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circum - 
Bunkie*’ 


the 
. My 


very well 


which 


| REMEMBER 

under 
burst upon the art world and made a strug- 
gling artist 


stances 


famous overnight—nor do I 
remember a case in which fame, so suddenly 
acquired, was better deserved or has been 
better sustained. 
view of the National Academy of Design 
exhibition, held at the American Fine Arts 
Building in New York winter before last. 

The Academy is a somewhat conservative 


It was at the private 


body—to painting, in this country, what 
the New York Philharmonic Society is to 
music. One looks to its exhibitions more 
for evenly sustained merit, the conserva- 
tion of the well-established canons of art, 
than for the novel or the protesting. The 


latter fall more within the province of 


WESTERN 


By GUSTAV 


BUNKIE, 


FRONTIER. 


KOBBE 


the Society of American Artists or the 
‘*Ten.’’ Therefore, as I strolled through 
the alleries, glancing, not very interestedly, 
the products of 


it must be confessed, at 


safe mediocrity, with here and there a 
painting which disclosed a sufficient mas 
tery of accepted form to lift the work above 
the ordinary, I was surprised to see a com 
different 


On the 


canvas wholly 
the 


paratively small 
from the rest of 
line? Yes, An 
Academic Aca- 
demic hanging committees usually are con 


exhibition. 
the line! 
committee—and 


actually on 
hanging 


sidered just about fit to hang themselves- 

had recognized the merits of this spirited 
canvas and hung it where diplomatic mo- 
tives might have prompted the placing of 


some influential N. A. What is more, 
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Cupyright, 1900, Charles Schreyiogel. 

‘‘a HOT 
they had given it the position of honor in 
all the galleries instead of relegating it to 
the of and, 
stepped up to it for a closer inspection, sur- 


**Chamber ITorrors, *’ as I 
prise was swelled to astonishment when I 
read the announcement, in gilt letters on a 
small tablet, that it had been awarded the 
artistic coup of the year in New York— 
the Thomas B. Clarke prize. A quick 
turning of the leaves of my catalogue. 
Ah! ‘**My  Bunkie’—Charles  Schrey- 
vogel.”” Schrey- 


Who was Schreyvogel? 
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a 





TRAIL.’ 


vogel? I had attended many exhibitions 
in New York, but the name was wholly 
Yet ‘‘My Bunkie’’ could not 
And_ how thor- 
oughly American it was, and how fine of 
the Jury of Award that its members should 
have just that picture for the 
highest prize they had to bestow! It was 
such a holding out of the hand of fellow- 
ship to a newcomer who had absolutely 


unfamiliar. 
be the work of a novice. 


chosen 


nothing to commend him save the strength 
and spirit of his work—points which in 
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500 
past years had seemed none too highly 
esteemed by Academicians—as the National 
of known. 
**My Bunkie*’ American? There were the 


Academy Design has rarely 


Western plain, Uncle Sam's troopers, and 
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Just then I saw the secretary of the Na- 


tional Academy, Harry Watrous. Of 
course he would know all about” him. 
‘You are about the hundredth person who 
has asked me,** he said. ‘*But I can't 








their ancient enemies, the redskins. A answer your question. I never have heard 
handful of cavalrymen were having a run- of the artist, we even have not his address 
ning fight with Indians. One of the to send him word that he has won the 
troopers, dis Clarke prize. 
mounted by Unless he 
a bullet, had strolls in here 
been caught to see how 
up by his ‘My Bunkie’ 
*bunkie”™ looks, he 
and was be won't know 
ing drawn up about the 
on the lat- matter until 
ter’s mount. he reads_ it 
Everything in the news 
Was on the papers. We 
gallop. The have no 


free, 
action of the 


nervous 
horses was 
superbly — re- 
produced. 
The strain 
on the sold- 


ier who was 


dragging up 
his wounded 
all 


the more of a 


comrade, 


drag because 
of hiswound, 
was clearly 
The 


poses of the 


shown. 
others were 
admirable. 
But the great 
points of the 
picture were 





its immense 


of 
communicat- 


means 


ing withhim. 
I have asked 
every artist 
whom I have 
met here to- 
day for 
formation 


in- 


concerning 
him, but they 
know. as lit- 
tle as I do. 
All that we 
are of 
is that the 
man’s name 
Charles 
Schreyvogel 


sure 


is 





nerve and 
its ‘‘atmus- 
phere.*? Ataglanceit could be told, even by 
. person who had never been on the plains, 
that ‘*My Bunkie”’ This 
new interpreter of life on the American 
plains had a style of his own. But who 
People admired the picture and 
then asked themselves the same question 
I had asked ‘“Who is Schrey- 
vogel?”’ 


was true to life. 


was he? 


myself, 





and that he 
has painted a 
great pict- 
ure.’’ Asa 
pyvogel. matter of 
“THE SCALP-LOCK.” fact, he did 


not see his picture at the exhibition until he 
read in the newspapers next morning, under 
such headlines as ‘‘Unknown Artist Leaps 
Into Fame,’’ of ‘‘My Bunkie’s’’ 

Yet ‘‘My Bunkie’’ came very near not 
being sent to the Academy at all. Its 
histery, before it made its painter famous, 
really is pathetic and is an index to the 
struggles Schreyvogel has passed through 


success. 
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in his career. After he had painted it he 
tried to dispose of it among the lithog- 
raphers, and one firm offered to buy it 
for a small sum for acalendar. The artist 
was glad enough to let it go at that, but 
the lithographer declined it after all be- 
cause it would not reduce to the right size. 
It was a great disappointment to the artist, 
for the sum offered, though small, would 
But what a fortu- 
nate misfortune it turned to be after 
all, though not immediately! Mr. Schrey 
vogel, finding it still on his hands, obtained 


have been welcome. 


out 


permission to hang it in a restaurant on 
the East Side of New York city. He hoped 
it would be seen there and find a possible 
purchaser. Then some of his friends, who 
heard of the approaching Academy, urged 


him to send it there. He hardly thought 
it worth while, but finding that it was 


hanging in a dark corner of the restaurant 
where it could hardly be seen, he allowed 
himself to be persuaded to send it to the 
exhibition. He did so, hardly expecting 
even to have it accepted, and, behold, it 
turned out to be the picture of the year. 
has come to him 


He is forty years 


Fortunately, his success 


it was too late. 


before 
old, so that, happily. he still has his career 


, Charles 
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before him, and doubtless he will utilize 
every opportunity to advance in his art. 
For, although he had a hard row to hoe 
before he made his ‘hit’? and is a grad 
uate neither of the art school nor of the 
studio, his life having been a_ strenuous 
tight for bread and butter, neither his 
struggle nor his suddenly obtained success 
has in the least spoiled him. If there is 
one personal characteristic about him more 
charming than any other, it is his modesty. 

This man who paints the West—Uncle 
Sam'‘s troopers sweeping the plains, the 
mail-coach dashing through the mountain 
Indian his 
guard or on ‘*A Hot Trail’’—was born on 
the East Side of New York in January, 
1861. Until eight years ago, when he 
was thirty-two years old, he never even 
had a glimpse of the life he longed above 
Sitting in his studio in 
Hoboken not long after ‘**My 
Bunkie’s’’ told that 
lad his impulse was not only to draw and 
paint, but to draw and paint Indians, cow 
boys and soldiers. ‘‘I 
shooting Indians and painting them, ’*’ were 
**But,’’ he continued, ‘‘my 
parents were averse tO my becoming an 


detiles, the grimly standing 


all else to depict. 
one day, 
he me 


success, as a 


used to dream of 


his words. 





OFF.” 
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urtist. They thought all artists were 
bound to starve—and they were not far 
wrong.’’ This little comment, ‘*They 


were not far wrong,’’ was the only touch of 
pessimism in his modest talk about himself. 

But, while his parents had such a poor 
idea of art as a profession, they did not 
wholly ignore his temperament and so they 
compromised between his ambition to be 
an artist and their own practical ideas of 
life, and let him go to work with a die- 
sinker. (Was it not St. Gaudens who 
started the way?) With the die- 
sinker he remained until he secured a job 
with a lithographer, which was more in 
the line of what he wanted 


same 


to do, besides 
He 
greatly encouraged by an older fellow-work- 
man in the establishment. This man was 
August Schwabe, who some three years ago 
exhibited at the National Academy a fine 


stimulating his sense of color. was 
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STAGE-COACH.” 


He and another friend, 


Doctor Fischer, enabled young Schreyvogel 


cowboy’s head. 


to go to Germany, where he studied three 
Marr and This 
was in 1887. In 1890 he came back, and 
in 1893 for the first time, to the 
land he had been dreaming of—the West. 

He spent most of the summer at Ignazio, 
the Ute reservation in Colorado, but 
made a brief visit to Arizona. He brought 
back with him many sketches and casts— 


years under Kirschbach. 


went, 


also 


for Mr. Schreyvogel is an excellent modeler 


and makes casts of horses, soldiers and 
Indians from life, using these as well as 
his life-sketches in completing his paint 
ings. The result of this Western visit was 
a series of pictures which, since the success 
of **My Bunkie,”’ famous. 
There is immense spirit in all of them, for 
they reflect admirable fidelity the 


strenuousness of Western life. 


have become 


with 
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At times the painter of ‘‘My Bunkie’’ sion of their souls. The artist got around 
has found it difficult to obtain Indian this superstition by presenting them with 
models. Among the Utes a superstition prints of his sketches, which allayed their 
prevails that in painting a picture of them fear, for they regarded them as equiva- 
the artist at the same time obtains posses- lent to the return of their souls. 
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One of the most unique features in Mr. Two winters ago, one of his models 
Schreyvogel’s method of working is that nearly froze to death. He was a soldier in 
he does all his painting in the open air—on the regular army and was supposed to be 
the roof of his studio in Hoboken, with wounded. Accustomed to obey orders, he 
the Palisades for a background. Their lay in the same position so long that Mr. 
ruggedness, he says, is not unlike that of Schreyvogel was obliged to drag him below 
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the Western mountains, and he finds that and rub him down with alcohol a long 
he can utilize portions of them in his can- while before he recovered sutticiently to 
vases. He says that the walls of his leave. 

studio would hamper him, so, no matter ‘*How-Kola,’’ the Indian cry of  sur- 
how bitterly cold the weather may be, he render, is the title of one of the artist's 


takes his easel up on his roof. latest pictures. The trooper, dashing for- 
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“AN 


ward and only just in time refraining 
from killing the prostrate foe who cries 
‘*How-kola!’’ is full of superb swing and 
onrush. 

The picture was painted from an inci- 
dent related to the artist by the trooper 
who participated in it. 
“Stop, friend!’ The trooper who told 
the story was found almost frozen to death 


The words mean, 


in a blizzard by an Indian and brought to 
the reservation in time to save his life. <A 
few years later, there was an Indian fight. 
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UNEXPECTED ENEMY.” 


The troopers routed the Indians and as they 
an Indian fell. The 
soldiers were pellmell upon him. As the 
leading trooper was about to shoot, the 
Indian, recognizing him, shouted, **How- 
kola!’’ and was saved by the man he him- 
self had rescued. 

**My Bunkie’’ 


were winding up, 


also was painted from an 


actual occurrence. Since it received the 
Clarke prize, the artist has had medals 
awarded him at Paris and Buffalo. What 


a happy contrast to the old days! 
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BEAUTY 
By GEORGE 


| aie and its why and wherefore, 
4 


are problems for tie subtle psychol 


ogist, over which, it must be admitted, he 
has not been entirely successful. **.An 
indescribable something’* is not, at the 


best, a very satisfactory or convincing defi- 


nition, but one for which we can find a 


claimant in 
every cam p a 
The commen 
mortal is con- 
tent to revel 
in and pay 
homage to 
beauty and not 
bother his head 
as to why he 
does so. In- 
deed, he has 
notalways been 
constant in his 
devotion to its 
human form. 
To the Greek 
mind the = in- 
describable 
something was 
inherent in the 
male figure, 
doubtless be- 
cause the man 
represented 
training and 
vitality; in 
the modern and 
Christianized 
world, through 
the proper 
apotheosis of 
womanhood 
and bya process 
which is most 
interesting but too long to be recounted 
here, it is sought for in the female face. 
Whatever this facial beauty may be, it 
must be nourished by mental activity. It 
may exist to a great degree in the face of 
a peasant girl of sixteen, but a disastrous re- 
sult of ten years’ aging is inevitable. The 
woman has long since taken up the burden 
of a sordid physical existence, one in which 
there is an entire absence of mental culture 
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and occupation, and the once lovely face is 
now dull, vacant and old. 

On the other hand, beauty is best pre- 
served on the stage, for of all their sex, its 
women lead lives of the greatest mental 
and physical activity. We shall cease to 
marvel at Madame Bernhardt’s physical 
preservation if 
we but stop 
to consider 
what her men- 
tal life has 
been. An act- 
ress is never a 
day older than 
she looks. She 
has not to 
conform to the 
conventional 
measurement of 
time when, in 
her life and 
work, she may 
daily quaff of 
the only true 
fountain of 
youth. 

The stage 
will at times 
be weak or 
deficient in 
some impor- 
tant element— 
the temper of 
the people and 
the times have 
much to do 
with this—but 
it never Jacks 
beauty. 

The modern 
DA MOODY. 

world has no 
taste for tragedy, and therefore we do not 
now find a great number of tragic actors 
producing the works of living tragic writers. 

It may be pertinent to inquire where are the 

Mrs. Siddons, the Edmund Keans or the 

Edwin Booths of to-day: but it is scarcely 

necessary to ask where the stage beauties 

are, for in every age since their sex has 
graced the drama—even when, in the 
struggle for respect and recognition, they 








MISS ETHEL MATTHEWS 


were treated as social outcasts 
—some of the most charming 
and beautiful women of their 
time have been associated with 
the theater. 

In England more than any 
other country is the profession 
of acting a hereditary one. 
That land may some day pos- 
sess a dramatic peerage as well 
as an aristocratic one. The 
names of Kean, Irvine, Sothern 
and Boucicault have endured 
for more than one generation, 
and some of these will doubt- 
less be further perpetuated. A 
third generation of Terrys is 
now treading the boards. 

But no one on the living 
London stage can claim a 
more distinguished dramatic 
lineage than Miss Winifred 
Emery, for her great-grandpar- 
ents were well-known actors 
of the last century, her grand- 
father was the greatest charac- 
ter actor of his day, and her 
father is still affectionately 
remembered for his matchless 
interpretation of characters 
from Dickens’ works. Miss 
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Emery is a veritable child of the stage, for 
she appeared as far back as 1875 in panto- 
mime at the Princess’ Theater in Oxford 
Street. She returned to the boards of the 
Princess’ in after-years as an important 
memberof Wilson Barrett’s company, having 
meantime gained experience and technique 
on several London stages. American play- 
goers will remember her as a member of 
Henry Irving’s company in the tours of 
1883 and 1887. Even as long ago as 
that, Miss Emery’s great emotional charm 
was recognized, and she could be counted 
on to invest her rdles with rare touches of 
delicacy and refinement. 

Her parts range from Babbie in ‘‘The 
Little Minister’* to that curious product of 
the Parisian world, ‘‘Frou-Frou.** 

It would scarcely be fair to compare her 
with Aimée Desclée, who, in a_ proper 
environment, has left a pattern of Gilberte 
for all time, but Miss Emery’s interpreta- 
tion won the approval of the most exacting 
critics, who were equally satisfied with her 
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work in **Lady Windermere’s Fan** and in 
‘Clarissa Harlowe,”* 
leading place among the comédiennes of 


and assigned her a 
the day. 

Of late years Miss Emery has been asso 
‘iated with the Royal Theater, Haymarket, 
yf which her husband, Cyril Maude, is co 
manager Frederic 
vhich she will shortly return after a long 


with Harrison, and to 


ind severe 
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nessed no such brilliant achievement, but it 
has lifted three young women quite out of 
the ranks and into the set to which we must 
look for the future queens of the stage, 
their 
their 


for 
for 


among whom they will reign 


charm and beauty as well as 


talent. I refer to Miss Lily Brayton, at 
Her Majesty’s, Miss Eva Moore at the St. 
James’ and Miss Grace Lane with the 


Kendals in 





In 


the hands of 


Ilness. 
these young 
men this the 
iter has had 
phenomenal 


luck fora 
‘itv of haz 
irdous dra 


matic enter 
but 


no greater 


prise, 


stroke of 
vood fort- 
ine has come 
to them than 
that it fell 
to their lot 
to produce 
Mr. Barrie's 
‘comedy with 
Mrs. Maude 
is Babbie. 
There is a 
belief in the 
London the- 
world 





ater 
that 
son will pass 
Without a 
new star ap 


no sea 


pearing on 
horizon 


of stageland. 


the 


In this article of faith there is held out 
to each struggler the hope that his or 
her turn will come next. Martin Har 


vey with **The Only Way’ is a case in 
point, and the history of the stage records 
no such sudden rise to fame and the accom- 
panying fortune as that of Miss Irene Van- 
brugh as Sophie Fullgarney in **The Gay 
Lord Quex.’’ Seareely less than Irving’s 
return to the boards, was this the dramatic 
event of 1899 


The present season has wit- 








MISS NINA BOUCICAULT 


"The Secret 
Orchard.”” 
Miss Bray 
did not 
bring to Mr. 


ton 
Tree’s un- 
equaled pro 
duction of 
‘*Pwelfth 
Night”’ 
lack of ac- 


any 


quaintance 
Shake- 


spearian 


with 


heroines. 
Iler 
for the poet 


passion 


was an early 





one, and she 
had 
mitted to 


com- 


memory his 


leading fe- 


male rdéles 
while yet in 
her teens. 
When she 
went on the 
stage it was 
under Mr. 


Benson’s 
manage 

ment, and no 
living Eng 
lishman has a greater enthusiasm for the 
bard of Stratford. 
lage prepared the way for the present tri 


Four years of his tute 
umph. Miss Brayton has given us the most 
charming Viola seen in many a day, and one 
that has been unquestionably a labor of 
She is with the 
feminine with the Duke, an 


great. love. masculine 
Countess and 
interpretation that is less of a psychological 
enigma than that of many a more cele 
In complexion Miss Brayton 


39 


brated artist. 
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coloring that is rare in 


is dark, of a g 
England. 

The St. James’ Theater has always held 
a place apart in the dramatic life of the 
metropolis. From its position, it is largely 
patronized by the wealth and fashion of 
the West that cannot be 


said to sympathize largely with the de- 


End, an element 


velopment of British drama along strictly 
British lines. 
temper of the public was decidedly against 
dramatic affairs, a 
find no 


Thirty years ago, when the 
foreign interference in 
French room or 
London except at the King 
Under Mr. Alexander's 
St. 


company could 
welcome in 
Street playhouse. 
Management, the 
distinctly a theater of manners, not so much 


Here a truly 


James’ has become 
of England as of the world. 
cosmopolitan element pervades, here one 
hears the purest English spoken—and_ to 
the cultivated American it may be paren- 
thetically remarked, no strange intonations 
fall upon the ear. In such an atmosphere 
one does not look for exuberant popular 
enthusiasm and success, but Mr. Alexander 
has had of late even worse luck than usual 
in holding interest in his plays. Wise 
people might have told him that he needed 
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a mascot, and whether he sought one or 
not he found it in Miss Eva Moore, whose 
brilliant acting in the play by her husband, 
Mr. H. V. Esmond, ‘‘The Wilderness,’ 
has largely helped to make it a conspicuous 
success. 

‘‘The Wilderness’’ barely escapes being 


a problem play, and Miss Moore has a 
difficult but wholly possible phase of 
human experience to portray. The story 


is of a young girl marrying for money and 
afterward falling in love with her husband, 


when the enormity of her action comes 
cruelly home to her. The transformation 
of Mabel Vaughan is worked out with 


great There is an immense 
amount of vitality and nervous force in the 
girlish figure, which enable Miss Moore, 
the midst of hard work, to enter 
She is 


intensity. 


even in 
heartily into the pleasures of life. 
very fond of driving, is an experienced 
wheelwoman, but if any one should 
where her greatest interests are she would 


ask 


reply, ‘‘In my home and in my work.’’ 
And the home she presides over, in reality 
ruled by a young son, is truly worthy of 
her interest. It is a delightful house in 
old Chelsea and possesses that rarest attri- 


bute of London residences, a comfortable 
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lawn. It was once the home of a famous 
actress, Madame Vestris. 

The readers of THe CosMopoLITaN are 
familiar by this time with the dramatic 
possibilities of the character of Gioja— 
known in the play as Joy—in Egerton 
Castle’s ‘‘Secret Orchard.’’? The critics 
have not been altogether kind to those con- 
cerned in the stage production, but a uni- 
versal exception has been made in favor 
of Miss Grace Lane. It is agreed that she 
alone of the cast interprets the author's 
conception rightly, and that when she shali 
have acquired more experience she wiil at- 


WY 
RN a 


tain a place in the front rank of her pro- 
fession. She has indeed a charming per- 
sonality, and an emotional manner that has 
surprised every one. 

It would not be fair, while speaking of 
reputations made in the present season, to 
omit recording that Miss Nina Boucicault 
has made a sure place for herself in the 
group of Eng- 
lish comédi- 





MISS MABEL LOVE, 








which her un- 
doubt edly 
pretty face and 


ennes. The 
daughter of the 
greatest dra- slender figure 
matic genius of 
his day—a man 


have been an 
unusually — ap- 
who at the age propriate _ fit- 
of sixteen wrote ting for the 
‘*London As 
surance’ and 
who, to the end 


of a ripe old 


part of the six- 
teen-vear-old 
Suzanne de Vil 
liers, the 
age, stood un- youngest hero 
rivaled in his 
particular line 
of acting—it is 
not remarkable 
that Miss Bouci 
cault should 
have thus es- 
tablished — her- 
self. She has 
found her prop- 
er milieu in 
‘*Lion Hunt- 
ers,’’ a faithful 
translation of 
ailleron’s fa- 
mous comedy, 
‘*‘Le Monde 
ot l’on s’En- 


ine of the mod- 
ern drama. 
Miss Boucei- 
cault is the 
cleverest in- 
vénue now on 





the English 
stage, but un- 
fortunately her 
physical — re- 
sourcesare slen- 
der, a serious 
limitation to 
success on the 
stage. 

While the 
London _ play- 
goer has con- 
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favorites to: worship. 
he has the departure 
of old friends to de 
plore. At the Gaiety, 
Miss Rosie Boote has 
peerage 


renounced a 


of that bewitching 
stave for a peerage 
of the realm. There 
ire times when sec 
ond-sight isdesirable, 
and what the young 


Marchioness of Head 
fort would probably 
like to know 
the 


most at ‘ 
moment 


the 


present 


whether at 


is 


coming coronation 


she will take her 
place among the 
marchionesses of the 
Three Kingdoms. No 


MISS JULIA 


one has a better right 
to do so, but she says she will not be there 
unless she shall be treated as a marchioness 
by her sisters. This isa problem at which 
i less tactful woman than Lady Headfort 
might well shudder. The manner of con 
quest of her own sex will have to be a very 
different that by which with 
** Maisie, she’s a daisy, ’* in **The Messenger 
Miss Boote sang and danced herself 
in general 


one from 
Boy,”’ 
into the hearts of the male sex 
and into the heart of a young Irish lord in 
particular. It will be one in which phys- 
ical charm is not going to play any part, 


but those who know 
Lady Headfort best 
have little doubt that, 
like the subject of 
her favorite song, 
she will *‘get right 
there.”* 

Lord Headfort 


made a cruel invasion 
of the Gaiety beauty 





when, true to his 
name, he had his way 
and married Miss 


Boote, and the ranks 
of the Gaiety have 
been further depleted 
by the temporary ab- 
sence of Miss Grace 
Palotta, 


now win- 
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ning praise in Aus 
trakia:.. But. The 
Temple of Beauty in 
the Strand is by no 
means stripped of all 
ornament. There 
still left the Aus 
tralian beauty, Miss 
Maie Saqui, who 
reaping the fruits of 


is 


is 


gained 
child, 
rapidly coming 


experience 
since a mere 
and 
to the front as a lead 
the 


is 


ing member of 
company. There 
Miss Margaret Fraser, 
and the 
stately and handsome 
Miss Marie Stud 
holme. And the 
number always 
a receiving additions. 
The latest Miss Evie 
When Louis Varney’s poetic but unappre 
ciated opera, **L’Amour Mouillé,’’ 
produced at the Lyric 1899, the 
part of the to Miss 
Greene, until then a stranger to the London 


there is 


is 


comer is Greene 
Was 
arly in 
hero was intrusted 
stage. Her spirited acting and _ singing, 
her bright and figure, 
elicited an unusually hearty welcome from 
even the conservative critics and she was at 
once in the public eye. At the production 
of later in the 
came naturally in the part of Dolores, and 
at 


face handsome 


**Florodora, ** year, she 


now the conclu 


sion of its long run 
she is going from the 
Lyric to the Gaiety. 
A visit to the other 
London home of 
light 
—will 
other beauty in Miss 
Hilda Moody. 


has the principal part 


opera— Daly's 
l : 


discover an- 


She 


in **San Toy,’ and 
good looks are not 
her only gift. She 


one of five sisters 
of a Cornish family, 
four of whom are well 
known on the concert 
operatic stage. 


is 


and 
TERRY 

















BEAUTY ON THE LONDON STAGE 


To her powers Miss Moody brings an enor 
mous fund of vitality and healthy spirits. 
which are by no means exhausted on the 
stage, and in consequence she is an ardent 
devotee of all sports and pastimes. 

We are accustomed nowadays to find in 
the stage a substitute for the pulpit and 
the platform, and for this modern develop 
ment no one is more responsible than Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell. Nature has fitted her 
admirably to portray the victims of social 
experiments, and she has wrung from Mrs. 
Tangueray and Mrs. Ebbsmith more than 
any other living actress has got out of 
them. Mrs. Campbell's beauty is of a 
kind such as no photograph can 
give any idea of. It is only 
when her face is lighted with 
fervor and intensity that 
it can be seen how beau- 
tiful she really is, and 
the impression is 
heightened by the 
wonderful movements 





of a lithe, graceful fie 





MISS SARAH BROOKI 


ure. It is real poetry : 
of motion. Mrs. that in each new 
Campbell's talent has piece astonishes the 
not reached full ma- public. There was 
turity: her work shows as much charm in 
constant improvement. the modulation of her 
Now it is her voice tones as in the grace 
and again her acting of her movements 








when, in a recent pro 
duction of ‘*Pelleas 
and Melisande,** she de 


- picted Maeterlincek’s 


/ . 
Y strange, unearthly heroine 
: a It is entirely probable that 
== the status of Mrs. Tanqueray 
MISS GRACE — and Mrs. Ebbsmith will some 
PALOTTA 


day be settled forall time, when 
these unfortunate creatures of fate will 
cease to interest and trouble us, and Mr. 
Pinero has a surer claim to immortality 
with ‘*Sweet Lavender.** The character 
of Minnie Gilfillian, full of sterling worth 
and beauty, is built of some of the simplest 
traits of human nature, and Minnie Gil 
fillian cannot be dissociated in the British 
mind from Miss Maud Millett. One look 
at her sweet, ingenuous face is sufficient to 





show that problems of passion are no con 
cern of hers. She was the original Eva 
Webster in **The Private Secretary.”* and 





MISS LILLIAN HANBURY 
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MRS. LANGTRY. 


MISS GRACE LANE. 


from the petulant, flirting, tennis-playing 
English girl she came to be the creator of 
the more serious and noble-minded heroine 
of ‘‘Sweet Lavender.’’ Miss Millett has 
not acted since her marriage except in re- 
vivals of this play, but there are :umors of 
her return to the stage, and the playgoers 
rejoice, for no actress of recent years has 
so completely won their hearts. 

Another welcome return has been that of 
Miss Ethel Matthews, who, after two years’ 
absence, resumed her work the past winter 
in the Criterion of ‘*Mamma.”’ 
Miss Matthews is distinctly one of the great 
ornaments of the She is 
undeniably beautiful, is tall and of stately 


revival 


London stage. 


bearing. The gods have been kind to her 
in every way. 
finement. She was once a budding au 
thoress—an expression often misapplied, 
but in this case quite apt, for her literary 


Her presence breathes re- 


career ended at the age of seventeen, not 
before she had written acceptably for sev- 
Then the stage 
She played first 


eral children’s magazines. 
lured her from the study. 
with Mr. Hawtrey, with whom she has been 
the greater part of her professional life. 
Off the stage, Miss Matthews finds time to 
gratify her taste for reading. She is also 
fond of driving and is a first-class whip, 
but her favorite sport is one rare among 





MISS EVIE GREEN, MISS JESSIE BATEMAN, 


MARCHIONESS OF HEADFORT, 


MRS. CAMPBELL, 


women—shooting, at which she has _ no 
little skill. 

Of a distinctly French type of beauty is 
Miss Sarah Brooke. One would scarcely 
believe her an English girl, but she is all 
that, though born in India, where her father 
was stationed. She obtained her training 
for the stage under the celebrated Sarah 
Thorne, and has played with the principa! 
actor-managers of London. Miss Brooke 
isa woman of great culture, and apart from 
her work she occupies herself preferably 
with reading and music. 

The lack of tragic actresses in England 
is regarded as ominous for the future of the 
stage, for the influence of tragic roles is a 
stimulus to all forms of dramatic art. The 
list of English tragediennes is indeed pitia 
bly small, and when Miss Ellen Terry, Miss 
Marion Terry and Mrs. Kendal have been 
mentioned, the name of a fourth does not 
readily the Among the 
comédiennes are may 


to 
there 
some day become followers of the tragic 
Miss Julia Neilson is one of 
has given evidence of her 
Constance in 


come pen. 


several who 
and 
She 


muse, 
them. 
powers in this direction 
‘*King John,’? and as Hypatia in the play 
She was trained 


as 


from Kingsley’s novel. 
for the operatic stage after the development 
of a fine voice caused her to give up the 





MISS LENA ASHWELL. MISS LILY BRAYTON. 








study of the Finally dramatic 


talent asserted itself, and she owes much of 


piano. 


her rapid advancement to five of 
with Mr. Tree. 
inal Drusilla in ‘*The Dancing Girl,’* and 
played the misguided Mrs. Ebbsmith with 
John Hare in America. Now, with her 


husband, Fred Terry, she has reached the 


years 


work She was the orig- 


great ambition of the London player and is 
an actor-manager. 

One of these days Miss Jessie Bateman 
will find her opportunity and then there 
will be a new star amony the comédiennes. 


There are few more attractive women on 
the stage than Miss Bateman, who is of 
Quaker parentage and has trodden the 
boards since a mere child. There is one 


thing that she always sought, and that is 
experience, having once preferred to under- 
take a difficult in South Africa to 
playing comfortably in London, because it 
held out the opportunity to play many and 


tour 


Of this she is sure some day 
When went to 
‘A Brace of Par- 
mang were the offers to remain, 


varied parts. 
to reap the 
America to play 
tridve,”’ 


benetit. she 


in 
but England wanted her back. She is now 
America again, Mr. 
and his curious and interesting play, 
Message from Mars.’*’ 

The roll of beauty is growing, but it 
cannot be closed before mention is made of 
Miss Lily Hanbury, a cousin of Miss Neil- 


in with Hawtrey 


soa 





MISS WINIFRED EMERY, 





BEAUTY ON THE 
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MISS MAII 


SAQUI. 


son's, who possesses a dramatic power not 
like 
degree of beauty and splendid stage pres- 
of Miss Lena Ashwell, who, Clement 


below her kinswoman’s and has a 
ence; 
Scott says, is to England what Annie Russell 
is to America, and who was the original 
Mrs. Dane of **Mrs. Dane’s of 


Miss Evelyn Millard, who has power and 


Defense’? 


style as well as good looks, as she proved 
by her performance as the heroine of ‘*The 
Adventures of Lady Ursula’’ and of ‘*Miss 
Hobbs’*; of Miss Marie Tempest, whose 
piquant perfectly her 
charming Nell Gwynne and Peg Wofting- 
ton; of Miss Lettice 
on both sides of the Atlantic; of that truly 
beauty, Miss Collier ; 
Miss Mabel 
have always been legion at the Roval Opera, 


beauty has suited 


Fairfax, well known 
Constance 


Eastern 

and of Love, whose admirers 

Covent Garden, or at the music-halls. 
Some one has said, ‘*No doubt the pro- 


fession of being beautiful is in itself an art 


initiatory to the higher histrionie art.’ 
This must have been written of Mrs. Lang- 


try. She was first a professional beauty 
but sheer pluck has made of her a profes- 
sional actress, and she now has been twenty 
vears on the stage. She was once asked 
how she intended to spend her old age. 


‘*Playing ingénues, *’ she replied. 





“TEACH ME YOUR MOOD, 





(oh me our mood) patient srs 


th i a ei he ain a 
th - par ide Ora 


Po aro —_ a tear fa die” 


Yimerson, 























MISS LILLIAN RUSSELL PLAYING 







TENNIS. 
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By 


| F the multitudinous admirers and friends 

of many of our best loved players have 
derived any real pleasure from the photo- 
graphic reproductions of them in their sum- 
mer haunts, then has love’s labor not been 
lost. 

A year last 
that the luckier members of 


about the time 


the 


ago June, 


dramatic 


profession were laying aside everything 
possible which was associated with their 
(for it), the 


unfortunates were preparing to tide over, 


business many so regard 


or fill in the time, until they should 
once more be able to forget themselves 
in the guise of others. Being of the 
‘*tide overs,’* for once aspirations and 


BURR MCINTOSH. 


thoughts turned into the right channel. 
If the newspapers are. daily filled with 
glowing accounts of how many dinners are 
eaten, gowns are worn and foolish things 
done by the higher society of the general 
world, why should it not be of equal in- 
terest to the theater-loving public to know 
of the doings of those to whom we are 
indebted for many of our happier moments, 
and to be able to carry in mind a definite 
idea of the daily surroundings of those in 
whom we are chiefly interested? 
of pleasant associations, I could 
frankly to those originally sought, and ex- 

The 
Misses 


Because 
write 


pect equally characteristic replies. 


first requests were addressed to 











MISS LILLIAN RUSSELL CATCHING A 


MEDICINE BALL. 








Julia Marlowe, Maud Adams, Mary Manner- 
ing, Annie Ethel 
Others, interesting 
their friends, were 


tussell and dsarrymore. 


and dear to 
sought. A 


generous reply from Miss Marlowe was the 


equally 
afterward 


first received, and several days later found 
us in the Grand Hotel in the Catskills. By 
ten o'clock the following morning, after a 
drive of a mile and a half from the station 
to Highmount, we were ready for opera- 
for the ‘‘ordeal.’’ It 
On one side a small lake, 


tions and she was 
an ideal spot. 
into which 
projected a 
rustic 
ered 
the 
nook. 
the 


veranda 


cov 
pier— 
favorite 
From 
shaded 
on 
another side 
views to the 
north, east 
and west as 
far as the eye 
could 


were visible. 


reach 


Photographs 
of all of these 
spots were 

In 
Miss 
Marlowe was 


made. 
many 


surrounded 
friends, 
whose 


by 
com- 
panionship 
is most en 
jovable to 


her, both in 

moments of 

work and 

rest Our MISS LILLIAN RUSSELL 
subject meekly and cheerfully sat and 


‘‘looked pleasant’? in quaint wooded spots 
or out under the rays of a very ardent sun. 
Next summer it may be a happy pleasure to 
again photograph my summer mascotte (she 
being my first subject) in entirely new sur- 
roundings, as Miss Marlowe is now having 
built a which will be reflected 
her own thoughts, both architectural and 


home in 


botanical. 
During the posing of one of the photo- 
graphs, with a despairing look, she said: 
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‘*Doesn’t this all seem terribly vain, to 
take for granted that people care to know 


where I am or what I'm doine?*’ At the 
time it really seemed plausible, at least, to 
agree, but a momentary look into the 


ground glass, which reflected to full ad- 
vantage the face which has held so many 
hearts captive and the smart, light blue 
gown which added so much to the general 
effect, caused plausibility and politeness to 
waver, while a further and closer scrutiny 
showed that if eyes are truly the ‘‘mirror 
of the soul,’’ 
that 
were about 
to be per- 
petuated 
should 


those 


not 
be closed to 
the world or 
its desires. 

I had 
tended 
pass the next 
day at Onte 


in- 
to 


ora Park, 
where Miss 
Maud Ad 


ams Was en- 
joying the 
all-too-brief 
vacation, but 
a telegram 
received that 
night pre- 
cluded the 
possibility. 
In a charac- 
teristic letter 
Miss Adams 
explained 
why I could 


AT FAR ROCKAWAY. 


not go to 
add photographs of her and her sur- 
roundings to the desired collection. In her 


opinion, the public really cared to know 
nothing of her private life The strange 
part of it all is that she is thoroughly im- 
bued with this belief, as is proved by her 
daily life throughout the year. To her few 


privileged friends she is the essence, of 


evirlish genuineness, but her books, music 
and work are very satisfactory compan- 
It is to be hoped. that Miss Adams 


will change her views before next summer, 


ions. 
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and that scenes in her mountain home, as 
well as in the ideal place on Long Island, 
reflected, with the central 
interesting figure in each. 


In the matter of summer homes, emerg- 






her 





will be as 







**ne- 
With- 
many of my most charm- 
thrust 


ency often demands much, and truly 





cessity is the mother of invention.’ 





their seeking, 
ing have had 
them, and photographs have been repro 
duced in which they have appeared amid 
surroundings which must often have caused 


out 





sisters homes upon 



































them to recall 
the man who 
sane that he 


‘dreamt that he 
dwelt in marble 
halls.”* More as 
a sheer mark of 
friendship, to 
enable me to 
add to the col- 
lection, than for 
a desire 
pear 


to ap 
in strange 
surroundings, 
Miss Annie Rus- 
is shown at 
Great Neck, 
Long Island. In 
reply to an earn- 
est to 
allow me to pho 
in 
summer 


sell 


request 
tograph her 
her 
home, she wrote: 
‘“*T am back 
in New York, 
and unfortu- 
nately have 
summer 
with 


no 
homes 
me. I just left 
the MRS 
which I am 
I shall be too busy with 
rehearsals there, but if 
bring it, or another one here, I shall be 
only too happy to spend a few 
the woods, because, frankly, I prefer them 


in EDNA WALLACI 


one 


Maine 
tedly attached. 


to devo- 


woods very 


to go can 


you 


hours in 


to New York in August.’’ <A reply toa 
hurried letter to a friend at Great Neck 
said that everything would be waiting. The 


next day Miss Russell went to her new 


summer home. She was met at the station 
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by her four-in-hand and driven to 


several picturesque spots, which had_ for 


new 


merly belonged to Ex-Mayor Grace, Pauld 
We all thought 
gentlemen at that 


ing Farnham and others. 
to 
have since learned, from various 


they belonged these 


time, but 
periodicals, that they were all the property 
of Miss Russell. Next summer, should the 
still the attractive 


be propitious, 


fates 
home which has been chiefly built by ‘*A 
Royal Family’? will be added to the list. 


the owner of the oldest and most 


Sut 


historic home 
of all of the 
alleged ones is 


Miss Mary Man 
nering, who as 
Janice Meredith 
continuously 
occupies—in 
summer time- 

the old historic 


Putnam house 


at Greenwich, 
Connecticut. 
The inspired 
thought came 
to me that it 
would be well 
to have Janice 


visit this truly 
famous house 
and there be 
photographed 
in various in 
teresting poses. 

Having se 

cured her 
consent, Miss 
Mannering 
accepted the 
invitation of 
friends, who 
fortunately 
guest. The 
that all 
Conse 


HOPPER IN CENTRAL PARK, 

lived to their 
exigencies of the case demanded 
of this should be done on Sunday. 
quently, while the church bells were peal 
ing forth their invitation to enter the port 
als, we desecrators prepared for our unholy 


near by, be 


mission. About eleven o'clock, for the 
first time in history, the properly garbed 
person of Janice Meredith was seen in 


the village of Greenwich. The Putnam 


estate could only be reached, unseen by the 
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Psright, 1900, by Burr Melitos) MISS MARY MANNERING AT GREENWICH. 
curious, by way of the intervening fence. A modern stepladder was resorted to. It has 


It was soon discovered that at least a dozen since occurred to my artistic sense that 
palings would have to be dislodged from a highly interesting photograph could have 
their ancient positions, if Janice’s spread been made of Miss Meredith as she stood 


Ing gowns were to pass through unscathed upon the top railing, awaiting the shifting 
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of the ladder 
from one farm 
to the 
But like many 
other bright 
pictures, it 
lives only in 
memory. The 
next half hour 
was indeed in- 
teresting, as 
Janice 
in the 
way, through 
which General 
Putnam had 
made his exit 
to his 
horse, prior to 
his 
leap over the 
rocky 
less than three 
hundred yards 
distant. Later, 
photographs 
on the front porch, beside the old barn with 


other. 


stood 


door- 


mount 


famous 


ledge, 





Meclutosh. 


Copyright, 1900, by Buri 
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‘‘Jogeles’? and many others were taken. 
But possibly the most attractive of all were 
those taken later in a simple white gown 
while on the veranda, or lawn, of what has 
since been often described as ‘*‘Mary Man- 
neringe’s summer home at Greenwich, Con- 
necticut. ”” 

It has been my pleasure to photograph 
Miss Ethel 
poses, but 
This was to have been, while visiting her 
uncle, Mr. John Drew, but the require- 
of extremely 
social life rendered this impracticable. It 


Barrymore in many attractive 


not at ‘Sher summer home.’’ 


ments an active, popular, 
may still be but a hope deferred. 

A charming day was spent last June at 
Miss Lillian Russell’s summer home at Far 
In the good, wholesome man- 
Miss 
Russell devoted the major portion of the 
day to the task of being photographed. 
of 


before our arrival at eleven 


Rockaway. 
ner in which she does everything, 


She had already enjoyed two hours 
active exercise 
o’clock. When she appeared, it was in a 
pink creation which would have caused a 
throb of delight to permeate the coldest 
heart. It was in this gown that many of 


the most effective photographs taken that 
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day were posed. After luncheon, scenes 
on the tennis court, with the hand ball, 
ball and hoeing in the garden 
perpetuated, but 


fetching than those taken while driving in 


medicine 
were none were more 
the various well appointed traps. 

Mrs. May Robson 
name proves that she is a happily wedded 
to an 


emergency, whether the occasion be a new 


Brown, whose last 


woman, is another who can rise 


part or a new home. — Theater-goers all 
bow to her cleverness in the former, and 


they could not but do so in the latter, 


could they have seen the avidity with 
which she recently embraced a summer 
home. Her answer to a letter of inquiry 


read in part: ‘‘T left my last summer home 
child. I had many 
least I felt that I owned 
several—but in my latter days, I realize 
But I know of one that 


when a mere have 


others since—at 


that I have none, 
I can borrow for a day!*’ The result was 
that a visit was made to the country home 


of a friend, who is also an excellent photog 


rapher. I have since seen photographs of 
Miss Robson in the act of being the 
‘‘woman with the hoe,’’ also pushing a 


lawn-mower, shelling peas, paring potatoes, 
mowing hay and other games. Each part 
was evidently 
played with as 
finesse 
with 

are 
more familiar. 
But next 
prom- 


great 
as any 
which we 
year 
we are 
ised a sure- 
for-true home 
sitting. 

There is no 
photograph 
smarter than 
that of Mrs. 
Edna Wallace 
Hopper look- 
for pre- 
caution’s sake 
at the saddle- 
girth before 
mounting her 
horse for a 
gallop in the 
Park. She has 
summer 


ing 





no 


MISS MAY ROBSON. 
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home, but only because of not being able 
to occupy one. Formerly New Yorkers who 
were detained in the city had to rely solely 
on roof-garden shows for theatrical amuse- 
Now, however, there is an increas- 
the 
to while 


ment. 


ing demand that a few, at least, of 


winter’s successes should remain 
away the evenings of the business man 
who cannot leave town. Therefore,** Flor 
odora’’ tried 


to supply the 


demand for a 
light musical 
farce, and its 


success during 
the 
months com- 
pelled Mrs. 
Hopper to re- 
the 


summer 


main in 


city continu 
ally. There is 
very little to 


attract the act 
ress who is 
forced to seek 
amusement in 
a hot city 
whence most 
of her friends 
have long since 
fled. Central 
Park, however, 


offered a solu- 


tion of the 
problem of 
what to do 
with her leis 


ure hours, and 
daily rides 
helped to break 
the monotony. 

tiding is also 
the favorite en- 
joyment of Miss “eAvrige, 1900, by Burr Meine 
Viola A llen, MISS ANNIE RUSSELL 
and the villagers of Great Neck, her former 
summer home, were so accustomed to see- 
ing her riding in the village that they for 
got to crane their necks except when Miss 
Allen could not resist a gallop, and a touch 
of the whip would send her speeding 
through the quiet lanes with a cloud of 
dust to mark her going. 


There was a time, not so very long ago, 
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when the profession of acting was viewed 


with such horror by people whose criti- 


cisms were often, it is to be feared, dic- 


tated by narrowness or a desire to advertise 
that actress 


their righteousness 


could 


own an 


not easily have gained admission 





to the house of anyone in respectable so 
Indeed, it is 
the violent 


not diflicult to recall 
philippics against **The Little 
Church Around 
the 
when it de- 


ciety. 


Carner’’ 
clined to join 
with other well- 
knownchurches 


in refusing an 


actor or actress 
even a Chris- 
tian burial. 
Now, how- 
ever, members 
of the protes- 
sion who have 
made their 
mark are not 
only tolerated 
but welcomed 


into society, 
for they are of 
necessity, for 
the 


well-read 


most part, 
and 
by nature ex 
cepted in some 
the 


every 


way from 
class of 
day average so- 
ciety people. 


They usually 


possess wit, 
either of their 
own or bor 
rowed from 


one of the many 


plays with 


NECK, 


EUS TOhON which they are 


conversant, and society, chronically half 
hored, is always eager for the much-sought 
At Southampton Mr. Mrs. 


Richard Mansfield are among the most pop- 


leaven. and 


ular of the summer colony. At = East- 
hampton Mr. John Drew and his niece, 
Miss Ethel Barrymore, who often visits 


him, have been warmly welcomed. 
Indeed, it may soon become a problem for 
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the actress how leisure and va 
cation at best, 
for the theater 
remains open 
until the hot 
weather drives 
the audiences 
out of town and 
long before the 


to avoid too} 
onerous social 
duties and yet 
enjoy the re- 
sorts most fre- 
quented by 
society. For 
the elite who 


condescend to city is comfort 


make ‘‘first able once more 
ecalls’* on a rehearsals begin 





new-comer re- again. More 


sent most bit over a great 
terly the failure j] 


on the latter's |] 


share of the 
summer day 
must be given 
to studying 
parts. 

Those who 
think of the ca 

reer of an act 


part to deposit 
her ecard within 
three or four } 
days at the old- 
er resident's 
door. Sut act- 
ress as easy and 
restful would be 
rudely awak 
ened were they 


resses, like] 
other people, 
have different 
tastes and tof 
forced to pass 


many society 
through the 





in the summer 


dloes not appeal arduous ap- 


Copyright, 1900, by Rurr McIntosh. . > 
at all. It is for MISS JULIA MARLOWE AT HIGHMOUNT. prenticeship 


the sake of complete change and rest that and struggle necessary to reach the top. 
Miss Annie Russell hides herself deep in It is pleasant, then, to think of them walk 
the Maine woods as soon as she canconven- ing, riding, driving and playing the games 
iently leave town for the summer. at which the camera has caught them dur- 

Actresses have not a great share of ing the brief respite their profession allows. 


FLOOD TIDE. 
By PHaEBE LyDbt 


IMPERIOUS Love: alas, poor fools, we chide 
And strive against thy sovereign power in vain; 
¢ven as the king that once rebuked the main, 

Bidding its crested billows stay their pride: 

Our feeble dykes against their foaming tide 
We slowly build, with toiling, patient hand 
Up raise each petty barrier of sand, 

Deeming the ebbing sea will thus abide. 

Then, my beloved, with a sudden glance, 

A sigh half checked, a foolish, tender word, 

A meeting of our trembling hands, perchance, 
Light touch at which the inmost heart is stirred— 
Backward the conquering flood of passion rolls, 
Deep, deep engulfing our defenceless souls. 
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Part First. 


I. 


HRICE in the course of the three 

centuries of its existence the town 

of Santa Clara del Cerro Verde had 

bloomed into prosperity; and thrice had 

it withered dismally, and thereafter fallen 
into decay. 

First of all, its bloom was Heavenly. 
This was when the Brothers of Saint Fran- 
cis—to whose Rule the blessed Santa Clara 
herself was vowed—founded there a mission 
station for the cure of Indian souls: plant- 
ing their little church and convent close 
beside the great spring which gushed un- 
failingly from the mountain-side and at 
once created and preserved the abundant 
verdure whence came the mountain’s name. 
And they chose this place partly because 
of the abundance and the sweetness of the 
waters; but most because the spring was 
the abode of a malignant spirit—much 
worshiped by the heathen of those parts 
—which needs must be conquered and cast 
out utterly before the pure Faith Christian 
could pervade that land. In that good 


fight God gave to his servants the victory. 
Prodigious—miraculous they called it in 
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those more faithful days—was the holy 
dominion which the Brothers won over the 
savages of those wild regions; so prodig- 
ious that the fame of their glorious achieve- 
ment was noised abroad through all the 
length and breadth of New Spain. 

And then there bloomed prosperity of an- 
other sort—an earthly prosperity which 
presently triumphed over and crushed ut- 
terly the Heavenly—when the vastly rich 
mine, named also in honor of Santa Clara, 
was opened in the Cerro Verde high above 
the gushing spring. For a hundred years 
the stream of silver flowed forth constantly 
from the cavernous depths wherein the In- 
dians toiled. In those days the chief con- 
cern of Spanish taskmasters was to get as 
much work as possible out of Indian 
bodies; and scant was the care that then 
was given to the well-being of Indian 
souls. Then it was that the great Church 
of Santa Clara was builded, and beside it 
the greater convent—replacing the little 
church and the little convent which had 
been reared by willing, humble hands to 
God’s glory when the good Brothers first 
had won there the conquest of pagan 
hearts by love. These later Brothers, their 
successors, dwelling luxuriously in their 
new fine home and ministering pleasantly 
in their beautiful church, called these 
edifices thank-offerings for God’s goodness: 
which euphemism no doubt gave cause to 
the devil for many a comfortabie chuckle 


when he made his frequent visits to the 
40 
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town of Santa Clara del Cerro Verde and 
beheld there how well his work was 
going on. 

Thanks to the plentiful supply of water 
from the great spring, mining was an easy 
matter—until the spring itself made min- 
ing impossible. At first, and for a long 
while, the workings were far above the 
spring; but by the end of a century the 
main shaft was down to the spring’s level, 
and the fight with the water fairly had be- 
gun. Through nearly the whole of an- 
other century that fight continued; but the 
water gained always, and long before the 
mine actually was abandoned the output 
had become the veriest trifle: some beg- 
garly ounces a day only, as the galleries 
one after another, before the water flooded 
them, were robbed of their supporting 
pillars of ore. 

Through this dismal time of slow decad- 
ence the town of Santa Clara lost year by 
year from its store of riches, and came at 
last to utter poverty. For a while the 
Brothers paid back in alms to the needy a 
part of the harvest which they had gar- 
nered during the years of fatness past and 
gone; and then they also were as poor in 
fact as they had been always under the 
vow of their Order, which forbade them not 
merely the possession of money but even 
to touch money with their hands. The 
great houses in the town stood empty, 
the little hut of adobe on its outskirts 
melted away into the earth again: of all 
those who had toiled and bustled there 
not ten score remained. ‘And among the 
Indians, to whom the wreck of the mine 
brought release from cruel labor in its 
depths, was happiness. These, holding 
fast to their ancient faith, believed firmly 
that their god dwelling in the spring had 
helped them to a good deliverance; and 
the farther belief grew up among them that 
he who succeeded in opening the mine 
again would pay his life to their water-god 
in forfeit for his victory. 


Il. 


For a long, long while the blight rested 
upon Santa Clara: even until after the Rev- 
olution that changed the Vice-Kingdom of 
New Spain into the Republic of Mexico. 
And then arose a new prosperity—when an 
English Company was formed to clear the 
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mine by pumping and so to reach the great 
treasure that it still contained. 

This period of revival, though brilliant 
while it lasted, was painfully short. 
Nothing whatever was taken out of the 
mine—not even the water; but a great 
deal was taken out of the pockets of the 
English shareholders. While this yield 
continued, Santa Clara enjoyed flush times. 
The houses were full once more, money was 
plentiful, there were dances eyery night, 
there were bull-fighting and cock-fighting 
to one’s heart’s content on Sundays, and 
there was a genial abundance of gambling 
and drunkenness all the time. The con- 
vent had its share of the good luck and 
the lean Brothers grew sleek again—for a 
good part of the heretic money, being 
paid in wages to the faithful, found its 
way to the sacerdotal coffers which so 
long had been bare; and by judicious 
monte-playing—in which game, as the 
Brothers conducted it, there was but a 
small element of chance—many individual 
sacerdotal pockets were well lined. 

After all, though, this revival of prosper- 
ity was but a flash in the pan. The huge 
pump—brought from England at a cost 
that would have made it worth its weight 
in pure silver had it been lucky enough to 
reach the mine—never was set agoing. 
A half of the work only was accomplished 
when a revolution broke out, and a stop 
was put for a while upon all communica- 
tion between the coast and the interior. 
The Company’s pack-train, bringing up 
coin and the remainder of the machinery, 
was captured almost within sight of Tam- 
pico. Nobody ever knew whether the cap- 
tors were Government troops or Revolution- 
ists; nor did it make any practical differ- 
ence. The essential fact was that every 
dollar of the coin was carried off, and that 
the machinery—apparently in a mere spirit 
of playfulness—was tipped into the Pinuco 
River. A little later, another party— 
these avowedly were Revolutionists—came 
up to the mine and looted the Company's 
storehouse and drove off the Company’s 
horses and mules. 

Had these several misadventures oc- 
curred earlier in the period of English oc- 
cupancy they might have been tided over. 
Unfortunately, they came toward the end of 
the third year, when the English share- 
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holders had their backs well up because 
two extra assessments already had been 
levied and not one of the promised twenty- 
five per cent. dividends had been paid. 
They were in no mood to listen to their 
chairman’s statement of fresh misfortunes 
which made a fresh call on capital neces- 
sary if work were to go on. Instead of 
agreeing to the proposed assessment, they 
arose in their wrath and appointed an in- 
vestigating committee charged with the 
duty of sending a mining expert to Mexico 
to look over the situation on the ground. 

The expert went to Mexico, and he had 
a pretty rough time there. When he ar- 
rived at Vera Cruz another revolution was 
in full blast, and he was warned that to 
attempt to go up from the coast to the 
capital was much the same thing as sign- 
ing his own death-warrant. Being an 
Englishman with a duty to perform, he 
naturally went ahead. Somewhere near 
the Puente Nacional he was captured by 
Revolutionists; in company with these, 
was captured by troops of the so-called 
Government and came close to being shot 
as a Revolutionist along with them; was 
set free, after a couple of hideous months 
in a Mexican prison, with orders to return 
to the coast at once and leave the country; 
was caught on his way down by one set 
of robbers, who took away what few val- 
uables the soldiers had left him, and by 
another set who stripped him and were 
for killing him because only his clothes 
were left to steal; and so came again to 
Vera Cruz in his shirt and drawers. 
When he got back at last to England, and 
had discharged a public duty by writing 
an indignant letter to the ‘‘Times,’’ he 
was not able to make a report of any 
especial value upon the property which he 
had been sent out to investigate—inasmuch 
as at no time in the course of his exhilarat- 
ing travels had he been within four hun- 
dred miles of it. However, his inability 
to make a report was not a matter of much 
consequence one way or the other. Six 
weeks before his return to England, the 
company in whose interest he had made 
his lively journey had definitely collapsed. 

And so, for the second time, Santa Clara 
del Cerro Verde saw plenty depart from it, 
and poverty come in plenty’s place. Once 
more it became desolate. Even in the 
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convent only a dozen or so of the Brothers 
remained: old men who clung to the 
abode that for years had sheltered them, 
and a few young men to whom the vow of 
their Order was real. In the end, these 
Brothers were rewarded for their faithful- 
ness. When the Laws of the Reform closed 
the convents and sequestrated all church 
property to the state, the Convent of Santa 
Clara was suffered to abide unclosed. 
Doubtless this concession was less the re- 
sult of clemency than of indifference. The 
building was without value; and little 
was to be feared in the way of sedition 
from a few old men—the youngest well on 
toward sixty—living far aside from the 
world’s interests and activities in a ruined 
mountain town. 

In truth, a more utterly ruined town 
than this then was—its houses almost all 
abandoned, its few inhabitants bitterly 
poor, its great mine water-logged—scarcely 
could have been found in the whole world. 
And yet, out of the slough.of misery into 
which they had fallen, the fortunes of 
Santa Clara del Cerro Verde were destined 
once more to rise. 


III. 


When the New York and Cerro Verde 
Mining and Reduction Company (Limited) 
took hold of the Santa Clara property 
the most brilliant possession of that largely 
hopeful corporation was its prospectus. 

To say that the author of this prospectus 
was Maj. William Brashar is to say a 
good deal. The Major was a rare hand at 
such compositions; and on this particular 
prospectus, as he himself frankly put it, 
he had ‘‘slung himself.’’ He went well 
back for a start, and presented the ancient 
history of the mine in parallel columns of 
Spanish and English and in a fashion that 
was fetching to a high degree; skilfully 
using this bilingual arrangement in order 
to get in the romantic touches which 
would have been out of place in a paper 
supposed to have been composed (as it 
actually had been) in the plain Saxon 
tongue. 

Having a lively imagination, and being 
well up in Mexican mining history, the 
Major made a very pretty story—telling 
how the devoted Franciscans had founded 
the mission of Santa Clara and how nobly 
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they had carried on their self-sacrificing 
labors among the savages; how the vein of 
silver had been discovered by a shepherd 
searching for a lost sheep high up on the 
mountain-side; how the mine instantly 
had begun to yield enormously, and how 
the shepherd (who, by the way, was made 
out of the whole cloth) became incalculably 
rich and built the still existing magnificent 
Church of Santa Clara as a thank-offering; 
and how the enormous yield of silver went 
on uninterruptedly for more than a hundred 
years. 

And then, getting away from Spanish 
and from his own unacknowledged quota- 
tion marks, the Major became saberly and 
severely practical. With a fine frankness 
he expressed doubts as to the accuracy of 
the Spanish account that he had quoted, 
and with an especially excellent ingenuous- 
ness advanced the opinion that the state- 
ments therein given of the output of the 
mine should be reduced by at least one- 
third. ‘‘But even with this conservative 
underestimate,’’ the Major wrote, ‘‘it 
would be perceived that the property un- 
questionably was one of the richest ever 
developed in Mexico’’—and as he had 
taken the simple precaution to make his 
first set of figures big enough to stand the 
reduction suggested in his second set, this 
assertion on the face of it could not be 
assailed. 

Having thus established an effective 
point of departure, the Major came down 
at a single leap from the first quarter of 
the eighteenth century to the first quarter 
of the nineteenth—and there handled with 
a masterly skill the episode of the English 
Company that was formed to work the 
mine in the year 1823; that never did 
work it; and that went to bits in the year 
1827 with a net loss of more than seventy 
thousand pounds. This material was not 
the most promising stuff in the world to 
put into a prospectus, but the Major man- 
aged to count with it handsomely. From 
the prospectus put out by the English Com- 
pany when it was floated—in its own way 
a fairly good specimen of long-bow litera- 
ture—he quoted figures in regard to the 
mine which were far in excess of his own. 
Thence he proceeded to show that an ab- 
solute confidence in the value of the prop- 
erty had been manifested by a cash sub- 
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scription of upward of seventy thousand 
pounds to be applied to its development; 
and went on to point out—this was done 
with a light but firm touch, and with a 
neat allusion to the well-known conserva- 
tive financial methods of the English—that 
the promise of dividends ‘‘at or exceeding 
the rate of twenty-five per centum per 
annum’’ indicated clearly the valuation of 
the property even at that period (the con- 
ditions being now entirely changed by the 
advent of the railroad) when the cost of 
transportation was almost prohibitory and 
exorbitant prices had to be paid for fuel. 
In conclusion, he stated with a severe 
brevity that the unfortunate collapse of the 
enterprise was due to the revolutionary 
disorders of the times; and then dilated at 
a considerable length upon the existing 
peace and prosperity in Mexico under the 
sway of a government at once able, honest 
and firm. Thus did the Major, by the 
judicious handling of the very unsatisfac- 
tory facts at his disposal, cast over the 
gloom of a most thoroughgoing financial 
disaster the glamour of an almost complete 
theoretical success. 

With the shady past thus advantageously 
disposed of, the Major’s treatment of the 
luminous present and of the brilliant future 
left nothing to be desired. But there was 
no bluster about his method, and each of 
his assuring assertions was either true or 
else not open readily to contradiction. As 
he declared with absolute accuracy, there 
was nothing in the way of exploiting the 
Santa Clara mine, of resuming the opera- 
tions which had made it famous in the six- 
teenth century, but water. All the diffi- 
culties encountered by the English Company 
—bad government, high cost of transporta- 
tion, lack of fuel—had been removed. 
Mexico now was as well governed as any 
country in the world. The construction 
of a railway made it possible to lay down 
machinery and coal within twenty miles of 
the mine. Almost the whole of the wagon- 
haul was across a level plain, leaving only 
a few miles of water-grade road to build 
up the caifion leading to the mine. <A few 
months, possibly a year—it was best to be 
on the safe side and say a year—would be 
required in which to set up the pump and 
clear the mine of water. This prelimi- 
nary work being completed, active mining 











operations and the payment of dividends 
would begin. 

3ut there was another phase of the en- 
terprise, the Major continued, that made 
the investment an exceptionally promising 
one. This was the treatment of the tail- 
ings left from the work which had been 
carried on in the sixteenth century. An- 
alysis of these tailings, the samples being 
taken from the surface of the heap, had 
shown an average value of ten dollars the 
ton. It was thought probable (but this was 
only a probability) that the refuse from 
the earlier workings—when very crude 
methods of extraction were employed 
would assay as high as twenty-five dollars 
the ton. A close estimate of the quantity 
of tailings had been made by a competent 
engineer, and the result arrived at was 
between two hundred and twenty thousand 
and two hundred and twenty-five thousand 
tons. Taking the lower of these esti- 
mates, and taking also the lower estimate 
of value, it was evident that the Company 
was in a position to clean up ore to the 
value of four millions of dollars before the 
mine was even opened; and this work 
would be carried on as soon as the stamps 
were set up, and would be continued until 
the removal of the water made still more 
profitable operations possible. After that, 
possibly, the treatment of the tailings 
might be carried on at odd times. Mak- 
ing a conservative estimate of the cost of 
machinery, of transportation, of labor and 
of miscellaneous expenses, it would there- 
fore be perceived, the Major stated—with 
a triumphant logic that was irrefutable, 
since it was the inevitable sequence to his 
own premises—that the net profit arising 
from this merely incidental asset very 
nearly would cover all preliminary ex- 
penses, including the purchase and install- 
ation of their entire plant. 

In conclusion, the Major explained that 
of the capital stock, which had been fixed 
at five hundred thousand dollars—for pru- 
dential reasons the capitalization had been 
kept at alow figure—one-fifth was retained 
by the owners of the property and two- 
fifths had been subscribed by persons in- 
timately associated with the enterprise from 
its inception. The remaining two-fifths 
were offered to the public strictly at par. 
In order to place this stock, he declared 
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with dignity, there was no need to dis- 
count it. As the shares were unassessable, 
and as the security was obvious—the ore 
in the heap of tailings alone representing, 
at the lowest estimate, four times the value 
of the capitalization—it self-evidently was 
worth its face value. Therefore it would 
be placed only at par. And as a parting 
shot he earnestly advised prospective pur- 
chasers, in their own interest, not to be 
tempted to sell out when the stock rose, 
as it almost certainly would rise shortly, to 
a considerable premium. This inconsider- 
ate course would bring an immediate small 
profit, but in the long run it would entail 
a large loss. 

What made Major Brashar’s services as 
a@ prospectus-writer sought after was his 
judicious habit of literal truthfulness in 
every particular that could be checked off 
easily, combined with his discretion in 
drawing from the pure fount of his imagi- 
nation only such statements as could not 
easily be disproved. In the effort above 
outlined he had excelled himself; but 
even more in the quantity of truth that he 
had left out than in the quality of truth 
that he had put in. Had he stated that 
the heap of tailings lay in a cleft in the 
mountains several hundred feet deep, out 
of which they would have to be hoisted or 
else carried for two miles along a road yet 
to be made, and that their value rested 
upon the unsupported assertion of the 
Mexican vendors of the property; had he 
stated that the water in the mine was fed 
constantly from a spring which in the 
rainy season poured forth a devastating 
torrent; and, above all, had he stated that 
on the stock subscribed for ‘‘by persons 
intimately associated with the enterprise 
from its inception’’ not a dollar had been 
paid—well, had he put these several facts 
into his prospectus the chances are that he 
might not immediately have unloaded upon 
a confiding public the offered two hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of shares. As he 
omitted them, and as he made a strong bid 
for popular confidence by offering his 
shares only at par, the successful floating 
of the Company at once was assured. The 
two thousand shares offered in the pro- 
spectus were placed ina week. Within a 
fortnight the Major, and his associates on 
the ground floor, benevolently permitted 
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an eager public to purchase rather more 
than half of their own holdings—and even 


would have surrendered the whole of 
them, had not a general break in the 
market suddenly stopped the demand. 


This operation, the share certificates having 


cost their vendors only what it cost to 
print them, was superior to the transmu- 
tation of metals. Indeed, it was so ex- 


cellent a return upon a strictly vacuous in- 
vestment that most of those who had 
profited by it, being satisfied, closed out 
their holdings of New York and Cerro 
Verde on a falling market and _ betook 
themselves to fresh woods of a speculative 
nature and to mining pastures new. But 
the Major himself hung on. He was of a 
sanguine temperament, and believed 
that he saw his way to winning another 
rubber before he definitely abandoned the 


he 


game. 
Iv. 


It was an axiom with Major Brashar that 
in the lexicon of youthful mining enter- 
prises—whether the same were or were not 
reserved by fate for a bright maturity— 
there should be no such word as fail. 

His own statement of this spirited con- 
cept was less elegant than the foregoing, 
but it was not less strong. ‘‘It makes me 
tired,’’ he said, ‘‘to be in with a lot of 
chumps who all the time .are getting up 
on their ears and howling that the whole 


damn business is going to everlasting 
smash. That kind of a crowd would smash 


anything—if they had the chance they’d 
bust the bottom out from under the pyra- 
mids of Egypt. No, I want the men I 
work with, and the men that I start to 
working for me, to believe that we’re dead 
sure bound to come out on top—same as 
I always do myself. Give me a crowd like 
that, and I’d back the outfit to build a 
pontoon railroad across the Atlantic Ocean 
—which is a thing that’ll be done, some 
day, mark my words. All it needs is 
money and brains and backbone and the 
nerve to hold And for choice I'll 
always take my men young. A young 
man isn’t all the time thinking about some 
other thing he did some time and wondering 
whether he hadn’t better do this thing 
that same way. And because he’s not 
hidebound he hits out fresh at whatever 


on. 
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he tackles, and he takes chances, and he 
hustles instead of sitting around giving 
himself good advice—and so he gets there, 
nine times out of every ten.’ 

Holding fast to these energetic prin- 
ciples, it was only natural, therefore, that 
Major Brashar picked out a young man to 
be Superintendent of the Santa Clara mine. 
He had had his eye on this particular 
young man for a year or two; and because 
he had perceived his value he had been 
saving him until he could play him, as he 
put it, for all he was worth. 

When the Major first fell in with him, 
in Tucson, Laurence Boldwin was work- 
ing about as hopeless a mine as ever was 
operated even in Arizona. It had opened 
fairly well, but at fifty feet down the pay- 
streak began to pinch out and at sixty feet 
down was not to be found with a micro- 
scope. Even the Mexican miners wanted 
to quit work in disgust. Any ordinary 
man would have called off the gangs and 
sent his resignation East by telegraph. 
But Boldwin, not being an ordinary man, 
hung on. He had a notion that the vein 
had thinned just above an ore-chamber; 
and he wanted to give that ore-chamber a 
chance. When the _ pay-streak pinched 
out altogether, he received written orders 
from the President of the Company to 
abandon the mine. Instead of obeying 
his orders, he went down to Tucson—it 
was then that the Major met him—and 
telegraphed for conditional leave to sink 
another ten feet at his own cost. His 
terms were that if he did not make a strike 
he would stand the extra loss himself; 
and that if he did make a strike all ex- 
penses should be charged off and then he 
and the Company would divide. The 
President telegraphed back, tersely: ‘‘Sink 
to hell, on your own terms.”’ 

Boldwin did not go that far. He sunk 
seven feet—and struck an ore-body that 
cleaned up pure silver to the value of forty- 
three thousand dollars. He had to fight 
with the Company, of course, for his half. 
But he had his written orders to stop work, 
and his telegram and the President’s answer 
were on file. His case was so good that 
even the Company’s solicitor advised a set- 
tlement. Then the Company wanted to 
make him Vice-President as well as Super- 
intendent—which was only a handsome 
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way of offering to pay him two salaries— 
provided he would join in putting into the 
development of the mine all the money 
that had just come out of it. He an- 
swered positively that the mine now really 
was played out and that he would not 
have anything more to do with it. When 
he delivered this ultimatum there was 
some breezy talk for-a while in the Presi- 
dent’s office; but the upshot of it was that 
he got a certified check for his share of 
the profits—rather more than nineteen 
thousand dollars—and his resignation was 
accepted. Then the Company put in a 
new man and went ahead in its scheme of 
continued development; and with such 
rapidity that inside of a year it had sunk 
all of its cash, and a good deal more than 
all of its credit, in a dry-rock hole that 
did not yield a dollar. Then the whole 
concern smashed. 

It was when Major Brashar heard the 
result of this venture, the plucky beginning 
of which had impressed him strongly, 
that he marked down Boldwin for a useful 
man. ‘‘He’s got sand,’’ was the Major’s 
mental commentary. ‘‘When I’ve got a 
job on hand that sand’s wanted for, he'll 
do.”” 

Having made his stake, Boldwin decided 
to go East for a while and enjoy himself. 
He had not been East for two years and he 
felt that he fairly was entitled, under the 
circumstances, to a holiday. For a man 
not yet turned of twenty-six, who had 
started in life with no capital but his pro- 
fession, the situation was exhilarating. 
Three or four more strikes like the one 
that he had just made and his future 
would be secure. To safeguard this fut- 
ure, he put his money into solid secur- 
ities only; keeping out a couple of thou- 
sand or so to pay for his proposed good 
time. 

It is possible that some young men com- 
ing East flush after two years in Arizona 
would have distributed red paint over the 
city of New York with a liberal hand. 
But Boldwin’s tendencies were not toward 
decoration of that pronounced sort and he 
took his enjoyment quietly. He settled 
down into snug lodgings, and made his 
quarters less like a camp and more like a 
home by laying in a good stock of books 
and by being a bit extravagant in the 
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matter of prints and water-colors. He 
went to the few plays that were worth 
seeing; did not miss a single opera; sub- 
scribed to the Philharmonic; saw all that 
there was to see in the way of pictures— 
and gave zest to this by no means irrational 
scheme of amusement by grinding through 
a course of metallurgy at the Columbia 
School of Mines. 

In order to keep up his Spanish, he fre- 
quented an exotic little restaurant, known 
as the Casa Napoléon, where that language 
normally was spoken; and it was there 
that he fell in again with Major Brashar— 
who congratulated him heartily on his good 
fortune, and was as cordial as he well 
could be. For the time for using this 
‘‘sandy’’ man had come; and the Major, 
who was something of a fatalist, hailed 
his opportune appearance as a good omen. 
They had frequent dinners together, at all 
of which the Major talked about his Santa 
Clara venture freely; and was especially 
careful—nicely estimating the means best 
suited to his ends—to be frankly confi- 
dential in regard to the diflicult engineer- 
ing work that had to be done: the build- 
ing of the road through the cafion, the 
recovery of the tailings from the bottom 
of the ravine, and, above all, the doubt- 
ful issue of the struggle between any pump 
whatever and the Cerro Verde spring. 


‘It'll be tough work, damn tough 
work,’’ he said, ‘‘to make things go. 


But I guess we can find a man who’s got 
the brains and the nerve to do it—and 
whoever he is, he’ll make his everlasting 
reputation as an engineer. Just let one of 
those water-logged Mexican mines 
wrung out and started, and the business 
will set in with a rush. Everybody ‘ll 
go at it at once, and they'll all be after the 
man who showed how the thing could be 
done. He can strike for the fanciest 
prices—and get ’em. And he can keep 
at it until he’s made any sized pile that 
he thinks he wants.’’ 

It was with much complacency that the 
Major observed the effect which talk of 
this sort had upon Boldwin—the flush that 
came to his cheeks as he listened, and the 
eager look that came into his eyes. Once 
he asked—with an affectation of extreme 
carelessness—if the Company had any 
particular man in view for the job; and 
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the Major’s easy, ‘‘Well, no, I can’t say 
that we have. There's no hurry, and we're 
just looking around,’’ did not seem wholly 
to satisfy him. 

But that he asked the question entirely 
satisfied the Major. ‘‘He’s all right now,’’ 
this gentleman observed to himself, in the 
shady retirement of his inner consciousness. 
‘‘T can have him when I want him—and 
he’s the kind I want. His dander’ll get 
up when he ketches on to the all-fired size 
of his contract, and he'll make the fur fly. 
He's not likely to pull the thing through 
—nobody is. But he’s the hustling kind 
that don’t tucker out easy and he'll think 
he’s going to; and that'll make him sure 
to send up reports that’ll keep things 
booming—until the time comes for knock- 
ing the bottom out of the boom.’’ 


. 


Probably Boldwin would have pressed 
more vigorously his claim to being the 
identical person for whom Major Brashar 
was looking had not a stronger interest 
just then engaged his thoughts. 

This interest was named Helen Warden 
—who not only realized his (somewhat 
hazy) conception of what a wife should be, 
but supplemented it so pleasingly in so 
many different directions that he was dis- 
posed to regard her as quite too good to be 
true. And she, for her part—though he 
was far from guessing it—found a wonder- 
ful charm in this resolute young fellow: 
elate with triumph after his first victorious 
encounter with Fortune, and thrilling with 
a joyous confidence in his own ability to 
accomplish anything to which mortal man 
might set his hand. And the charm grew 
stronger when she perceived that with his 
strength was also tenderness; and that, for 
all his airy assurance of being able to con- 
quer everything else, he was most becom- 
ingly humble in his hope of conquering 
her love. There was a thrilling pleasure, 
she found, in having this daredevil of a 
curly-headed, blue-eyed young giant so ob- 
viously afraid of her—and at the same time 
so obviously ready to defy lions and tigers, 
and extreme dangers generally, for the sake 
of winning even a small portion of her good 
will. 

Under conditions so favorable to its 
progress, this particular case of true love 
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ran both smoothly and rapidly. It had its 
beginning in November, when he chanced 
to meet her at a reception—and was startled 
by finding her grown up into a young 
woman and quite different from the little 
girl whom he had not seen for seven years. 
It had its crisis in Mareh—when he made a 
statement of his wishes that would have 
been wholly unintelligible to her had she 
been compelled to extract his meaning 
from his words. At a later date—it was 
during their month of honeymooning in 
the Catskills—Laurence expressed surprise 
that she had received what might have 
been a confused, and certainly should have 
been a rather confusing, declaration with 
such calmness that she was able to give 
him an immediate decisive reply. To 
which crude observation Helen replied 
with a fine air of superior wisdom: ‘* You 
foolish boy! As though those honest blue 
eyes of yours had not told me everything 
at least a hundred times!"’ 

It was in early September that they 
were married, and the autumn month that 
they passed in the Catskills was a season 
spent beyond the borders of real life in 
the region of the ideal. Together they 
found Arcady; and only now and then, 
when his thoughts turned to the opening 
that there was for somebody in the Santa 
Clara venture, did Laurence remember that 
there was such a thing as a working world. 
When these thoughts came they were un- 
settling, and he tried to stifle them; but 
for the life of him he could not help won- 





dering at times who would be the lucky 
man. It was a good thing, he decided 


with much firmness, that the offer had not 
come to him. The mere thought of leav- 
ing Helen made him wretched; and had he 
gone to Mexico it would have been down- 


right cruelty to take her along. The 
opening was a brilliant one, certainly: 


but he was glad that his chance for it— if 
ever he had had a chance for it—was past 
and gone. And having arrived at this 
definite conclusion, he would fall to think- 
ing how he would have met and mastered 
the several difficulties of the situation, and 
then of the honor that would have come 
to him and of the fortune that he would 
have made—and would pull himself up 
short in the midst of regretting keenly 
that the case was closed. And then, one 
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morning, came a letter from Major Brashar 
formally offering him the position of Su- 
perintendent of the Santa Clara mine. 

It was near the end of the month that 
the letter came, while they pleasantly 
were planning a jaunt northward by way 
of the Lakes and the Saint Lawrence to 
Quebec and Montreal. Having read it, he 
laughed a little—but not very easily— 
while he told Helen of the offer that it 
contained. ‘‘The Major’s a good deal of 
a scamp,’’ he went on, ‘‘and his record is 
shady; but this time he seems to be play- 
ing squarely and to have got hold of a 
good thing. I heard some talk about the 
property a couple of months ago from 
some of the men who have put money into 
it. They said that there certainly was an 
enormous fortune in the mine, and all they 
needed was a live man who would get it 
out for them. It looks as if they and the 
Major had concluded that I’m that sort of 
a man. The Major’s shady, but there’s 
not much about mining that he don’t 
know; and the rest of the lot didn’t seem 
to be especially fools, either. It’s some- 
thing of a compliment to have such an 
outfit ask me to take hold of such a job.”’ 

‘*And will you?’’ 

Laurence was silent for a moment, and 
then answered slowly: ‘‘No, it won't do. 
It’s all very well for them to offer me 
eight thousand a year and expenses—that’s 
rousing big pay, you know—and a block 
of the stock besides. It shows they really 
want me when they make an offer like 
that—that they want me bad. But no, it 
won’t do, Nelly. I’m not going off to 
leave you. I wouldn’t close with them if 
they’d offer me the whole mine.”’ 

‘*Leave me? Why, of course you won't. 
What nonsense you are talking, Laurie. 
I'm voing along !’’ 

‘*By Jove! Do you really mean it? 
What a brick you are, Nell!’’ Laurence’ 
broke out enthusiastically. And then his 
enthusiasm suddenly left him, and in a 
very different tone he continued: ‘‘No, 
no, Nelly—I tell you it won’t do. You 
might be able to stand Utah, or even Mon- 
tana; but down in Mexico you never could 
get along at all. You’d be utterly wretched, 
child; and I'd be in a fever of worry about 
you the whole time. It’s a big stake, of 
course. Offers. like that don’t 


grow on 
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trees. Eight thousand a year and ex- 
penses, and a block of stock that will be 
worth anywhere from a hundred thousand 
to half a million when I get the mine to 
going—and I shall get it to going, you 
know—is a pretty big thing. And I’ve 
always wanted the chance to tackle one of 
those old water-logged Mexican mines, 
anyway—with plenty of capital back of 
me, and full swing to run things in my 
own way. Getting one of those mines 
started up and paying again would be a 
splendid card for me. The country’s full 
of them, and if I started up one—— 

‘*But this is all rubbish! Just wait for 
five minutes while I write to Major Brashar 
that he and his mine may go to Jericho 
—and then we'll get at the maps and time- 
tables and settle this Canadian expedition 
out of hand.’’ 

‘‘Laurence! It is only one month and 
four days since you promised to love, 
honor and obey me—what you really said, 
I know, was cherish, but it meant obey— 
all my life long. I don’t suppose you'll 
quite live up to that always, but it is much 
too soon for you to begin to break your 
word. My orders, now, are positive. Sit 
down instantly at that table and write to 
your Major that you accept his offer and 
are ready to leave for Mexico immediately, 
and that taking me with you will be a 
part of your expenses—because you could 
no more go without me than you could 
go without your legs or arms.”’ 

Laurence half turned toward the table. 
There could be no mistaking the direction 
in which his desires tended. As_ he 
ehecked himself he said: ‘‘But I’m so 
afraid that you’ll be miserable. You see 
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‘*Not another word !’’ Helen interrupted 
with a commanding wave of her hand. 
‘You have your orders, sir—act upon 
them! Perhaps, though, you had better 
leave out about the Company paying my 
expenses. _Yes, leave that out. Write to 
the Major a dignified letter of acceptance. 
But let him see that you appreciate the 
compliment that they have paid you, and 
that you really are just as energetic and as 
prompt as they think you are. Tell him 
that you'll be in New York to-morrow 
morning—I’ll begin to pack this minute, 
and we'll go down by the night train— 
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and that you’ll be ready, if necessary, to 
leave "New York to-morrow evening on 
your way to the mine. 

* “Qh, Laurie, what fun this is! I’ve al- 
ways wanted to be ordered to make a very 
long journey in a very great hurry; and I’ve 
always wanted to go to Mexico; and I’ve 
always—well, not always, but it seems like 
always, don’t it?—-wanted to flying 
off to the ends of the earth with you! 
It’s like having a whole lot of delightful 
dreams all coming true at You 
dear, dear boy—how lovely it is that you 
have got such a place, and what a good 
time we are going to have! And, of 
course, we won't stay in Mexico forever. 
When you’ve made your half million—or 
your whole million, very likely—and every- 
body is talking about your splendid suc- 
cess as an engineer, we'll come away in a 


go 


once, 


blaze of glory. And then we'll travel 
everywhere, absolutely everywhere; and 


we'll buy all the best books and pictures 
and hear all the best music in the world. 
How good and how dear of you it is to 
give me all this happiness! Not go, in- 
deed! How can you—— 

‘*Well, even if I am ‘solid pluck’ and 
also an ‘angel’—don’t you think a solidly 
plucky angel is rather a funny notion, 
Laurie?—you needn’t try to squeeze all 
the breath out of my body. And you've 
absolutely ruined my hair!’’ 

And then Laurence wrote his acceptance 
of Major Brashar’s offer, and informed 
that gentleman that he would meet him to 
talk things over on the ensuing morning 
in New York. 

VI. 


Their departure for Mexico, while less 
precipitate than Helen had hoped for, was 
sufficiently hasty to realize her declared 
ambition to go off with a whiz. Within 
a week they were under way; and within 
a fortnight she was established temporarily 
under a matronly American wing at Zaca- 
tecas, while Laurence organized his staff 
and then went on to Santa Clara to begin 
work there and to make ready for her some 
sort of a home. 

As it was necessary that the members of 
his force should speak Spanish, he had 
deferred getting it together until his arrival 
in Mexico; and he justly considered that 
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he was lucky in finding in Zacatecas the 
three men whom he needed—an assistant 
engineer, a bookkeeper and a storekeeper 
—all ready to his hand. The engineer, 
Harstairs, who gladly threw over his rail- 
road work for this better-paid job, was a 
pleasant young Englishman, well up in his 


profession and also well-bred, to whom 
Laurence took kindly at sight. Kelton, 


the storekeeper, who had been doing min- 
ing work in the country for twenty years, 
was an American; a trustworthy man, but 
of melancholy humor and with a prodig- 
ious faculty for holding his tongue. The 
bookkeeper, Schlemmer, was a little round 
German whose personality did not count 
for much one way or the other; but he 
had a perfect knowledge of Spanish and a 
working command of English, and _ his 
recommendations were of the best. 
Laurence felt quite reasonably elated by 
the ease with which he had got together 
so good an. outfit; but he was not at all 
by the opinions upon the Santa 
Clara property which were presented to 
him freely by mining men. It was con- 
ceded that the working over of the tail- 
ings—if some economical way of getting 
them to the stamps could be devised— 
might prove fairly profitable; but the vi- 
sionary estimate that made this refuse worth 
twenty dollars a ton was laughed to scorn. 
As to the draining and working of the 
mine, it was declared flatly to be impos- 
sible. The most hopeful opinion was 
that even if the mine could be cleared by 
steady pumping throughout the entire dry 
season, it certainly would fill up again as 
soon as the rains began. No pump that 
ever was put together, said these Job's 
comforters, could pump against the Cerro 
Verde spring in the season of rains. 
Boldwin’s enthusiasm was a little cooled 
by the discouraging consensus of opinion 
upon his undertaking; but, on the other 
hand, his fighting spirit was aroused. He 
had taken this big contract, he reflected, 
precisely because it was a big contract— 
and quite as much for the sake of glory as 
for the sake of cash. That it should get 


elated 


bigger on his hands was not a matter to 
complain about, but rather the contrary. 
Exactly in proportion to the size of the 
difficulties which he mastered would be the 
size of his success. 


And what did these 
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old-fogy Mexican miners know about 
modern mining methods, anyway? He'd 


show them what could be done with Amer- 
ican machinery, and also what could be 
done by an American engineer! In a 


word, figuratively speaking, his back 
bristled and he went at the situation 


horns down. 

But as he walked his horse at the head 
of his little party up the six miles of trail 
through the cafon, Boldwin admitted to 
himself that the size of one of the diffi- 
culties touched upon by his Zacatecas 
friends—that of making a wagon-road up 
to the mine—had not been greatly over- 
estimated. This was the first piece of 
work that he had to attend to. The base 
of his supplies, including fuel, being the 
nearby railway, a wagon-road was a neces- 
sity; as it had not been in the time of the 
English occupation, sixty years earlier, 
when the only available fuel had been wood 
and when, the coast being the supply- 
base, the machinery had been sent from 
England in sections small enough to be 
packed in on muleback. The building 
of this road, he admitted to himself, 
would be a fairly tough piece of work; but 
still it would be entirely practicable. He 
had a good eye for location, and so had 
Harstairs. As they rode along they 
noted the lay of the land and located the 
road roughly. By bridging the cafion at 
one point, and by building a pretty stiff 
amount of retaining wall, they concluded 
that they could get a satisfactory grade 
without any serious rock-cutting. 

As they rounded the last turn in the 
cafon and ascended a little crest, whence 
the trail dipped again downward to a 
broad plateau, the prospect that opened 
before them filled Boldwin with delight 
and astonishment. At their feet lay a 
park-like valley of such green loveliness as 
he had not seen elsewhere in Mexico, and 
in its midst was a town so considerable as 
to prove that Major Brashar had not drawn 
upon his imagination for his facts in 
regard to the vast yield of the mine in 
ancient times. Many of the houses were 
so large that they fairly were entitled to 
be called palaces; and above them all 
towered the great church, surmounted by 
two squat bell-towers and by a glittering 
dome of glazed tiles. But the chief charm 
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of this delectable valley lay in its abun- 
dant lush verdure, that everywhere made 
it glad. In the Jong-past season of pros- 
perity channels had been cut through 
which the plentiful water had been distrib- 
uted lavishly, and still served in 
great part the purpose for which they had 
been Behind the convent that 
nestled the church, and behind the 
larger were shady gardens in 
which flowers were growing by mere in- 
stinct of their sweet natures amidst fruit- 
trees all gone wild; along the streets were 
lines of shade-trees beside the water-chan- 
nels; the little Plaza Major was a veritable 
bower. And beyond the town, rising 
high above it, was the great Cerro Verde: 
clothed in a delicious green downward 
fiom the level of the spring. 

As he looked down upon all this green 
loveliness, after his ride of fourteen miles 
across a sun-scorched, cactus-covered plain 
and his six-mile scramble up the bare 
canon, it seemed to Laurence as though 
he had come upon the Earthly Paradise. 
His spirits rose with a bound. Of one 
good thing he had there full assurance: 
whatever might be the difficulties before 
him, at least the home that he and Helen 
were to live in while his work went on 
would be as beautiful as Mexico had to give. 


Vil. 


In spite of his spirits, the desolateness 
of the forsaken, ruined town chilled him 
a little as they rode down into it. What 
had been the houses of adobe were mere 
clay-heaps; and while the stone houses, 
many of them with beautifully carved fa- 
cades, remained perfect so far as their walls 
were concerned, their woodwork was 
rotten and fragmentary and here and there 
a roof had fallen in. With a grim satire, 
which had in it also a touch of pathos, 
the lower windows of these broken dwell- 
ings were protected by iron gratings 
heavily but elegantly wrought. The only 
sign of human life that they saw as they 
rode onward to the Plaza was a bent old 
man standing in the doorless doorway of 
what had been a very stately mansion in 
its day. As they passed him he gazed at 
them wondcringly, but did not speak. 
Evidently his astonishment at the sight of 
strangers was too deep for words. 


these 
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Farther on they found a few houses in 
which were inhabitants—ragged sad 
creatures who came forth and clustered 
around them begging  piteously—and 
when they halted their horses on the Plaza 
and looked about them they were en- 
circled by a tatterdemalion little crowd. 

Surrounding the Plaza were the noblest 
buildings of the town. On two of its 
sides were palace-like dwellings, stately 
still. On the third side was the Casa 
Municipal, once the home of the town gov- 
ernment; and adjoining it was another 
massive structure that still was called the 
Caja Real—though the years of a long life- 
time had vanished since within that bare 
coffer any of the King’s treasure had been 
stored. Rising high on the fourth side 
of the Plaza was the rich facade of the 
church, a marvel of curiously involved 
churrigueresque stonework in the midst 
of which was posed the stone figure of the 
blessed Santa Clara above the high arched 
door; and beside the church was the long, 
low facade of the convent, also wrought 
richly, overtopped by a soft fringe of 
branches springing from tall trees growing 
in the garden beyond. Drawn forth by 
the rare sound of horses’ feet, and by the 
babble of begging voices, two Brothers 
came out from the church and stood to- 
gether, on the highest step of the flight 
leading up to its portal, in the slanting 
sunlight before the black shadow of the 
open doorway. The cowls of their blue 
habits had fallen back, showing the scant 
snow-white hair surrounding their tonsures. 
Each carried a staff, and as they. looked 
down in a slow maze of wonder at the 
sight before them they leaned on these 
supports with the broken and weary air of 
old, old men. 

The house which Boldwin and his party 
turned to enter after their momentary halt 
—that was to be their headquarters, as it 
had been of their English predecessors 
sixty years back—was the largest and the 
finest in the town. Originally it had 
been the home of the richest man in Santa 
Clara; and he had built it, a century and 
a half earlier, in the time of the mine's 
richest yield. It stood facing the church 
across the Plaza—a huge square structure 
of two stories, inclosing a great central 
court in which was a beautifully carved 
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stone fountain and from which a carved 
stone stairway led upward to the cloistered 
gallery that went about its four sides and 
gave access to its many enormous rooms. 
And in its rear—reached from the court by 
an arched passage, and from the upper 
floor by another stone-carved stairway— 
was a far-extending garden, once laid out 
with an elegant formality, that had ac- 
quired a new, fresh beauty by becoming 
through neglect a gentle wilderness. 

Having been very solidly built to start 
with, and having been put in thorough 
order by its English occupants, the house 
was not anywhere seriously out of repair; 
and Laurence came upon one delightful 
suite of rooms—less coldly vast in size 
than any of the others, and commanding a 
lovely view westward of the green flank 
of the Cerro—that he instantly de- 
cided’ should be their home. From the 
fact that some pieces of English furniture 
still remained there—a stiff, square table, 
a stiff sofa matched by six stiff chairs, 
a footstool and a little work-table—he 
inferred that these rooms had been occu- 
pied by the English Superintendent; and 
from the footstool and the work-table 
that he had brought his wife with him: 
and he fell to wondering if they also were 
young and just married when they came 
there—and what had been their fortunes 
after the Company that sent them there 
had gone to bits. There was so much of 
melancholy in these thoughts, and they 
made the apartment so ghostly, that he 
was glad to hurry out of it; and to betake 
himself to the general inspection of the 
property that would fix his attention upon 
practical matters, and so would crowd 
these disheartening reflections upon the ill 
luck of his predecessor from his mind. 

His round of the lower rooms of the 
house, though also a little ghostly, gave 
highly satisfactory results. They had been 
arranged by the English outfit for pre- 
cisely the purposes to which he should put 
them and needed only a general cleaning 
to be ready for use. Even the desks re- 
mained in the room that had been the Com- 
pany’s office, and a yellow calendar for 
the year 1827 still was hanging upon the 
wall. 


The old Mexican 


who piloted him 
through these desert chambers, a bowed 
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old man well turned of seventy, remem- 
bered the English very well; though at 
the time of their departure he had been 
boy. They were 
caballeros, every them, this old 
Benito said. The Senor Superintendente 
once had given him a dollar, and his wife 
—who was fair and beautiful as an angel 
him delicious little 
many times. His mother, he added, had 
been their cook; and his father had been 
honored with the charge of the 
splendid English horses on which they took 
their daily rides—until the Revolutionists 
came up to Santa Clara and carried off 
these horses, along with everything else of 
value on which they could lay their hands. 
But to Boldwin’s eager questioning as to 
what had become of the Englishman and 
his wife Benito could give no satisfactory 
reply. He knew only that one morning 
they and all the others, mounted 
scrubby Mexican ponies, had ridden away 
—the beautiful lady looking very sorrow- 
ful, and the tall Sefor her husband in a 
great rage, and saying ‘‘Goddam!’’ to 
everybody, because his fine English horses 
were gone. And so these specters, so un- 
expectedly conjured up from the mists of 
the old man’s memory, appeared only for 
a moment and then hopelessly were lost. 

The afternoon was waning when Bold- 
win had finished his inspection of the 
building, but there still remained an hour 
or so of daylight; and this he devoted, 
taking Benito with him, to a survey of 
the situation immediately around the mine. 

The shaft was a half-mile up the slope 
of the Cerro, and midway between it and 
the town was the spring. At the spring 
he halted; and as he perceived the aston- 
ishing volume of its discharge he realized 
more than ever that the contract which 
he had taken was a very big one indeed— 
and got but cold comfort from Benito’s 
observation that, the rains being well over, 
it was not nearly at full flow. With what 
struck him as a wholly misplaced enthusi- 
asm, the old man descanted upon the 
magnificent outrush of the waters in the 
rainy season, and upon the overwhelming 
force of the torrent which then poured 
forth—making a presentment of the case 
so disheartening that he was glad of the 
diversion when, dropping his voice a little, 
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Benito tell of the oldtime 
Indian belief that the spring was the home 
of a spirit which never would suffer it to 
be conquered save at the price of its con- 
queror’s life. 

‘*Perhaps it is only a foolish fancy, 
Benito added; but doubtfully. 
‘*T had it from my father, who was half of 
the Indian He believed it, and so 
did my mother; and I remember how 
happy they were because the good English- 
man did not succeed in what he came 
here for, and so got safe away.’’ And 
the old man spoke so seriously that Bold- 
win good-naturedly maintained his own 
seriousness, and gravely answered that it 
was most fortunate that so dangerous an 
issue between the powers of the flesh and 
of the spirit had not been joined. But as 
they turned away his desire to laugh left 
him. After all, he reflected, this super- 
stition was only the formulation by simple 
minds of the conviction that the spring 
was too strong for living man to conquer 
it; and, now that he had seen it, he had 
an uncomfortable feeling that perhaps this 
might be true. 

Presently, as they went on upward, they 
passed a section of iron pipe lying beside 
the path propped on two stones—a mere 
rust-eaten shell that had broken at its 
middle with its own weight. There it 
had been left, doubtless, one evening sixty 
years before. On the following morning 
its bearers have returned and 
carried it on upward to the mouth of the 
shaft. But that evening was the last of 
the life of the English Company. In the 
morning work was not resumed. Boldwin 
had expected, of course, to find things in 
the disorder that would result from a sud- 
den stop; but this sharp proof of how 
very sudden the stop had been gave him 
a Curious shock of pained surprise. It set 
him to thinking—just as the little work- 
table had set him to thinking—about the 
English engineer who had come to do, and 
who hadn’t done, the very work that he 
himself had undertaken. No doubt that 
other man, when he came with his wife 
and settled down there, felt entirely con- 
fident that he would succeed. The rusted 
pipe, left for the night on the mountain-side 
and never picked up again, showed how 
completely and how suddenly he had failed, 
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The disorderly mass of rusted machinery 
that he found lying at the mouth of the 
shaft did not weigh upon Boldwin’s mind 
nearly so heavily as the solitary outpost 
of ruin that he had first encountered. The 
state of affairs at the shaft was what he 
had expected to fiud there, and he was 
prepared to meet it practically. On the 
whole, the situation was better than he 
had hoped for. The incomplete pump, 
some pieces of which were in place while 
other pieces were lying on the ground, of 
course was worthless. Every part of it 
was eaten through with rust. Even the 
lack of the sections which the Revolu- 
tionists (if they were Revolutionists) play- 
fully had tumbled into the bed of the 
Pinuco made no difference so far as its 
availability was concerned. But the squared 
stones set for its foundation could be used 
again, the walls of the roofless pump-house 
still were sound, and the space leveled 
on solid rock for the old arrastras would 
serve admirably for the stamps—all of 
which was so much clear gain. 

The sun had set behind the mountain 


when Boldwin, having finished preliminary 
investigations, came out from the pump- 
house through the doorway which opened 
close upon the mouth of the shaft. In 


that uncertain light the shadow of the 
building fell heavily; so heavily that the 
unguarded opening seemed to be only a 
patch of shadow a little more dark—and 
he drew a quick breath as he thought of 
what would follow upon the misstep so 
easily made. 

Advancing, he bent over the edge and 
tried to peer downward; but the blackness 
was dense, impenetrable. 

‘‘Guard yourself, Sefior,’’ cried Benito 
anxiously. ‘‘It is more than two hundred 
varas to the water; and beneath the water 
it is a hundred varas more.’’ 

Moved by a sudden impulse, Boldwin 
picked up a heavy fragment of stone, a 
half-hundredweight, and heaved it into 
the opening. As it whirred through the 
dead black air downward there was no 
sound for a long while save a low murmur- 
ous rustling. Then came a dull crash fol- 
lowed by a prolonged muffled rattle, as 
the stone struck against some projection 
and thereafter during its descent bounded 
from side to side of the shaft. And at 
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last, so softly as scarcely to be audible, 
there came up the hiss of a splash—that 
died away in faintest sibilant whispers 
until all was still. 

As Boldwin turned away abruptly a 
shiver ran through him—one of those 
curious sudden tremors for which we 
account by the saying that strangers are 
walking on our graves. He was as desti- 
tute of nerves, ordinarily, as a man well 
could be; but on that particular day he 
unquestionably was nervous. It was the 
result, he concluded, of the excitement in- 
cident to taking possession of the ruinous 
kingdom that he had been sent to raise 
again to prosperity. Whatever the cause 
of his nervousness may have been, he 
certainly could not shake it off. Indeed, 
as he walked down the mountain-side in 
the twilight, it took a firmer hold upon 
him; and presently developed in his mind 
an utterly absurd fancy that for the mo- 
ment was not in the least absurd to him 
but was very horrible and very real. 

In some odd way it seemed to him that 
he himself was the stone ,which he had 
cast into the mouth of the shaft to fall six 
hundred feet through air} and to sink 
through water half as far jagain; that he 
himself had vanished into:‘the blackness; 
had struck against the projecting rock, 
and thence downward, mangled, bleeding, 
had spun back and forth between the 
jagged walls—and so, at last, had fallen 
into the water with that soft hissing 
splash whereof the echo seemed still to be 
whispering in his ears. 

All this was hideously real to him—and 
more: for he seemed to feel the sharp 
reviving chill of the water as he plunged 
deep into it, and then its loathsome foul- 
ness as he rose again and struggled on its 
slimy surface; to hear his own hopeless 
cries for help whilst he held fast for a 
time to a rough outjut from the rocky 
wall; to feel a numbing coldness stealing 
over his body, and breeding in his soul the 
more searching coldness of despair; to 
hear the gasp that he gave as his hold at 
last relaxed, and the gurgle in which that 
gasp ended as the slime and scum closed 
over him—and then to feel himself slowly 
sinking, sinking, sinking, down through 
three hundred feet of water to the very 
bottom of the Santa Clara mine, 


(To be continued.) 
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LIKE IN WOMEN. 


By RAFFORD PYKE 


“T° O tell just what it is that men like in 
| women is much more difficult than to 
set forth the qualities which women like 
in men. The explanation of why it is 
more difficult will seem to many persons 
paradoxical, and to others quite untrue. 
The reason, however, is simply this: that 
men are in the main more superficial than 
women in all that concerns the emotional 
life, and therefore they show more varia- 
tion in their tastes and preferences. This 
remark obviously demands deve®pment; 
yet a little reflection will show that it is 
in accordance with the facts. Women, 
whether educated or uneducated, whether 
old or young, are very much alike in their 
psychology. They al! possess as a sex the 
qualities of intuition and of sensitiveness, 
and a capacity for strong affection. In 
many women these traits may be latent or 
only partially developed because of an un- 
favorable environment; yet they do exist 
and can be wakened to an intensely vigor- 
ous life by the compelling touch of one 
who has the innate power of appealing to 
them. Hence, the very subtlety and fine- 
ness of a woman’s nature—of nearly every 
woman’s nature—makes it possible for one 
to state with much precision just what 
particular attributes in man will please her. 
Men, on the other hand, for the very 
reason that their psychology is simpler, are 
less to be depended on. In the sphere of 
which we are now speaking, they are very 
much like children whose attention is con- 
tinually diverted from one thing to an- 
other, who have little reason and no settled. 
tastes, and to whom analysis and intro- 
spection are unknown. They are very 
much upon the surface; and superficiality 
is far more puzzling in its vagaries than is 
any definite combination of enduring traits, 
even though this combination be a com- 
plex one. To tell the truth, with probably 
eighty per cent. of all the men one meets, the 
attraction which women have in their sight 
is a sex-attraction pure and simple. This 
is why the choice which the average man 
makes in selecting for himself a wife is 
a choice dependent almost wholly upon the 
accident of proximity. He falls in love 





with a particular woman, first of all because 





because circumstances 
In 


words, the usual man seeks his mate, as do 


she is a Woman and 


have thrown her in his way. other 


the other animals, at mating-time; and the 
mate is chosen almost wholly at the caprice 
How different be the 
world if women had the same free power 
of choice! How different will it be in the 
near future when they acquire that power! 
How much happier will be the marriages 
and how much more lasting, even though 


of chance. would 


they may be fewer! For the casual man 
there are always many women; for the true 
woman there is only the one man. 

Now just because, in the case of the 
great majority of men, the sex-attraction 
is the dominating and because 
there is in this nothing which demands 
analysis, we may put aside from our dis- 
cussion of what men like in women any 
reference to the eighty per cent. who do 
crude tastes are 
we rather 


motive, 


not count and whose 

wholly elementary; and 
turn to those who blend the strength of 
the man with the fineness of the woman, 
who have looked upon life with the gaze 
of perfect penetration, who can both deeply 
feel and fully understand, and who have 
mastered all the secrets of the supreme art 
To know what these men like 


may 


of living. 
in women deserves a very careful study; 
for it will involve an exposition of what it 
is in that the most 
glorious of all God’s creatures. 

In the first place, however, it is neces- 
sary to admit that with reference to one 


woman makes her 


‘thing which is usually regarded as impor- 


tant to a degree, it is quite impossible to 
speak with any definiteness. This is the 
question of personal beauty. Every man 
will say that he admires a beautiful woman 
and indeed expects her to be beautiful; 
yet no two men are wholly in accord when 
they try to give expression to their concep- 
tion of what feminine beauty is. In beauty 
there exists no absolute ideal, but every 
definition given will represent only the 
preference of a particular temperament. 
The artistic notion of beauty, based upon 
classic regularity of features, is, I thiak, 
coming to be less and less important every 


year; or if not less important theoretically, 
4r 
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at least less really cared for. What most 
appeals to the majority of men is a win- 
some face, a face that is very human in its 


suggestions—mobile, expressive, sympa- 
thetic, and made piquant by just the 
faintest bit of archness. For the rest, it 


would be absurd to say anything specific. 
To the man who is worth while, indeed, I 
think that beauty really counts for very 
little. There is even a kind of plain- 
ness that has a distinct attraction of its 
own, so that some of the greatest passions 
of which we possess any record have been 
inspired by women in whom even ordinary 
good looks were wholly lacking. The fact 
is that if a woman have the traits and at- 
tributes which I am going to enumerate, 
the man who cares for her will soon behold 
in her face; and then 
that face will come to for him su- 
premely beautiful, the face in the 
world, the face that will endure forever in 


them all reflected 
be 


one 


his memory. 

There is one thing, however, which ap- 
peals to every man of taste and of imagina- 
tion, and that is grace. Awkwardness in 
a woman is very hard to overlook. Perhaps 
grace is admired the more by men because 
it is the last thing which they ever acquire 
themselves. But apart from this, a grace- 
ful woman charms alike the eye and the 
artistic sense,—in the slightest inclination 
of her body, in the ease and beauty of her 
every gesture, and in the sinuous undula- 
tion of her walk. And more essential even 
than grace is daintiness, an exquisite re- 
gard for all the niceties of daily life. <A 
woman not become dainty merely 
from taking thought. By care, by atten- 
tion, by making it a subject of study, any 
woman may be made neat and wholesome, 
and she may surround herself with dainty 
things; yet all this will not quite be dainti- 
ness in the full meaning of the word. It 
is just as likely to make her finical and 
fussy, ‘‘old maidish’’ and impossible. In 
fact, nothing that contains an element of 
self-consciousness is ever wholly genuine. 
True daintiness is nature’s gift. One is con- 
scious of it, without defining it. In short, 
it is not so much a concrete, visible mani- 
festation as it is an atmosphere surround- 
ing its possessor with an exquisite refine- 
ment which we enjoy as we enjoy the faint 
and almost imperceptible fragrance of a 


does 
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delicate flower. These things, however, — 
beauty and grace and daintiness—belong 
to the externals of our subject and are 
essentially superficial. Far more important 
are those which now demand considera- 
tion. 

I suppose that the quality in woman 
which first attracts a man’s more serious 
attention is the quality of responsiveness. 
Women know this by a sort of instinct, or 
at any rate they seem to; for every woman 
of experience tries to be responsive. Like 
daintiness, however, responsiveness, while 
it may be imitated, cannot possibly be ac- 
quired; for it depends not merely upon 
social amiability and social tact, but upon 
genuine sympathy and a very high order 
of intelligence. The woman who meets 
you for the first time and at once manifests 
an intense interest in the things that are 
supposed to be of interest to you; who 
smiles and utters little exclamations of sur- 
prise or wonder or delight at what you tell 
her; and who is so keenly alive to every- 
thing that you say or do—such a woman 
thinks she is responsive, but as a matter 
of fact she isn’t. If you are a very limited 
sort of person you may be flattered by the 
show of interest, which may, indeed, be 
genuine interest. It is not, however, true 
responsiveness. The responsive woman is 
the woman of sure sympathy. When she 
meets you, she comes at once into com- 
plete intellectual harmony with you, not 
from any effort on her part but just be- 
cause she is so sensitive to impressions, so 
instantaneous in her perceptions, and so 
marvelously certain in her understanding 
that she can feel everything just as you 
feel it, and for the time see everything 
precisely as you see it. And in all this 
she is so very different from the artificially 
responsive woman. She does not neces- 
sarily say much; there is no perpetual flow 
of words, no shower of exclamation points, 
no coruscation of brilliant smiles. Per- 
haps, indeed,. she will say very little, if 
that happens to be her mood; but her re- 
sponsiveness is just as perfect none the less. 
The kindling eye, the flushing face, the 
quick glance of comprehension, the eager 
clasping of the hands—this is enough. A 
man is always at his best with such a 
woman, for she inspires him and stimulates 
him to the full extent of all his powers. 

















She never flatters him in any vulgar way 
and she never means to flatter him in any 
way whatever; but her perfect understand- 
ing of his thought, his purpose and _ his 
achievement constitutes the subtlest flattery 


of all. And her instinct is unerring. She 
never makes mistakes. Whether she is 
familiar with a _ particular subject or 


whether it is wholly new to her, her quick 
intelligence serves her well. In the one 
her criticism and appreciation are 
in the other case, her very ques- 
The woman 


case 
illumining ; 
tions are wonderfully keen. 
who laboriously tries to be responsive or 
who is unintelligently responsive is forever 
driving men to the verge of exasperation 
by missing the real point of everything; by 
looking at it through a sort of fog, or 
getting everything so utterly askew that 
the effect mentally is like that which is 
produced musically by a person who sings 
off the key. But the really responsive 
woman knows everything almost before the 
word is spoken. Her intuition runs ahead 
of explanation. Her eager mind, instead 
of following, flies along, as it were, hand 
in hand with yours. She flashes her 
thought into the dark places and they 
become clear as day. She is stimulating, 
exhilarating, inspiring; and in the fine- 
ness and completeness of her sympathy lies 
the key to the comradeship of souls. 
Comradeship! How terribly that word 
has been abused during the past few years! 
A lot of shallow, prying, restless women, 
filled with an intense curiosity about life’s 
secrets, but having no standards whatso- 
ever to prevent them from becoming either 
pitiful or ridiculous, —these women have 
clothed themselves in the tawdry guise of 
a cheap Bohemianism, a frowsy, vulgar 
Bohemianism that bears no more likeness 
to true Bohemianism than the raucous 
squalling of a drunken beldame bears to 
the liquid, golden notes of a great lyric 
artist. But these uneasy women, knowing 
nothing better, and being, in their medioc- 
rity, capable of nothing that is nearer the 
life of true significance, rid themselves of 
as many of the conventions as is possible 
and seek to cultivate what they have heard 
described as ‘‘the artistic temperament.”’ 
Yet as it is not easy to cultivate that which 
one does not possess, these mock Bohemians 
attain at the most to an unnatural and 
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thoroughly discreditable pose. They never 
dream that Bohemianism in reality is a 
mental attitude and not a particular mode 
of living, and that the true Bohemian may 
be found as readily in the straitest sect of 
social Brahmanism as in the cabarets of the 
Quartier Latin or the studios of Washington 
The most eagerly sought of all 
the privileges of Mock Bohemia is the 
privilege of ‘‘comradeship,’’ of having 
numerous male friends with whom may be 


Square. 


put aside ostentatiously the reserves by 
which social usage has recognized the 


difference of sex. To go where you please 
with whom you please; to say what you 
like to any one you like,—these things be- 
long to ‘‘comradeship’’? as Mock Bohemia 
understands the word. What it all means 
is simply this: that these women, having 
neither the intelligence which could make 
all themes attractive, nor the temperament 
which could inspire and retain a genuine 
which could face 
all well lost for 
with verbal esca- 


passion, nor the courage 
the world and think it 
love, delight themselves 
pades. Passionless, prurient and cowardly, 
they profess a contempt for Philistinism 
and a devotion to frankness; and hence, in 
their talk with men they stick at nothing; 
while in their acts they draw back, not be- 
vause of principle, but for fear of shame. 
Their pretense is that they are merely exer- 
cising a natural freedom which emancipates 
them from the fetters of sex. Actually, 
they are forever seeking the salacious, and 
themselves by its discussion 
‘comrades’? the vulgar sensa- 
are imperfect, to be sure, but 


exciting in 
with their 
tions which 
wholly safe. 

Now the man who is worth while loves 
nothing better than a woman comrade, one 
whom he can like with 
whom his friendship can be more unre- 
served, more satisfying and more tender 
than the friendship of man with man can 
ever be. Yet his idea of a comrade is not 
to be found among these insincere, promis- 


intensely and 


cuous, tiresome, posing creatures, whose 
minds are commonplace, whose company 
is given to every comer, and whose whole 
mental attitude suggests a very slightly 
veiled effrontery, a latent leer. The true 
comrade, the one who makes life worth the 
living, is the woman who carries her ex- 
ternal daintiness into her thought and the 
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expression of it; who is responsive be- 
cause a strong appeal has been made to her 
temperament and to her emotions; who has 
sentiment without the mawkishness of 
sentimentalism; whose self-respect forbids 
her to be cheap; who discriminates, and 
is indifferent to the commonplace; who is 
frank without one false note, and fearless 
without folly; and who can be wholly nat- 
ural and unreserved and yet not lose a 
shade of the respect without which neither 
love nor friendship can endure. This is 
the comrade for the man who is worth 
while,—a comrade with whom it is always 
a delight to be, one whose charm is never 
staled, and one whom every day brings 
closer to him by the infinite number of little 
interests, little memories and little under- 
standings which they haveincommon. For 
he knows that what she gives is given just 
to him and not to every one; and he prizes 
it because it is all so exquisite and rare. 
What mental gifts does a man best like 
in Those that are essentially a 
woman's. There are women who profess 
to think and who delight to say scornfully 
that a man always prefers a woman whose 
mind is inferior to his own, lest she should 
rival him and show herself to be his equal. 
This is no doubt true of some men, but 
never of the man who is worth while. 
Unless a woman is in every way his equal, 
the attraction which she has for him can 
never be complete, but there will here and 
there be shown the lack of sympathy which 
comes from lack of knowledge. Yet while 
he wishes her to have-an intellect in no 
respect inferior to his, he wishes it to be a 
woman's intellect. This is a proposition 
that so many theorists fail to understand ; 
that the normal woman differs from a man 
in mind, precisely as she differs from him 
It is absurd to speak of a man’s 
There is 


woman? 


in body. 
mind as superior to a woman's. 
no question of superiority or of inferiority, 
but only a question of the difference be- 
tween them. It is so extraordinarily odd 
that the theorists fail to note the signifi- 
cance of what Nature everywhere has 
taught. For Nature, wherever it is pos- 
sible to be shown externally and physic- 
ally, accentuates and stresses the fact that 
there is a difference between man and 
woman. Why assume fora moment that 
the same difference does not continue to 
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the end—throughout everything in their 
whole being? Indeed, the difference of 
sex is void of all deep meaning if it stops 
with what is purely physical and does not 
go further still until in every minutest 
phase—mental, emotional, and physical 
alike—it renders man and woman not the 
duplicates but rather the complements each 
of the other, each giving what the other 
lacks, in a union which makes them feel 
complete and whole at last. And so what 
man desires in woman is not a mind superior 
to his own nor yet inferior, but one that 
is the complement of his—one that is at 
the same time receptive and suggestive— 
in other words, a mind that mates with his 
precisely as a body mates with his. The 
subtleties of this mental mating are not to 
be here dwelt upon. Like every phase of 
the whole subject, they require a volume 
for their accurate analysis; and failing 
that, they may be left with just this pass- 
ing mention. 

If we declare that a man very dearly 
loves a woman to be dependent upon him, 
we shall give a text from which the strong- 
minded sisterhood will preach many a per- 
tinent sermon. ‘‘Aha!’’ they will say; 
‘‘see the tyrant peeping out at last!’’ 
But they will be wholly ignorant in this 
as they are in so much else. It is true 
that there aré men who like dependence in 
a woman and who like to make her feel the 
burden of dependence, because of an in- 
nate love of bullying. But of men like 
these we are not speaking. ‘The man 
who is worth while derives an exquisite 
pleasure from the dependence of a woman, 
because this dependence appeals to all that 
is generous and chivalrous and tender in 
his nature. That one he loves should 
look to him for everything— protection, 
maintenance and happiness—what else can 
be so thrilling toa manly man? To give 
is sweeter than to get; the appeal of a 
woman’s weakness is more powerful than 
any other motive in the world. And this 
is not said especially of material things, since 
all that may be taken quite for granted. 
Where a man most loves to feel a woman’s 
absolute dependence on him and where 
he loves to give the most, is in the 
myriad little things that belong to sen- 
timent, the finest, truest sentiment which 
considers the slightest thought and word 

















and act as of infinite importance, because 
in some way it concerns that which is 
the most tremendous thing in human life. 
The dependence, then, that a man likes to 
recognize in woman is not a material de- 
pendence, but a spiritual one; and if he 
desires to give much, it is only because he 
has received so much. He wants her to 
depend on him, because in his soul he 
knows that he depends on her. 

Finer than any other single trait in 
woman, because it is rarer, is perfect frank- 
ness, not in word alone, but in thought and 
act,—the courage of conviction, the splen- 
dor of sincerity. Women for countless 
ages have cherished a tradition which has 
now become a fixed belief with the vast 
majority of womankind, a tradition that it 
is a grave mistake to lay bare their whole 
heart even when they feel the deepest, and 
that a man’s serious interest is more firmly 
held and endures the longer when he is kept 
in ignorance of how truly he is cared for. 
This feeling is at the base of every form 
of coquetry. It teaches women to play at 
indifference even their very bones 
are turned to water and when their hearts 
are melting like wax before the flame of 
their desire. It makes them strive against 
their nobler instincts, in order to pique and 
puzzle and perplex. It bids them say 
‘no’ when they mean ‘yes,’ and to hesitate 
and vacillate when they really have made 
up their minds beyond the shadow of a 
doubt. They have been taught to believe 
that a man values most that of which he is 
never wholly sure, and that he will think 
but lightly of what is given to him freely 
and frankly and without reserve. There 
is a certain element of truth in this, but 
it applies only to cheap men and to cheap 
women. To the man who is worth while, 
this very frankness and complete abandon 
ment of self possesses a charm supreme 
above all other charms that woman ever 
shows. Coquetry is in itself so poor a 
thing, it is so universal, that it simply 
wearies one who has a wide experience of 
life. Every milkmaid can assume it, and 
therefore only the very usual man regards 
it as attractive. It is one of the many forms 
and symbols of caprice; and there is nothing 
that so quickly tires love as pure caprice when 
once it becomes a woman's second nature. 
It means continual exasperation, continual 


when 
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disappointment, perpetual doubt, and an 
apprehension which in the end becomes 
indifference and coldness. The last thing 
that a woman will give up is her pride; 
but the man who is worth while knows 
that no woman ever truly, deeply, and 
passionately loves until her pride has be- 
come to hera thing of no account,—a thing 
to be trampled under foot with a fierce 
cexultation in the thought that even this she 
is sacrificing for the one man of her life. 
Hence, while the tricks and small pretenses 
of the flirt, the insincerities and hesitances 
of the woman who still holds something 
back, may fascinate the man who does not 
count, they merely bore the one who is 
worth while. 

Grace, daintiness—essential elements of 
‘‘charm’’—are what men like in women. 
Responsiveness that springs from an in- 
stinctive and intelligent sympathy; fine- 
ness of thought and delicacy of feeling; 
the interpretative and suggestive mind; 
the gentleness that appeals to strength; the 
sincerity that thinks no shame and that is 
loyal beyond even the appearance of un- 
truth; and the frankness that gives all and 
asks all without fear,—these I think are 
the traits which their possessors 
supreme among their sex. To have felt 
their influence is in itself enough to make 
life worth the living. They glorify friend- 
ship and they deify love. Indeed, unless 
in some measure they are all united, true 
love cannot exist, for true love is the love 
that lasts. The love that lasts is too di- 
vine a thing to be often met with in this 
imperfect world of ours; yet one must fain 
believe in it, because it sometime can be 
found. Springing first of all from the 
sympathy of two kindred souls and ex- 
quisitely blended with respect and rever- 
ence, made firm by single-hearted loyalty, 
and penetrated by the sacred mystery of 
passion, it is the greatest and most beau- 
tiful of all God’s gifts. It draws its mar- 
velous power from within, and nothing 
that is external can prevail against it. The 





render 


passing years add strength and confidence. 
Adversity serves only to attest its truth. 
Not even death itself can daunt 
love is life; and in the lowering presence 
of the grim Destroyer it rises undismayed, 
a rare and radiant spirit—triumphant, in- 
vincible, immortal. . 


it, since 














THE JOKE OF THE SEASON. 


3y CLARA MorRRIS. 


] EGGIE DE BRETT’S sudden mar- 

riage in the South, a year and a 
half ago, had created a veritable sensation. 
At first people were fairly stupefied with 
amazement. Reggie, the pursued, the in- 
vulnerable, was married? 

After a bit, two questions were asked: 
‘*Who and what was she?’’—meaning the 
bride—and, ‘‘What would Kate Wil- 
loughby say?’’ 

But, through a combination of disap- 
pointment, fury, strong hysterics and a lo- 
quacious maid, the second question was an- 
swered first and every one knew just what 
Kate Willoughby fad said, and as that 
handsome termagant had a fluent and pict- 
uresque vocabulary, she had added greatly 
to the interest of the situation. 

Every one realized that she had come an 
awful cropper, since James Willoughby was 
lying almost at the point of dissolution, 
and the general opinion had been fairly ex- 
pressed by a young fellow who had slangily 
remarked: ‘‘If Willoughby does drop off, 
I don’t see how Reggie is going to hedge. 
I fancy he’ll have to make good and marry 
the relict!’? And here was Cousin Kate’s 
chance wiped out by this incomprehensible 
marriage. 

And then young Gordon, the poet—who, 
though ten years his junior, was Reginald 
De Brett’s closest friend—received a long, 
long letter inclosing a delicious miniature, 
with the request to take it at once to his 
jeweler and have it framed after the 
sketched design. Many were the ‘‘Ohs!"’ 
and ‘‘Ahs!’’ of the favored men who saw 
it—while the women cried, ‘‘A child like 
that to capture Reggie De Brett!’’ or, ‘‘No 
doubt it’s idealized out of all resemblance 
to the original!’ 

In which they were wrong—for the 
picture was a very excellent likeness of 
Alma Lee Cary—or, to be exact, Mrs. Regi- 
nald De Brett. She seemed almost a rein- 
carnation of the young creature Greuze 
had so often painted—with all her flowerlike 
delicacy of complexion—with the same 
low, wide forehead, the long, free sweep of 
eyebrow, the upcurling lashes, the purplish- 
blue eye, the almost babyish curve of cheek 
and the short upper lip that just revealed 
a pearly line of little teeth. 





Mrs. Cary, who adored romance, sympa- 
thized with De Brett’s sudden surrender to 
her daughter's charms; appreciated, too, his 
wealth and position, as any mother would, 
and helped on his courtship, wearing her- 
self thin as thread-paper preparing for the 
rushed-on marriage, and when, for a stolen 
moment, out on the vine-draped veranda in 
the moonlight, De Brett had gathered his 
little bride in his arms-and kissed her 
girlish cheek; when, with tears gathering 
in his eyes, he prayed—the first time 
in many a long year—that he might make 
her happy, it would have been hard for 
his gay friends in New York to recognize 
him. 

Yet this seeming change was not so very 
wonderful after all. It was but a return 
to first principles—a resumption of his 
original character, when as a studious and 
thoughtful, even poetic, youth he had 
known what ambition was, had respected 
age, honored virtue and worshiped beauty ; 
when, in spite of his wealth, he might have 
done something worth while, had not his 
half-brother Robert De Brett—ten years 
older than himself—taken him in hand, 
directly he came into his inheritance, and 
turned him by force of precept and example 
into what he called a man of the world. 

And Bob De Brett had had two years 
of keen enjoyment in rubbing off the glit- 
tering dust from Reggie’s butterfly wings. 
He had really taken some trouble to make 
the boy see in every fair maiden a prob- 
able Delilah, and in every splendid Delilah 
a veritable harpy; and he often declared 
that but for him Reggie would have been 
harnessed double with a two-year-old; but 
now—ah! it would take an unusual hand 
to bit and bridle that clever youngster. 

Pursued in season and out of-season, the 
time came when he sought protection in a 
friendship with Cousin Kate. They were 
both clever, both worldly-wise, and yet for 
a time they actually played at that laughter- 
stirring old game of platonic friendship— 
for, pray, when did ever man or woman see 
a sharp-edged tool without desiring to 
handle it? They are always so sure their 
fingers cannot be cut, though the sharp, 
pretty things may have wounded others 
cruelly. 
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And now here was Kate Willoughby, full of malice 
and all uncharitableness, hiding smarting, bleeding -fin- 
gers beneath her violet-breathing laces, while with a 
clever assumption of grieved friendliness she declared 
that though she feared dear Cousin Reggie had made a 
mistake in marrying so very young a girl—and an outsider 
too, as one might say—still she had always been 
awfully fond of Reggie, and she would stand 
by him now and do 4anything she could for his 
young wife. 

And though the women who listened smiled a 
little and said, ‘‘ How clever, how very clever of 
Kate, to take it that way!’’ in their hearts they 
rather pitied the young girl,and hoped that Reggie 
would select for her some more loyal pilot. 

The night before the home-coming of the bride 
and groom, Kate Willoughby was the host- 
ess of a theater-party. She was one of 
the night beauties who are always at their 
best under artificial light, and her close 
princesse steel-colored gown, netted over 
with silver embroidery, as it glittered 
against the dull-red lining of her long 
wrap, suggested a suit of armor; and mali- 
cious Lil Melton whispered to her com- 
panion: ‘‘Ah! it’s war! You see Cousin 
Reggie has cast down the gauntlet and 
Cousin Kate, in full armor, takes it up!’’ 
‘‘What nonsense!’’ answered Tom 
Wentworth. ‘‘There’s not even a cloud 
of war in sight. Why, she speaks of the 
De Bretts like—like a sister, and—what 
the deuce are you laughing in that one- 
sided, sneery way for?”’ 

‘‘Oh, you men!’’ she exclaimed, as she 
accepted her opera-glass and fan. *‘ Your 
future wife, Tom, will get very little pleas- 
ure out of managing you—you are too, 
too easy. Kate Willoughby talked like a 
sister, did she? Well, then, of course she 
feels like a sister toward the 
young thing who has bagged her 
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game! 

The play was ‘‘Richard III.,’’ 
and at the Close of the hunch- 
shouldered hypocrite’s grotesque 
courtship of the Lady Anne, his 
contemptuously tri- 
umphant words, 


“Tl have her—but I will not 


keep her long,’ , / 


made Mrs. Willoughby 
start violently. They Sem Drawn by Thomas 


Mitchell Peirce. 
seemed to have been ao 
s **SHE FEARED DEAR COUSIN REGGIE HAD MADE A MISTAKE IN MARRYING 
shouted in her very ear. SO VERY YOUNG A GIRL.” 
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‘‘T will not keep her long,’’ she repeated. 
Her lips tightened, her eyes grew cold— 
she had caught a cue from the play. Reg- 
inald should not keep Almalong! But how 
should she work? And like a direct answer 
to her question came the words of the play: 

‘*And I no friends to back my suit withal 

But the plain devil and dissembling looks!” 

Next day she welcomed Mr. and Mrs. De 
Brett, receiving Reggie with wounded dig- 
nity and Alma with a pitying patronage that 
made them both very uncomfortable. 

To the great satisfaction of De Brett, his 
wife was much admired, partly because of 
her petite figure, partly because of her 
frank enjoyment of the courtesies extended 
to her—though some there were who de- 
clared the ‘‘pocket Venus’’ was a bit be- 
hind the times, and more than once Lil 
Melton, noticing in what red silence she 
listened, pulled up short in the story she 
was telling, remarking afterward, ‘‘It was 
like talking to a baby from Sunday-school.’’ 

From the first De Brett had been a little 
afraid that Alma had married him to please 
her adored mother. She wasa shy little creat- 
ure, and sometimes with a pang he noticed 
that she seemed freer, more fearless, with 
others than with himself. He loved her too 
well not to watch her closely and he had 
not been slow to discover that whenever 
Cousin Kate was in the ascendant, Alma’s 
timidity toward himself increased. There- 
fore he swept her away ‘‘on a little furni- 
ture hunt’’ abroad, as he called it, and to 
his delight he found her turning to him 
with the confidence he longed for. 

And now he was home again. He was 
a year and a half married, a lover-husband 
and—miserable! For two or three months 
he had been aware of his wife’s changed 
manner toward him. Not only had her 
former timidity returned, but it had de- 
veloped, it seemed to him, into absolute 
fear. If he looked long at her, the color 
rose hot in her cheeks. And now this 
morning he was striding up and down, up 
and down the library floor, repeating over 
and over again the words he had just seen 
in a letter to his wife. 

She had not come down to breakfast— 
a thing that had occurred often of late— 
and in loverlike fashion he had taken the 
tray from the maid. Adding to the coffee 
and oranges—for Alma still clung to her 
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Southern habits—a lovely bunch of violets, 
he had softly entered his wife’s room. 
She had been reading some letters and had 
fallen asleep again with one spread open 
under her hand. As he stole to her side, 
his eye had fallen on the well-known writ- 
ing of Mrs. Cary, and almost unconsciously 
he read the words: ‘‘You see I can't, 
my child. But who or what on earth has 
given you such an idea of your husband? 
You must confide in him at once. It is 
an outrage to deceive’’—Alma’s fingers 
covered the next words. With trembling 
hands he placed the tray upon a small 
table near the bed and withdrew, and 
though he heard her waking exclamation, 
he hurried to the library, where he raged up 
and down, trying to understand the meaning 
of the words. What idea of him had his 
wife, then? Had Kate——? Oh, surely not 
that! ‘‘It is an outrage to deceive.*’ 
Good God! That baby—only a year and a 
half out in the world! Had the secret 
corruption of some of these brilliant and 
beautiful creatures tainted already the 
wholesome honesty of her nature? What 
was it she should confide to him at once? 
He winced with pain at the thought that 
his beloved could take to her mother a 
trouble that she had not dared to confide 
to himself. 

Rapidly he passed in review the men 
of their acquaintance, without finding any 
one to hang a suspicion upon—unless, 
perhaps, Brooke Otis, the man who had 
named her the ‘‘Pocket Venus’’ and who 
proclaimed her waltzing to be divine? 
True, she had favored him outrageously at 
all dances, but to her it meant no more 
than an honest enjoyment of his perfect 
step. No, it is not Otis! Doctor 
Lefévre——_ Ah, could it be? But that 
would be monstrous! He was older than 
Reggie’s self, three or four years. He 
had known Alma in her babyhood. He 
always persisted in calling her by her old 
home name—‘‘Lee.’’ He had made his 
fortune inthe North. He was retired now 
He was—yes, he certainly was a very hand- 
some man—a fine figure, a perfect manner, 
silvery, wavy hair, a Van Dyke beard and 
glowing dark eyes, and—and—why, come 
to think of it, he had been Alma’s shad- 
ow lately! ‘‘Thescoundrel! The double- 
dyed scoundrel!’’ raged De Brett. 
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He recalled Alma’s radiant delight at 
finding in New York this old friend of her 
babyhood, and he felt again the jealous 
twinge that came to him when Doctor Le- 
févre had called her ‘‘Lee’’ in first greet- 
ing. The longer he thought, the surer he 
became of Lefévre’s ill conduct. 

Why, he thought, had he not married 
His wife had been dead five years. 
It was a doctor’s duty to be married. As 
for himself, he had learned a lesson. He 
would immediately engage the services of 
some ugly but clever old crank and for- 
swear the care of this handsome Lefévre! 
Ah! he must have a speedy understanding 
with his wife! But how was he to bring 
it about? He could not say to her, ‘‘I 
read your letter as you slept.’’ He knew 
he would simply wither before the reproach 
of those adorable eyes. Perhaps she would 
follow the advice of her mother and con- 
fide in him. Good heavens! what hideous 
suggestion there was in the term, ‘‘Confide 
in him’’! And yet, would not Mrs. 
Cary be more likely to counsel deception, 
secrecy, if there were any serious fault in 
her daughter’s conduct? ‘‘Oh, my wife!"’ 
he groaned, ‘‘if you would only end this 
suspense for me!’’ 

He could not hide a certain change in 
tone and manner from Alma nor from the 
bright, ever-watchful eyes of Cousin Kate 
—who saw with joy the slight coldness in 
Reggie’s manner. ‘‘Ah!’’ she whispered to 
herself, ‘the plays my game forme! Ihave 
done my best to frighten her, but just a little 
sustained coldness from him and she will 
herself suggest a visit home to mama, and 
then—oh, then!’’ She bit her red lips 
savagely and her eyes gleamed. ‘‘Only let 
me get them apart once, for ever so short 
a time, and I’ll have my innings! Poor, 
sympathetic Reggie! I wonder what he 
would do if he knew that I have convinced 
his Alma that he has a shrinking horror of 
sickness, that ill health in another is abso- 
lutely repellent to him, and that a wife who 
could not steadily stand the racket of the 
gayest set in town would be a mortification 
hard to bear?’’ And here were the coldness 
in Reggie and the weariness and pallor of 
Alma—and Kate rejoiced with exceeding 
great joy. 

It happened that Doctor Lefévre was one 
of their guests at dinner that night. De 
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Brett thought he had never seen so small 
a woman carry herself with such dignity 
as did his wife, but was it the pale blue 
of her gown that drank up all her color, 
or was she pale—very pale? <A pang of 
pity shot through him as he saw the fright- 
ened look leap into her eyes at sight of 
him. But she was brave and chattered 
lightly and brightly until some one asked 
if she were going to the Baileys’ dance, 
and she answered, ‘‘No!”’ 

‘*T think Cousin Alma would be cruel 
to herself to give him a waltz after the faint- 
ing-fit the last one produced,’’ said Kate. 

‘*What?’’ exclaimed De Brett, sharply, 
‘*Alma fainted? When? Where?”’ 

‘‘Oh, I beg your pardon,’’ said Kate 
confusedly; ‘‘I thought you knew.”’ 

‘*Tt was nothing,’’ replied Alma lightly, 
though drops of moisture stood on her 
temples—‘‘a mere dizziness. ’’ 

‘*Oh!’’ again said Kate, ‘‘I’m glad—I 
was quite given to understand it was a 
prolonged faint, causing much anxiety.’’ 

‘*Ah, those three black crows are still 
in evidence,’’ smiled Doctor Lefévre, 
‘‘and the Barrons’ rooms are always as hot 
as Tophet—hence the story of a profound 
fainting.’’ 

Alma looked gratefully at him and de- 
clared her intention of going to the opera. 

Watching, Reggie saw the quick frown 
of the doctor at Alma’s words about the 
opera. He saw, too, the absolutely beseech- 
ing look in her eyes as she said: ‘*You 
will look in on us, will you not, Doctor? 
—for I really must go to-night. Then I 
shall have seen and heard every Juliette in 
the company, tall or short, cold or warm.”’ 

The conversation became semi-musical 
then and quite general, but De Brett saw 
that while the doctor smiled down upon 
the lady on his right, his left hand gently 
pushed Alma’s wine-glass into her fingers, 
and that she, obeying a glance from him, 
drank, and for a moment he sat in absolute 
blind rage, so perfectly evident was it that 
an understanding existed between them. 

As an attendant was coming downstairs 
with Alma’s wrap, and the doctor 
stood waiting for it, and De Brett, ap- 
proaching from behind some palms with the 
glove his wife had let fall as she passed 
from the drawing-room, heard the doctor 
say: ‘*It must cease, Lee. It must, my 
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dear! If anything serious happens, what 
becomes of my reputation? And is 
‘‘Your glove!’’ interrupted a cold voice, 
which went on quickly, addressing the 
attendant. ‘‘To me, Jayson!’ and turning 
his back upon the doctor, De Brett himself 
with deft, experienced hands 
wrapped Alma in the fur-lined 
garment of ivory velvet. 
- As they drove to the opera- 
house, Alma tried to talk and 
act as usual, though the absence 
of the tenderness of which Reg- 
gie had ever before been so 
lavish wounded her cruelly. 
Oh, she thought, if Reggie 
were ill or threatened with a 











1 NOT UNDERSTAND NOW, DEAR? 
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breakdown of nerves, how she would en- 
velop him with love and tenderness! She 
would never, never draw coldly away from 





him. But she would be crying in a moment 
and that would make him hate her—— 
‘*Oh, I beg your pardon—you said——?"’ 


‘*T asked how often you see Doctor Le- 
févre,’’ came in cutting tones from the 
other corner of the brougham. 

‘*How often? I don’t know. About 
once a week—professionally, that is, and’’ 
—laughing forcedly—‘‘almost every day 
socially.”’ 

‘*Where?’’ 
from the corner. 

‘*Where? Oh, par-ci, par-la,’ 
was a most unfortunate little 
Never could De Brett endure hearing her 
speak an unnecessary word of French— 
perhaps because Cousin Kate had used that 
language so very much in times past. 

‘Are your daily meetings so very com- 
plicated,’’ he growled angrily, ‘‘that you 
require two languages to explain them? 
For heaven's sake, don’t adopt the habit 
of injecting French into ordinary conver- 
sation—leave that to Kate Willoughby !”’ 

‘‘T might justify myself by saying that 
this does not seem to be an ordinary con- 
versation,’’ Alma answered, with quivering 
lips. ‘‘But I stand convicted of an error 
in taste—an error I shall not repeat.’’ 

But before the opera was over, such a mor- 
tal pallor had settled upon her face that De 
Brett insisted upon taking her home at 
once. 

Reggie's anger melted before the evident 
suffering of his little wife. In the dark- 
ness of the brougham he drew her to him 
and pillowed her throbbing head on his 
shoulder, and she felt that for a few mo- 
ments she was back in her paradise. 

Next day, as De Brett returned from a 
morning canter in the park—a pleasure 
Alma had shared with him up to a few 
weeks ago—he saw a messenger hand in a 
letter. 

‘‘T’ll take it,’’ he said to the man, as 
he entered, and with it he went into the 
library. It was from Lefévre—it was ad- 
dressed to his wife, and was unsealed. He 
never stopped to consider right or wrong, 
he was a jealous husband and he acted 
like one. He drew out the letter and 


curtly demanded the voice 
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which 
speech. 


read :— 
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‘‘My Dear Curmp: I told you last 
night this must cease, and now I am sum- 
moned hastily to the South on business, 
and truly I am not sorry for it.’’—‘‘The 
coward,’’ sneered Reggie, ‘‘he is glad to 
leave her to face the music alone.’’—‘*‘I have 
always been very weak in your hands, little 
Lee, or I could not have been induced to 
help on this foolish deception—for it is 
foolish, though if it goes a step further it 
may cause serious results. 

‘*T heard whispers, child, the night you 
fainted—there were other whispers from 
those close to you, when you withdrew 
from your box last night. Believe me, 
your husband will never pardon you—not 
in his heart, at least—if these whispers 
reach him, if he hears what there is to hear 
from any but you. Why have you 
listened to that woman? Ido not believe 
one small word of her cruel statements. 
Go to De Brett, put your fears behind 
you, be a brave little woman and tell him 
your secret. If retirement follows—why, 
still be brave. Your mother and I will 
try to make it endurable for you. 

‘*Hoping that before this day is done all 
will be well with you, beloved daughter 
of my best friend, I remain, 

‘Cordially yours, 
‘*BuRTON LEFEVRE.”’ 


one 


With a groan De Brett threw himself 
into a big arm-chair and closed his eyes. 
He was not utterly stupid, only partly so. 
He recalled Mrs. Cary’s words, *‘Who has 
given you such an idea of your husband?’’ 
Now he added the words of the doctor, 
‘*Why have you listened to that woman?’’ 
And he asked: What woman? Who would 
be likely to make ‘‘cruel statements’’ 
about him? Who but Cousin Kate? 
Bah! how he loathed that word ‘‘cousin’’! 
She was no cousin of his! Poor Alma! She 
had always been a timid, tender little thing. 
But how could this secret understanding 
with Lefevre be explained? He turned his 
head wearily in miserable perplexity, and 
just then he heard the soft trailing of skirts 
across the floor, the tap of heels on the 
polished spaces between the rugs, and 
opened his eyes to see Alma before him. 

She looked very fragile for all her loveli- 
ness, and De Brett frowned anxiously as he 
rose to offer her a chair. She refused it, 

















however, saying with a little laugh that 
sht was too nervous to sit—though, if he 
pleased, she would like to speak to him. 
For a moment they faced each other in 
silence, then De Brett coldly, curtly ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Well?’’ At which Alma shrank 
back with a startled ‘‘Oh!’’ as if he had 
hurt her. While she stood there hesitat- 
ing, one tremulous hand sought the sup- 
port and comfort of the other, and as the 
little fingers locked and unlocked them- 
selves, a great longing, difficult to restrain, 
came upon him to seize the little helpless 
members and cover them with kisses. 
‘‘I—I have not pleased you lately, Reg- 
gie,’’ she began at last, ‘‘though I have 
tried hard—and, really, I have not actually 
missed more than one or two things, you 
know. I—I know how dreadfully it will 
vex you to have your arrangements all 
upset for the season—but, dear, I—I can 
retire quietly and mama will be glad to 
have me, you know. And you—you have 
often told me how you enjoyed a cruise. ”’ 
‘*In God's name!’’ he burst out, ‘‘ what 
are you talking about? Have you been mak- 
ing plans for the winter without reference to 
me? Do you really imagine that I shall 
permit you to pass months in the South?’’ 
‘‘Oh, Reggie!’’ she gasped, ‘‘you would 
not send me anywhere else? You could 
not be so cruel !’’ 
‘* Send you!’’ cried he. ‘‘I’m not sending 
you anywhere, but you are calmly arranging 
a winter South without my company. ’’ 


She wrung her hands helplessly. ‘‘He 
doesn’t understand,’’ she murmured. 
‘*Shall I have to tell him?”’ 

‘*Alma,’’ De Brett exclaimed, ‘‘will 


you speak out plainly what you have to 
tell me? What is this cursed secret?’’ 

‘*Oh, not that!’’ she cried in a tone of 
keenest pain, ‘‘not cursed! Oh, Reggie 
-—never, never cursed !’’ 

She lifted her hands to her head to push 
back the heavy waves of hair. ‘‘A little 
patience,’’ she murmured brokenly. ‘‘I’ll 
speak, dear, in a moment.’’ 

The fleecy mantle had slipped unnoticed 
from her shoulders, and she stood for an 
instant upright with both hands to her 
head. Suddenly De Brett’s fingers 
clinched the arms of his chair, he leaned 
forward, his eyes widening, his breath 
coming quick and fast. 
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‘*Alma!’’ he gasped—as the lovely, tear- 
wet eyes met his eager, entreating glance, 
a perfect flood of crimson swept over brow 
and cheek and throat. ‘‘Alma! My wife!’’ 
he breathed, ‘‘do I not understand now, 
dear?’ 

Her face faded to waxen-white, her small 
hands clasped themselves upon her breast, 
but she bent her head in And 
Reggie slipped down upon his knees before 
her and lifted the hem of her gown to his 
brow and to his lips, before she swayed 
forward in the faint she could no longer 
struggle against. When she opened her 
eyes, she found herself cradled in her hus- 
band’s arms. 


assent. 


‘‘Tt was not a cursed secret—was it, 
Reggie?’’ she whispered. 
‘*No, little one,’’ he said. ‘‘No! it 


was a blessed secret—but we must stop all 
this racketing about now, and live more 
quietly, more sensibly.’ 

**We?’? questioned Alma, ‘‘we?’’ 

‘*Why, of course, sweetheart. We shall 
start next week for the South together. 
Did suppose you were to be exiled 
alone?”’ 

‘*Kate said so. She said you would be 
bored to dissolution—that ill health would 
you would—would 


you 


revolt you, and that 
—loathe the baby !”’ 

‘*Don't!’’ he said, ‘‘don’t speak of that 
woman ever again if you can help it!’’ 

And that is why the De Bretts are win- 
tering in the South. That Alma should 
retire from society was of course natural. 
and perfectly correct—but Reggie, old in- 
vulnerable Reggie? That he should share 
that retirement, should content himself 
with walks and drives and boating, and a 
little home card-playing, was too bour- 
geois. The sensation created by his mar- 
riage is in a fair way to be eclipsed by the 
sensation of this retirement. 

Whenever Gordon receives a letter from 
Reggie, the fellows at the club ask: ‘‘How 
does De Brett dress now? Does he wear 
floating Roman ribbons and cross-striped 
embroidered aprons or is he contented with 
a ruffled cap and a large white apron with 
shoulder-pieces?’’ and some one swears he 
will send him a Roumanian peasant’s dress 
to wear at the christening. Meantime both 
men and women declare the De Brett re- 
tirement the joke of the season 


THE MINE WORKER’S LIFE AND AIMS. 


BY JOHN MITCHELL, 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED Mine WORKERS OF AMERICA 


ITTLE is thought and less is known 

by the average magazine or news- 

paper reader concerning the lives, sur- 
roundings and environment of those who 
produce the originating motor power, the 
power which moves the wheels of com- 
merce and industry and contributes so 
much to the civilization of the present day. 
I refer to the four hundred thousand men 
and boys who delve in the bowels of the 
earth; removed from the sight of their 
fellow-beings; obscured from the rays of 
the sun; with hundreds, oftentimes thou- 
sands, of feet of rock between them and all 
that is dear to them; in a place which 
teems with dampness and danger; where 
not a day goes by without recording the 
death, by falls of rock, coal or slate, of 
more than one unfortunate miner; and 
where, at frequent intervals, by the ex- 
plosion of gases which are permitted to 
accumulate in the mines, there are acci- 
dents by which the nation is appalled, 
humble homes are’ made desolate, wives 


made widows and children orphaned. 
These are the men that dig the dusky 
diamonds whose reddening glow cheers 


the hearthstone of the poor and rich alike, 
the product of whose labor is so essential 
to the welfare and happiness of society 
and to the progress of the world. 

If all the conditions surrounding the 
lives of this heroic class of sturdy workmen 
were understood by 


the justice-loving 






American people, they would not be surprised 
at the numerous strikes and suspensions 
which have from time to time interfered 
with commerce and industry, and on more 
than one occasion have threatened a com- 
plete paralyzation of the nation’s activities. 

It is impossible to portray in intelligible 
terms the exact conditions under which 
coal-miners work and live, because none 
but those who work in the mines can fully 
comprehend or realize the physical con- 
ditions prevailing there, as only those who 
work in them ever have opportunity for 
observation; and only those whose interests 
bring them into daily contact with mine 
workers or who are close students of statis- 
tical reports on coal-production are familiar 
with the startling truth that for every two 
hundred and seventy thousand tons of coal 
brought to the surface of the mine one em- 
ployee’s life is sacrificed, and five times 
that number are maimed and injured; in 
other words, of every four hundred and 
fifty men employed in the mines, one is 
killed and five are injured each year. This 
makes a total of nine hundred persons who 
yield up their lives each year, and of forty- 
five hundred who suffer serious injury. In 
no other industry in the United States are 
there so many fatalities in proportion to 
the total number of employees. But, sad 
and distressing as these facts may be, they 
are not the greatest source of discontent 
or complaint of this army of workers, for 

















opportunities. 

A peculiar feature of the mining indus- 
try, and one which more than all others 
affects the interests of those employed in 
the production of coal, is the fact that 
nearly one hundred and fifty thousand 
more men are employed in the mines than 
are required to produce all the coal which 
it is possible for our nation to consume; 
that is to say that, while the consumption 
of coal at home and the export trade 
abroad amount, in the most prosperous 
year, to two hundred fifty million 
tons, this enormous production gave only 
two hundred days’ employment to the men 


and 
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whom life holds few charms and offers few 
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would fully relieve the mining industry of 
this apparent surplus of labor, for the 
reason that a vastly greater amount of coal 
is consumed in the winter months than at 
other periods of the year, and as bitumi- 
nous coal cannot be kept in stock without 
deteriorating in value and quality, it fol- 
lows that more coal must be produced in 
the winter season than in the summer; and 
consequently during these months all the 
workers are steadily employed. That this 
overplus of labor has disastrously affected 
the earnings of mine workers goes without 
saying; in fact, for many years prior to 
1897 the tendency of wages was downward. 
The almost entire absence of combination 
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and boys at work jn the mines. If the 
mines were worked three hundred days per 
year, they would produce at least one hun- 
dred and twenty-five million tons of coal 
more than is consumed at home or sold 
abroad. As a consequence of this abnor- 
mal condition, a miner is enabled to earn 
only about two-thirds as much wages as he 
would were he steadily employed; and as 
mining communities are, with few excep- 
tions, isolated from the centers of industry 
in other lines, opportunity is not afforded 
the mine worker to employ profitably the 
one hundred days of enforced idleness due 
to the non-operation of the mine. Nor 
can any practical plan be adopted which 
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ANTHRACITE 


REGION, 


or organization among the workers made 
it possible for employers to depress the 
earnings of their employees almost uninter- 
ruptedly each year until, in the summer of 
1897, the conditions of employment became 
so unbearable and the spirit of unrest and 
resentment so general that the bituminous, 
or soft, coal miners of the United States, 
having exhausted every peaceful measure 
at their command to secure redress for their 
wrongs, determined upon a suspension of 
operations in all of the states in which soft 
coal was mined. The date upon which 
the strike was to take effect was not even 
known to the miners themselves, they hav- 
ing instructed the officers of the then weak 
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nd struggling organization (at a conven 
t t spring of lia vea oO 

der a cessation of work at whatever time 
flicers believed to be most Opportune, 
| the possibilities of success most prom 


July 4, 1897, will be a day long remem 


hered by the soft coal miners of our 
country \ few days prior to that date, 
rom the oftice of the national union of the 
miners, a proclamation was issued calling 
ipon all men employed in or about the 


mines in the states of Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, West Virg t] 


Kentucky and the 
western part of 


inia to cease work 





ind remain in idleness on and after Inde 
pendence Day: and while the miners” or 
vanization at that time numbered less than 
eleven thousand members, one hundred 


and ten thousand men employed in the 


states nemed = above threw down their 
ools, and the first great successful strue@le 
for higher waves began. The contest con 
tinued September 10th, at which time 
a conte between the representatives 
of the U1 | Mise Workers of America 
and the owne Ht coal properties Was held 


which resulted in a partial settlement ad 
vVancing the earnings of the mine workers an 
average of twelve per cent. The following 
January, the miners and mine-owners of the 
central competitive coal-field, which em 
braces Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and western 
Pennsylvania, met in delegate convention 


in the city of Chicago and agreed that 
thereafter all disputes as to wages and con- 
ditions of employment should be adjusted 
by joint conference and conciliation rather 
than by resorting to the arbitrament of in 
dustrial war The result was that an 
agreement was reached increasing the earn 
ings of mine workers eighteen per cent. 
and reducing the hours of labor from ten 
ight in the states just mentioned. 

avo eonference of 1898 was 


followed by conventions in Pittsburg in 





1899. Indianapolis in 1900 and Columbus 
in 1901. At the first two, further ad 
vances in wages and improved conditions 
of employment were secured for the mine 
workers; and it is a pleasure to record the 
cordial relations which now exist be- 
tween these two forces, which were for- 
Both operators and 


merly so antagonistic. 
miners concede that the adoption of this 
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humane and business-like method of ad 
ting all differences affecting conditions 





of employment is preferable to the old 
method of strikes and lockouts, with the 
consequent bitter suffering «and loss” of 
profits. 

During the period in which the bitumi 
nous coal miners and operators were work 


out a solution of the labor problem, 


the anthracite, or hard, coal miners of 
Pennsylvania, one hundred and forty-two 
thousand in number, were suffering and 
chating under the most humiliating con 
ditions of employment conceivable. Wages 
were so low and employment was so irreg 

ular that parents were compelled to take 
their boys from school, sometimes when 
they were less than ten years of age, and 
put them to work in the breakers and the 
mines; and this, too, in spite of the fact 
that the laws of the state of Pennsylvania 
prohibit the employment of children at the 
mines until they have reached the age of 
twelve. For many years efforts had been 
made to organize the mine workers of the 
anthracite field. but owing to the strugele 
to establish equitable conditions of employ 

ment in the bituminous region, the mineis’ 
union was unable to concentrate a sufficient 
force in the anthracite district to bring 
about this result. During the years 1899 
and 1900 further efforts were made in this 
direction, but the application of the black- 
list, and the extreme poverty of the mine 
workers (which made it impossible for them 
to move to other fields should they be dis 

charged), rendered the work discouragingly 
slow. 

About this time it became obvious to the 
officers of the United Mine Workers of 
America that it would be necessary to in- 
augurate an aggressive movement in order 
to arouse from their lethargy the thoroughly 
subdued workers in the anthracite coal- 
fields. With this object in view a large 
force of organizers was assigned to work 
among the anthracite miners; and by con 
stantly mingling with them and addressing 
meetings, sought to revive their hopes and 
rekindle in their hearts the spirit of resist 
ance which we feared would be put to the 
severest test before the close of the year 
1900. While this agitation among the 
workers was in progress, efforts were also 
being put forth, through the United Mine 
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Workers, 1 bring about i conference 


representatives of the miners and the com 


pal ies Which operated the railroads and th 


. y oa : ang i ; 
Coal-mines of that fei, But, » our al 
may. the operators. fecling sanguine that 
their emplovees would not envave 


our overtures with ridicule and = disdain. 


Having no alternative but to abandon the 


field or engave Ina strike white 





pated in by all of the producers of ar 


thracite Goal, would seri 





dustry and commerce of the Eastern and 


New England States—provided it should 
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ike should one be attempted, received 


if partie I 


mushy affect the in 





AS ALS, 


mina peop ailferIng Widely n religious 
customs ana observances \ hh raclal ehar 
teristics and Old World feuds dividing 
them—speakit so oma inguages and 
diniects t it ne half scarcely knew whit 
the other half said: vet one hundred and 


twelve thousand men and boys responded 
» the call for the strike 
ind this number increased day by aay 
until, when the call for resumption of work 
Was issued, one hundred and forty thou 
sand were idle. These men, heretofore, 
had never known what it was to strike in 


unison: one section alwavs working while 
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be prolonged for a period of time sutlicient 
to consume the several million tons of coal 
then held) in’ reserve by the anthracite 
operators—we decided upon the latter 
course; and on September 17th, the very 
eve of a presidential election, the most 
memorable struggle between capital and 
labor in the industrial history of our nation 
began, 

With an organization of only eight 
thousand members in that field who were 
obligated to cease work upon the order of 
the miners’ union; with a people the 


counterpart of which it would be difficult 


to find in any other section of this broad 








the other fought, thus making victory 


improbable because those remaining at work 


rket 





produced enough coal to supply the m: 


and their idle brothers were ultimately 


starved into submission. But in this strike 
they seemed to be imbued with the single 


idea that in the struggle they must stand 
or fall together, and their devotion and 
lovaltv to the organization and the prin 
espoused were almost without a 


ciples 1 


1] 
paralle 


No other industri 








| conflict of anv mag 
nitude has been characterized by such 


it being a fact attested 





abosc nee of ri 


by the sheriffs of the several counties that 
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ew irrests) for lawlessness were made 
during weeks from September Lith to 
October 29th. tac day on which work was 
resumed, than for many months previous 

The successful prosecution and happy ter 
mination of this strike the first ever won 
by the anthracite mine workers -secured 
for them an advance of ten per cent. in 


Wages: a reduction in the price of powder 


and other supplies: the semi-monthly pay 


ment of Waves in cash, and tacit ree onl 


their right to organize Since the 


tion of 
resumption of work, many further conces 
sions have been obtained and the conditions 


of employment materially improved through 
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more than un animate machine. I 
S74 th ‘rs were prddd. by many 
the compra! s. With scrip. whi Viis 
eable for provisions at the PTT 
The use of serip was discontinued 
in IN74. but many of the companies st 
retained a system whereby payment wrs 


} 
fer sep 


in cash should the minet 


nate as to have anything coming to him 


*the house-rent, the bills for coal. for 


the vrocer, butcher and the doctor. 


the doctor an annual salary. and added the 


the 


had been deducted. company prid 


surplus collected) from the miners to its 


profits. The general store was owned and 
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the instrumentality of their organization, 


Which now embraces within its fold prac 
tically every man and boy employed in the 
mining industry in the anthracite region. 
And- 
cern and interest to the general public- 
held that 


system which prevails in the bitumi 


What is, possibly, of greater con 


hope and promise are out the 


same 
nous fields, through which differences are 
adjusted without resorting to strikes, will 
also be adopted by the operators and 
miners in the anthracite district. 

Until a comparatively recent date a care 
ful system of espionage on the part of the 


company had made the mine worker little 
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operated by the company, although usually 
under another name than that by which the 
mining enterprise was known In almost 
all cases the miners were compelled to 


choose between dismissal from employment 


and dealing at the company store, where 
prices were usually higher than at other 
establishments. By these means the men 


were rendered absolutely dependent upon 
the companies, often not receiving pay in 
cash from one year’s end to another, and 
being deprived of all liberty of action mn 
regard to their personal affairs. | During 
the progress of the anthracite strike [ was 
personally informed by a number of miners 
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that they had not received: one ce 


nt 
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of 


their earnings in cash for over eleven vears 


But. thanks to the work and the spirit of 


organization among the workers, 


m 


ins 


changes for the better have been made 


this respect during the past few ve: 


and, altho wh these abuses still exist. 
are much less common than formerly 


A trip through a mining town is 


interesting, particularly in the anthr: 


field, First. most conspicuous and 


most important is the breaker, or tip 


ple: next one notices the lone rows of 


two- or. three-roomed houses owned 
by the company or by some enterpris 


t who finds the alluring 





disparity. between outlay and income 
an incentive for investment in property 
of this character. These houses are 


often unpainted, and blackened by 


coal-dust and rains: but clean and shi 


Within, the miners’ wives being, as a 
neat and tidy housekeepers. The 


method of distinguishing one hous 


fre 


irs. 


hey 


nly 


mn 


another is by the number placed above the 


door of each. In many of the towns these 


rows contain from ten to twelve houses and 


are built flush with the sidewalk, having a 


tiny back yard where there is, oftentimes, 
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a 
in 


a Veeetable garden Usually. in the darcet 


towns, particular localities Contain rows of 


six or seven double houses set sli 





from the walk. with a small front, side and 
back vard for each louse: and evidences 
of thrift are often noticed in) the vines 
trained above the door or over the porch 
Which has been built’ by the miner on idl 


days. Flower-beds in front and side vards. 
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and a warden in the back. make some of 
these places q lite attractive \evain, rows 
of double houses are set down in bleak and 
barren spots where there is not the slightest 
trace of the verdure which clothes the side 
of the mountain near by. These houses are 
usually built two or three feet from = the 
ground, and under them ao shelter is 
afforded the chicken, the doe or the coat. 
Many of the non-English-speaking miners 
in the anthracite recion keep evouts. In 
the bituminous regions the miners who 
are able to atYord it usually keep a COW, 
but the nature of the country in the an 
thracite districts, where the ground is ren 
dered uneven by numerous cave-ins, makes 
it extremely perilous for cows to run at 
large: the nimble goat, however, is better 
able to avoid these daneerous places, and 
this, To presume, accounts for so many 
families owning goats. 

The interior of the house of the mine 
worker, while barren of decoration, is usu 
ally scrupulously clean: and the few cheap 
knickknaeks which serve as brie-a-brac 
evidence the desire of the wife to make 
home as attractive as possible upon the 
small sum oat her command. The casual 
visitor is struck not only by the poor and 
unlovely aspect of the typical mining towns 
themselves, the pitiful endeavor to make 
the homes cheerful and comfortable, but 
also by the stoicism written indelibly upon 
the faces of the men and women one finds 
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there. Particularly is this true of the 


people of the anthracite tield, where there 
are many who might well serve as models 
for Millet’s famous French peasants: and 
more than one the hopeless dejection of 
Whose countenance and bye wing brings to 
mind Markham’s touching poem. **The 
Man With the Hoe.’ 

Of course, it is said ly mans that the 
mine workers are oa shiftless, intemperate, 
illiterate lot, who are without ambition, 
who have no high and noble aspirations 
but the many who say so do not) know 
these people aus I do they do not pulls to 
consider that practically all of these men 
and women have beoun a life of drudgery 
at a very early age it an age, In fact, 
when the children of the average American 
citizen are considered senreely more that 
babies: that they have worked alone, awry 
from the eivilizine influence of Contact 
with their fellow-beings. under such condi 
neither 


tions nnd for such we: hours thin 





thought nor time remained for recreation 
or for study.  T know them to be as a 
class honorable and upright in the payment 
of their debts: T know that lack of honesty 
in matters of this kind means ostracism by 
their neighbors: I know that during 
strikes it is a common occurrence for one 
family to divide the last bit of bread in 
the house with a neighbor whose supply 


of provisions has become exhausted; and 


i 
os 


\ GROUP OF MINERS 








a LLL 
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I know that the standard of mora \ 
amone them will challenge  comparisor 
With that of any other class of peop ! 
our land In my own experienc I have 
many times witnessed acts of such heroism 


and self-sacrifice amone them as to make 
the valorous deeds of our soldiers at home 
and abroad pale into insign ce by com 





parison: there are innumerable instances 
that can be cited in which mine workers, 
in the cave-ins Which every now and then 
befall, have knowingly and willingly sur 
rendered their lives in an effort to rescuc 


their entombed fellow-workmen. 


No words can more fittingly portray th 


sad story of the anthracite miner's life 
than an illustration accompanying this 
article In the cut are scen several small 
breaker-boys, of tender years and_ frail 
physique, starting upon their careers as 
mine workers; and an old man who, with 
bent form and tottering steps. is endin:s 
his life in the very place and at the sami 


employment in) which 


lad. 


to the 


he started when a 
f eleht 


to pick the slate and othe: 


First, t or ten Is se¢ 


he bov of ¢ 
breaker 
impurities from the coal which has been 


t} 


the mine: from 


d 


brought from ere 


up 


he is prom ited al becomes a door boy, 


working in the mine: as he yrows oldet 
and stronger he is advanced to the position 
and given the pay of a laborer: there he 
eains the experience which secures him a 
place as a miner's helper; and ashe a 


quires skill and strength he becomes, when 
| 
of 


miner. 


in the height his manhood and vigor, 
a full-fledged If 


enough to escape the falls of rock and coal, 


he is fortunate 


he may retain this position ¢ miner f 


of 


isa 


a number years: but as age creeps on 








MOL 


NTAIN 


HUTS ON MINGO 


MINERS 








mp 








attacked 


he is 


and by some of the many 
diseases incident to work in the mines. he 
makes Was for those younver and) more 


mM up iit 
Ie 


voing borne k to 


vigorous following hi ladder whose 


summit he 


has reached. then starts 


on the descent, become a 


miner's helper, then a mine laborer, now 


a door bov: and when old and decrepit, 
he finally returns to the breaker where he 
started as a child, earning the same Waves 
is are received by the little urchins who 
work at his side. 

Phus, in these few words. is told the 
simple story of an anthracite miner's life 
in its entire course from the cradle to the 
OTave 

There is no incentive for ambition in 
the average miner's life lot rise 


to places of eminence and only one 


is 


hundred can even be Clive n piace 


a foreman or superintendent, and these are 


which few miners care to hold 


positions 
The work at 1 charge 
of 


enuse for whose ret 


the mines is wholly in 


managers or superintendents the chief 


ention and promotion is 
ir abil 


the ity to produce coal cheaply: and 
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this lias been usually accomplished by de 


tril 


the earnings of their employees, or 


pressing 


nsisting upon the performance of more 


vork than ien are 


pliysically able to do. 
Tam of the opinion that the men who own 
in the 


the mines, those who hold the stock 


large Companies and profit by this cheap 


ness of production, do not know the means 


emploved to secure it. They do not know 


the dangers which make a miner's life a 
daily SHOTITICE : they do not realize. as 
thes bask in the comfortable glow of a 
conl-tire, that 
oftentimes the 


hearth of the man 
vVhose labor made 
their comfort 


possible is. cold 


and cheerless be 


enuuse he cannot 
afford to buy 
enough of the 


coal which he has 
mined to 
ife 


babies warm. 


keep 


his w and 


Asa pr ople we 
are forgetful of 
; that 


the fact 


CVeT yy. con 


ventens we 


enjoy, every 


device Thiet 


enhances our 


material 


comfort and 


ense, is pur 


chased at the 


of inti 


‘ayet 
Cost 


nite — pains, 


and often of 


. AR ER-BOYS CHEERING 
actual suffer 


BRI 


ine, to others. We do not remember, when, 
is 


by touching a button. the house or office 
lighted or machinery is set in motion, that 
the 
un 


darkness to furnish 
power for the operation. We 
of fact, when the limited ex- 


the ocean grevhound speeds Us 


men have due in 
are 
mindful the 
press or 


from ocean to ocean or from land to land, 


that those whose labor supplies the energy 


health 


wealth or happiness in other climes, trudge 


by which we are able to seek or 


from home to mine and from mine to home, 
to avail 


vear in and vear out, *%00 poor 
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their toil has 


belowground, 


the facilities 


they 


themselves of 
supplied; that 
scarcely seeing even the daylight beauties 


work 


of the home neighborhood, with no op 
portunity to grasp the means of culture 
and retinement brought to our very doors 
from the Old and New World through 


their patient efforts. 
If 


publie could see for itself. could know as I 


the great, sympathetic American 


know the sorrows and the heartaches of 
those who spend their lives in the coal 
mines of our 
country, Tooam 
sure that they 


would give their 


unqualified sup 
port to every 
effort which is 


being made by 
the organizations 


of 


umeliorate 


labor to 
the 
conditions under 


Which these men 


work, and to se 
eure for them 
waves) CommMens 
urate with their 
hazardous em 
ployment: — thus 


enabling them to 
the = little 


boys from 


take 


the breakers 


and mines 
and place 
them, for a 
few vears at 
least, In our 


schools, 


THE ORDER TO STRIKI where thev 
properly belong, and where they may re- 
ceive their birthright of education and 
enjoy the sunlight so needful to their 


physical development To make this great 


movement a success we are bending our 
every effort, and we look with confidence 
to the American people for sympathy and 
support, for we are firm in the belief that 
the standard of 
our citizenship confers upon our country 


the benetits of which 


any action which raises 
a measureless blessing, 
will be increasingly apparent as the years 


£O by. 

















FROM BREAKDOWN TO) RAG-TIME 
\ 4 4 » ‘ NA » ~ 
“Jul nos nuine things that have bee hey sketched s o n burnt eork 
i (lon Ipon the stave MN Ihe rilise of that their portravals were as unre il as mos 
W prot t ire are as fa ipo is TSS0)) of the theatrica proper s Which Went 
cd ISDS. Phe attempt beean with thr ilong with them. It has be many Veurs 
reakdowns of Thomas D. Rice and Georg ndeed. sim performers of the highest 
Washineton Dixon and ends with the rag repute in negro minstrelsv have attempted 
Mi f May Irwin and Fay Templeton; to imitate even the dialect) that) still r 
is un oeNXumple of fidelitv. to mature the mains one f the distinguishing marks of 
‘Sumy Pim Pm, x the race they 
> ¢ a 


( mw f SIN represented 
tv -tive ears : ot ’ As an matter of 


iw s , ye fact, Dan Bry 
My ed po ant—and whe 
( ever Wore. the 
i o~ able 
NM ls l Siatede Mask 









: : o me With ereater 
1 ) mee ee _ ale AN eC on honor? Wiis 
Need’? Com <° SY CHRISTYS MELODIES (9. <-@ never so happy 
Round." In My wees “3 r : : r — "ny wk, 5 as when sink 
i. nite { ” a 


, 
th t ihe A ne ** Shamus 
ing ' OBrien ! 
irs Wave ' black face 
rer lled § and oan Irish 
\ t Ms :. browie It 
~ mim costuming the 
! hie different crea 
American ne- 3 tions with 
cy lit can which their 
’ feseribed : fame Wis 
ther identified all 
Viiv hial Hf these celebri 
brow ried ties went to 
ire f thre the farthest 
sulyj You extremes 
would look in ross exaever 
\ ! real itlon belne 
f for the the invariable 
qounterpart of rule With 
the traditional something 
darke { thre AN OLD NEGRO MINSTREI POSTER akin to WD 


stuge, as depicted so delightfully by a onimity, negro delineation by the mest 


lone line of negro minstrels. among whom famous performers has been distinguished 


rformers like Dan Bryant. Eph Horn, by big feet and diminutive hats, trade- 





Billy Birch, Charley Backus. Cool White. marks that seemed destined to resist inno 
Nelse Seymour, Cal Wagner.. Dan Emmett, vation for all time. © Only with the advent 
Dave Reed, Sam Devere. Harry Stan-— of rag-time, four or five years ago, did this 
wood, Hughey Dougherty, Billy Emerson, style of dress start on its way to the rag-man. 
Lew Benedict. Milt Barlow, George Thatcher So it happens that the stage copy of the 
an:| George Wilson take rank as premiers. genuine negro is to-day nearer the orig 


\niusing they were, beyond question, but inal in essential characteristics than any- 





FROM PK 


I ev tha hea 
eone before 
for we have 
him nthe 
modern form 


New Yor k 


knows him on 


as 


Th oOompson 
Street, and as 


he disports 





himself in the 


eolored colo 
, ‘at nies of other 
cities Mis 
cegenation, 
or something 
FAY TEMPLETON worse. has 


peaked the nose of the negro 
of slavery days, has taken 
the kinks out of his wiry 


has 


holy stoned 
the 


still 


locks, and 
his complexion, but 
shuffle of the 


remains, as do his ingrained 


tarhee] 


love of sone and dance, his 
heedlessness of life in gen 
eral and his love of show in 
In these traits, 
for 


purposes, he is being made 


particular. 
accentuated theatrical 
visible to-d wv. 

It isto be said, therefore, 
that the modern performer 
the 


ex 
the 


has ceased to seek 


treme and fantastic at 
expense of truth, and is now 
voing to original sources for 


his material. This is what 


was done at the beginning, eee Umer 

or What may be termed the beginning, by hand. Except 
Thomas D. Rice, whose ** Jim Crow*’* was for that the cars 
so long a period the aceepted type of the now. set apart 
stage negro. Blackened faces had figured in — by law for the 


the drama long before Rice’s time far 


is 
back as the date of a first production of 
Othello” 


distinction of having brought the negro for 


—but to him seems to belong the 


ward as a truthful picture. Rice. and 


Rice’s predecessors in’ burnt cork, had 


**daneced Juba** and executed breakdowns, 
in every description of motley wear, regard- 
less of the actual quaintness of the droll 
Rice 


found an old cripple of a nigger, doing odd 


people they pretended to represent, 


stable in Louisville, 


jobs around 


<.. 
a livery 
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TOR 





ind made him his own. By the closest 
mimicry he put ‘Jim Crow’* on the stage 
dressed in tatters as lie dressed, shuking 
his palsicd is [it did and os neing his 
very words 
Wi 1 
D S's 
An’ V time I \ 
I Tim ¢ 


Rice seems to have originated the only 
real negro of his day. The cotton tields 
of Georgia, the sugar plantations of Louis 
liana, the wide acres sown with tobacco in 
Virginia, the New 


Orleans, of Natchez and of Memphis, swarm 


as well as levees of 


ing 


with black people, seem to have been 


fallow ground in the estimation of the actors 


of fifty, sixty and seventy 
years ago. ‘'Jim Crow”’ 
ran his course, and in 
quick sequence was fol- 
lowed by the ** Dandy 
Jims,"’ the ‘Spruce 
?inks.’’ the “*Bone 
Squashes, ** all fanciful de 


the negro, in 


lineations of 
so far as they avoided use 
of the at 


better) material 


occupancy — of 
colored folks 
in certain 


SouthernStates 


usually go by 
the name of 


‘* Jim Crows.” 
this desiena 


tion is only 
a memory. 
Even the fact 


that Joseph MAY 


IRWIN 
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Jefferson, the grand old man of to-day’s 


stave, made his first appearance as a pocket 


edition of Rice's *'Jim Crow.”* and with 


Rice, when the former was a toddler of 
three years, has not made the title more 
familiar 

After **Jim Crow." the stave seems to 
have returned to a negro representation 





that scorned the truthful pieture, droll as 
the truthful picture ought to have been. 
Sut the fact is, we have had a traditional, 
not a real, negro on the stave. First of 
all, he has not dressed the part After 


smutting their faces, the performers most 


famous in this line have done little else to 


keep up the illusion. May Irwin in 


rouve 





and rice powder vives a better imitation. 


inasmuch as aside from the black face she 


is the beau ideal of somebody's **baby, ”’ 


or somebody who loves his ‘*baby.”’ 
Looking for the genesis of the art, we tind 
that for whole epochs the ‘‘long tailed 
blue’* was the prevailing fashion This 





Drax trch 





DEVILLE ARTIST! 


LA DOWN 
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DARKY SERENADE 





JENNIE YVEAMANS SINGING A 


garment got its name from a song that had 


its reign in 18388. Aside from the peren- 


nial use of tremendous soles and miniature 





hats, the rule has ever been to deck out 


the negro in pantaloons of red-and-white 


checks of tit size and coats of out- 


anic 
landish Variations of these gen 


eral forms have come 


pattern, 
down to us like heir 
looms. There Came a period along in the 
‘50's when there was a break in these vain 
the the 


introduction of a who 


devices, outeome of which was 


plantation darkey 


wore **pants’’—the costumers who made 
the ewarments cut the word as well as 
the gunnybag—held up by one’ suspen 
der in a very precarious manner. This 
type of nevro came as close to nature 
as. the profession ever got. Ile was 
the shiftless, good-for-nothing nigger, 


whose companion-piece many years later 
With 


the advent of the darkey whose badge was 


was Topsy in ** Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 


the one suspender came a style of dancing 
that most resembled the dancing of the real 
Ole 


negro. It was called the ‘* Essence of 


Virginny, ** and may be said to have reached 
its highest perfection many years later in 
the performances of Dan Bryant. The jig 


and reel in one form or another appear to 


"essence" so-called, the 


have antedated the * 











widest de par 
ture from these 
“ aances having 


- been in the ef 





forts of 
those who 
‘jumped 
Jim Crow. ** 
The rock 
ing heel, 


Which is an 


pedal mo 





Lt 
f2 





EVEN THE IRISH COMI 
DIAN OFTEN TELLS A 
COON JOKI 


Lion In every negro cance, 
Vas first ex mplitied by 
Rice as **Jim Crow.** In 


that respect 


his dancing 
Wits ivpieal of the negro 
race, even if its originato 
did) draw his) inspiration 
fromasinele source. Frank | 
Brower and Murt Sexton, 
two performers of note in 
their day, had both danced 
“essenees’* as Dixon had 
danced to the song **Old 
Zip) Coon, ”” seven or eight | 
vears earlier Old prints | 
of Dixon in this specialty 
show him doing a step 
that must have been the 
foundation of the ‘es 
sence, > a dance that made 
work for the hands as well 
as the feet, the palms being 
held at right angeles with Lou 


the wrists, while the arms 


“HIS MELODIES 


were extended in a sort of 





element of 
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pushing gesture. The essence had a long 
lease of life, due, no doubt, to its having been 
made a conspicuous feature of negro min 

strelsy, in the regulation form of the ente1 

tainment, after it had been established as 
such by Billy Whitlock and Dan Emmett in 
IS45. Until their band was organized and 
made a bid for popular favor, the stage negro 
had been an unattached strageler whose in 

dividual efforts lad been sandwiched be 

tween the acts of dramatic productions, 
chiefly as interludes to a bill of farees, but 
occasionally us a sueur-coat tora he avy dose 
of Shakesperian tragedy. In their new com 
bination of talent. including Whitlock, 
Dan Emmett. Frank Brower and Dick 
Peiham (whose **Ginger Blue™* isa pleasing 
memory), new possibilities were quickly 


developed, and one of the results was the 


eradual evolution of the half-cirele in which, 
from-that day to this, the ‘‘first part’” of 


every minstrel performance is given. The 


SD 


ARE SUNG AND HIS STEPS EXECUTED BY THI 
VAUDEVILLE ARTISTI 








Christys 
P.and George 
are, 


credited 


bill into 


t} 


in about 


since pre 


vailed. 
historical sue 
cession cane 


the walk 





around and 


as an accom 


FR 


NK BROW! 


paniment to it 
lder breakdown, far 
Which Dan Emmett wrete a 
i of Lane \ 


walk-around, if not 


long List songs. 
Long” 
the first. was among the first. 
there followed **Old Dan 
Walk Alone. 
Roast Beef." 


the Mornin’.”* ""] 
to Tarry.~* 


cathe 
Tueker,** 
John." > ** Chaw 
‘Early in 
\in't 
‘High 


tina 


Gort Time 


Low Jack,” **Lovz 


Lowlands’ > and 
The 


vas always made the 


others Walk-around 


finale of 
and was usually 


of the 


the first part, 


repeated at the end ri 


show as a spectacle on which 
to drop the curtain. It was intended to be 


Written in mareh-time, and = to it 


s spirited 


strains the whole company would) circum 
navigate the stage, in a dance-step that was 
little more thana jerky elevation of the legs 
the knees, much like the ** buck and 


It 


as lone avo as this—the walk-around being 


below 


wing” dances of 


yy the present day. Was 
in highest estate with Bryant’s Minstrels in 
the sixties—that the spatting of dance-time 
with the outspread palms on the knees was 
invented. To this manual accompaniment 
the breakdowns were often done. Cleverly 
executed, this tattoo will set the saltatorial 
nerves in motion as quickly as the catchiest 
music, 
As the 


number, and 
the 


in 
to 


minstrel troupes multiplied 
aets were demanded 


the 


new 


clog-dancers 


enliven 


programs, 
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however, 
with 
the eventual 
arrangement 
of the minstrel 
acts 
‘e 


order that has 


Next in 





ESSENCE OF OLI 
VIRGINNY 


war 
the singing and 
dancing 
lost 
hold as the best 
offering of the 


profession. 








635 


came to the fore, and faithful representa 
drifted 
The 
shoes with wooden soles, 
of Dixie. 
battle in 


tion of the negro farther auwi 


from its moorings. clog. danced in 


bore 


ho earmarks 
Half 


The darkeys never did it. 
in the clog-dance was a ewaudy 


the 


costume, Consisting of a ruthed shirt, silken 


knee- breeches. spangled stockings and red 
leather shoes. By and by the dancers 
mounted high pedestals. on which, with 


a footing, 
They tacked pennies loosely 
little 


music, 


marble slibs for they eut grace 


ful capers 


make a jingling 


on their 


to 
for 


heels 
} 

wien 

cl 


taps Upon ene li 


the and 


accompaniment 


dancing in duets, trios or quartettes, 


vised steps which involved 


others” heels, ‘here was too much poetry 


of motion in this dancing to resemble in 


the slightest degree what the nevro did, or 


fee o. 


could do. On his 





essential element of LTote squ 
hess Was entirely absent. 

ol 
which the Only Leon and the 
Great Ey best 


exponents ; 


Female impersonation, 


lwene were the 


the banjo soloists, 
among Whom Harry Stanwood 


and Sam Devere ranked 


highest, and stump-speak 


ingy—the drol 
philippics of 


Add = Ryman. 
Billy Rie 
Hughes 


Dougherty be 


and 


ing of the first 
order—were 
havine an inn 
in min 


ing 
st relsy from 
the close of the 
on. But 
nevel 


its foot 





Its 


BILLY 


MERSON, 
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progressive members were 


sitting up o° nights try 


ing to hit on something 
novel. <All sorts of efforts 


of 
the old ruts, but not until 


were made to get out 


the specialty known as 
dance" 


did 


the and 


was developed 


“sony 
the ‘ 
reach a 


negro minstrels 


milestone. Like the clog 
dance, however, the best 
that be of it 


was that it was graceful 


could sid 


and pretty. It did not go 
lt 
the 


to original sources. 
was like a revival of 
of South wie Pe 
Carolina, ** which Barney 

Williams, afterward the Irish comedian, did 


‘Dandy Jim 


\ BALLAD 


in 1838. It set the performers who went 
with the tide singing love-sones, and not a 
few of them were skilfully written and beau- 
tifully scored. Unusual chances were afforded 
men who had vocal gifts. Of these, per- 


His 


singing of a waltz like **Love Among the 


haps Billy Emerson was the foremost. 


Yoses’’ was a erateful reminder to old 
theater-goers of the good times in min 
strelsy when “Old Folks at Home,” 
**Massa’s in the Cold, Cold) Ground,’ 


‘* ’Way Down Upon the S'wanee River,"’ 
‘Oh, Susanna, Don’t You Cry for Me,** and 
other songs as tuneful and plaintive, were 
made to the the wind 


rrest melody of 
soughing in the canebrake. It can be said 


su 


WN 
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not 
They 


Emerson and Bobby Newcomb, 


of the older minstrels thac they did 
often belie the name they took. 

eould sing. 
too, were personifications of grace in their 
movements, and in the natty dress which 


the fashion of the specialty prescribed, 
they made pictures that are painted on the 
This 


with bobtails 


memory in fast. colors. dress Was a 
jaunty silk or plush jacket, 
and wide lapels, a flaring waistcoat and 
of the all 


color: silk 


knee-breeches same material, 


in bright stockings, usually 
striped in red or blue, and a nobby straw 
hat. The to 
genteel member of the colored population, 
New- 
comb, as well as a host of seconds in com- 


Delehanty and 


idea was portray avery 


Contemporary with Emerson and 
mand, 
sane and 
double, did 


much as anybody to popu 


Hengler. who 


danced as 
larize this style of en 
tertainment. Their’ Lit 
tle Bunch of Roses by My 
Side”’ genuine 
treat of its kind. They 
struck on the little trick, 


Was a 


everywhere copied in 
making 


to 


iater vears, of 


their entrance low 
musie from opposite sides 
of the stage, backing in 
After 


a time the exquisiteness 


to a dance-step. 


of this form of sone and 


SINGER 


dance was rele 


vated to the 


rear—though 
not absolutely 


-——to be replaced 








by a modifica 
tion of it, intro 
ducing a team 
in which one 
member ap- 
peared as a ey Y 
wench. This 7 Sai 
act was usually iy 
dressed in the ee 

i 





traditionally 


a 


ACTOR 


LTOLE sque way 


shoes, \ CHARACTER 


—hbig 
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little hats. checkered trousers—and im 
mediately the musical value of the son; 
went by the board Of this kindred 
were *"[ Really Shall es ‘The Yel- 
low Gal That Winked at Me i 
flower,** ‘*Sally Come Up. 

est-voiced of all, ‘*Shoo Fly, 

Me.** This song is said t 

picked up on the Isthmus of Panama 
where it was indigenous to the soil, by a 
negro Who taught it to Billy Bireh and 
his partner, Charley Backus, but its suc 


cess Was so Grent that it was soon appropri 


ated by every mountebank who had a 
match and a cork to burn. The refrain of 
this tropical ditty became engrafted into 
the American tongue as a catch-phrase, and 
on one occasion i th » House Represe nt 


tives Was so V nba ea 


at a purty leader noted as 
a parliamentary wit—who 
Was interrupting a debate, 
that hes tagver red under the 
shock. Thus was the laugh 
of the country turned on 
*Sunset’* Cox. 

The song and dance lasted 
long enough to bear fruit. 
For example, there was an 
acrobatic song and dance, in 


t 
t 


he 
rated by the performer throw- 


which dance Was elabo 


ing flipflaps in citreus style. 


This was Charley Walters’ 

device, and he came from 

the sawdust arena to do it. THOMAS pb. RICI 
Other tumblers, looking for sila 
winter employment, followed = suit, and 
in due course the minstrels and variety- 
halls were being recruited from the tented 
ring. It is of interest here to remark, pos 
sibiy, that in the infaney of negro de 


lineation black -face 
acts were performed 


on the backs” of 
eireus horses, and 
that Robert  Far- 


rell, 
claimed 


an equestrian, 


to have 





been the original 
“Old Zip Coon.” 
As an incident of 
the genteel song 


and dance, Charley 


BURGESS 


COOT r- 


Diamond 


pe 
I 





1A DOWN 








TO RK. 
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Y 
DA 
t 
ae 4 ia 
ia < : ; 
) SH OP EIR CON : “Re ay 
Nes pet en concen. BB 
si : . ee 
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formed it with a harp slung 


from his shoulder, to the del 
icate pickings of which ] 
warbled and shuthed. 

Much that has had the 
merit of newness has had a 
place in negro minstrelsy 
during the past twenty or 
twenty-five vears. It is true, 


old- 


that the 
time brand of performance in 


nevertheless, 
black faee has not undergone 
improvement, for its sphere 
of usefulness has been super 
the 


that 


hy 
after 


vaudeville 


variety-hall, 
the 
Now 


have 


seded 


and by 


rH 
CROW 


ORIGINAT 
houses. 
during these 
the old 
ven equal in rank to those remembered at 


and then only, vears, 


entertainments under name been 


the 
Kelly 


hands of Bryant, Buckley's Serenaders, 


and Leon, Lew Benedict, 
Birch, Wambold, Backus, Budworth and 
the 
of 


and * 


Sam Sharp 
ley, 
the Across 


rest. stave have paraded 


long processions ‘musical mokes,** 


*knock-abouts”™* *monologists, ** while 


the singer and the dancer have vainly sought 
restoration to Per- 
like George 
and 
done stint of 
the the earth, 
Billy Florence 
who 
We 


their pristine 
Dockstader, 
Wilson, 


driving dull care off 


vlory. 


formers Lew 


Thatcher George who have 


a work 
of pretend to sing, but as 


Bardwell Slote, 


face 
used to say of 
heard them 


glimpses of 


have 


had 


‘those say they 


don't old-time 
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FEW LIGHT OPERAS CAN 
minstrelsy in such things as Luke School- 
craft’s ‘*Watermelon Man,** Happy Cal 
Waener’s **Funny Old Gal from the South 
and Milt 


ble mimicry of negro old age, but they have 


Carolina State,” Barlow’s inimita- 
been as fleeting as summer clouds. 

It beean to look as if the negro deline- 
ator, like Unele Ned, would have to **hang 
up the fiddle and the bow,** for minstrelsy 
truth on its last Not a 
New York was devoted to it, 
held And 


the negro can never wholly lose his place 


Was of a legs. 
theater in 
high revel, 


where once it vet 


American Even where the 


old-time darkey has not been preserved, 


on. the 


stage. 


his melodies are sung and his steps are ex 


APPORD 


TIATE. 


rO IGNORI KAG-TIME,"" 

artiste or the 

Irish ecome- 
There are. 


vaudeville 
the 


joke. 


the 


sinver, 


ecuted — by 
ballad 
dian often tells a 
but 


and even 
*eoon’* 
light 


which can afford to ignore the darkey lull- 


moreover, few operas or plays 
aby or rag-time, and it is safe to say that 
while the negro may be slighted fora time he 
has left a lasting impress on the American 
stage. 

The Mungos, Fridays, Gumbos, Sambos 
and Boneses of the old days are gone, but 
the American negro lives again in Mr. John 
Mr. Jackson and Mr. Washineton, of 


son, 


Thompson Street, who were antedated no 


doubt by the advent of Harrigan and Hart's 


**Full Moons,** who, with Johnny Wild 
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head, 
them in Ned I irigan’s series of stage-pict 
New York life. With 


attuned to darkey melody the stage was 


at their earried everything before 


ures of 


an ear thus 


ready to listen, two or three years later, 


toa new herald cf the South—the **mam 
mi ‘s** lulluby—which strangely enough had 
waited all this time for its deserved recog 
nition, some desultory attempts of the long 
pist to introduce it having come to naught 
was in this class of 


** Louisiana Lou” song 


ne of the 
note 
worth \ 
Others as 
plaintively 
>t fol 
and 
lone before 


the whol 


COUnTrN Wils 
crooning in 
mino 
ot 


Tt nder 


the 


( hords 


Our 


brother is 
With us once 
igauin, a 


ty pe. Too, 


claiming 
rensonable 
likeness 

he 
inactuallife. 
The re 


morseless 


what 


processes” of 
civilization 
lifted 
him above 
the level of 
Crow.** but he boasts the same distinction 
at Iust. He is in many In 
the back streets of most Southern cities the 


have 
WHEN CHL) 


his venerable ancestor, **Jim 


real things. 
eecentrie evolutions of the buek- and wing 
daneers have been known for years. Even 
the rag-time, that decidedly unique de 
velopment of harmonies, is a child by adop 
the As for the cake-walk, 


it had been a waiters’ diversion in hundreds 


tion of 


stage. 


of hotels long before it was subjected to the 
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of the 


into ballrooms to 


footli 


ights, 


glare and introduced 


relieve the monoteny ol 


the Virginia reel, 
Who can say whether rag-time 


much-vaunted musie of the future 


it has a elori 


already, for was it not 
There'll Be a Hot 


in the Old Town To-night** that 


us past 
to the jovous acclaim of 
Time 
American victors in) Spanish Santiago siz 
nalized the long-delayed end of tyranny 

the West Indies, July 1. 


TSOS? From 
Ixorioe 
Moor 
first “"Othy 
lo’ to 

crap-plaving 


*“Mr. Nis 


Americ 
hnegvro 
come 


hisown 


proved Ivy 
} deter- 


mination to 


of minstrelsy 


with his 
white imita- 
tors. Tl 
Georgia Min 


strels were 


the most 
notable of 


SINGS TO ME, 


the early or 


ganizations in Which genuine black men 


replaced the usual white performers, and 


} 


in these latter days the company of real 
“poe 


with its eake-walks and char- 


‘coons’’ and ‘‘yaller) gals’ and 


kaninnies** 
almost 
tield 


acteristic rag-time has 


songs 


monopoly of the negro ministrelsy 


The real negro is on the stage himself 


in full feather, for the first time in his 
history the professional disputant of the 


white actor in the same line. 
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UL JONES HELD AT BAY THE MEN OF WHITEHAVEN WHILE THEIR SHIPS AND WHARVES 
WERE BURNING 





“HE portrait of Paul Jones (originally John Paul 

Jones) as presented by history is far from sure 

in drawing or color. There seem to have been as 

many different impressions of his life and character as 
there have been biographers. 

The English chap-books term him a pirate and cut- 
throat, bearded and armed to the teeth, and English 
history paints him a traitor and a blackguard. 

That he was no pirate we Know, for he held a 
commission from the Congress and one from the King 
of France. If he were a cut-throat, he would not 
have held the esteem of Gen. George Washington; if 
he were a traitor, he would not have kept the friend- 
ship of Robert Morris, or the deep love and affection 
of Benjamin Franklin, through whose influence at 
the court of France his great victory over the ‘*Ser 


apis’’ was made possible. It was Paul Jones who 
hoisted the first American flag on any ship, and it 
was he who received, in the little ** Ranger, ** the first 
public salute from any foreign power in acknowledg- 


ment of the sovereignty of the United States. It is 
not until within recent years that any true knowledge 
of the heart of the man has been published, and no 
letter that he has left shows him anything other than 
a true man, a valiant sailor and a polished dipiomat. 

The story of the tight of the **Bon Homme Rich- 
ard’* and the ‘*Serapis** has been told and retold, and 
will be held before the mental gaze of many genera- 
tions of patriots. His response to the English hail, 
** Have you surrendered ?**"—** We have not yet begun 
to fight,** is a model of tenacity, which might serve 
as a motto for the American navy of the future. 

The writer wishes to tell of an episode in the earlicr 
naval career of Com. Paul Jones. When he received 
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a fee? < 
Be 





Z his commission from the Congress (dated May 9, 1771) to comman.] a fine 






frigate. he sailed at once from Portsmouth, New Hampshire, for Nantes, 
France. A great disappointment cwaited him there, for his news gave no 






signs of the frigate, and there seemed io prospect of the new command, 
After receiving the salute of the French fleet, under Admiral La Motte 
Piquet, he left Brest, determining secretly to sail for England in his little 







tanger,*’ and by depredations and fires along the coast put an end to 
the town-burnings and ship-burnings by the British in the United States. 









He took several prizes in the Irish Channel and sent them back with 








prize-crews to Brest. His first thought had been to capture the Earl of ; 
Chatham, who lived on St. Mary's Isle, and to hold him as a hostage for "S\(.4 
the good treatment of American prisoners. gut he picked up a fisherman & ¥U y 
who told him that H.M.S. **Drake,’’ a man-of-war of twenty guns, jay ag is 
inside the harbor of Carrickfergus. He made up his mind to attack at once. —Y¥@ys 
Jones’ plan was to drop down quietly alongside of the Englishman before mae (53 





its crew could tumble out of their hammocks and to foul the ‘*Drake*’ at 





her cables and then swing in alongside. eh 
shes ea ‘ ‘ ; RA OS 
Unfortunately, through stupidity or misunderstanding of orders, the S) 





anchor was not let fall until too late, and the ** Ranger,’ missing the chain, 
swung down half a cable’s length on the Englishman's quarter. Fortu 
nately, the anchor watch on the **Drake,*’ thinking themselves secure 








against any attempt on an armed vessel in a fortified harbor, were unsus- \¥y 





picious, and no alarm was given. But the position of the ‘*Ranger’’ on 






the lee shore was dangerous in the eXtreme, and it was only by the most 





expert manceuvering that Jones succeeded in working his ship up so that 
he could fill away again. He decided to postpone his attack on the 
‘*Drake’’ until after the burning of Whitehaven. 

Whitehaven was a town of considerable importance. It had a population 
of fifty thousand people, and several hundred vessels of all kinds were 
in the port. Two forts commanded its harbor, but Jones believed largely 
in the valwe of the unexpected, and by three o’clock in the morning was 
making for the place with two cutters manned by fifteen men each, 
armed only with pistols and cutlasses. One of the cutters, in command 











of Captain Jones himself, made directly for the town, and the other, under 
command of Lieutenant Wallingford, pulled for the shipping docks on 
the opposite side of the harbor. Jones landed quietly, just as the first 
streaks of dawn were tingeing the east, and leaving one man in his boat, 
set out at arun for the nearest fort. Gallantly scaling the walls, the party 
fell upon the small garrison and made them prisoners, Without firing a 









shot. After spiking the guns, Jones locked the Enelish soldiers in their 







own guardhouse and set out at a run for the other fort, half a mile away, 
But during all this time there was no sign of the work of Wallingford, 






not a spark of light or a cloud of smoke to show that that officer was 
doing his part of the work. Not until Jones had reached the other fort 
and spiked the guns, did he learn that Wallingford had abandoned the at 
tempt because the match which he carried for the purpose had gone out. 
It was broad daylight, and here and there were signs of ac- 
tivity in the houses near the docks. Captain Jones had no time for \ 
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revenge. Tle boarded a large vessel and with his own hands kindled a 
fire in her steerage. Upon the flames he threw straw and hatechway-grat- 
ines: a-barrel of tar completed the work. 

In the mean while the gathering of townsfolk had increased until the 
crowd had become a frantic mob which was now threatening the men and 
the landing place, Seeing that he could do no more, Jones went ashore, 
and drawing his two pistols, went down to face fifteen hundred people! 
He was not a large man, but there was something in his face to supply 
the deficiency of majesty in stature. Ife swayed the mob with his pistols 
as the summer breeze moves a rye-field. He reached the cutter and easily 
held the infuriated people at bay until the fire was well started and his 
men were safely seated in their cutter. After that, he entered the boat 
and was pulled away. 

Not until then did) those venturesome townsfolk send forth the ring 
of their metal. Two euns which the Americans had overlooked were 
brought down upon the dock, but the shot went wide and Jones, to show 
his contempt of such cannon-shot courage, fired only his pistol in reply. 
He reached his vessel to tind that Wallingford had arrived, and setting 
sail was-soon safely at sea. Since his failure to try conclusions with the 
**Drake.** Jones had kept his resolution to meet the English vessel steadily 
in his mind. He was no mere burner of towns and attacker of villages. 
He sailed for Carrickfergus and soon, behind a neck of land, could see the 
tall spars of the Englishman. 

Captain Burdon of the ** Drake** sighted the **Ranger’* at about the 
sume time, but not being certain, sent an officer out in a boat to try to 
learn the character of the vessel. But Captain Jones skilfully kept the 
**Ranger’s’* stern toward the skiff, thus coneealing the view of his broad 
side from the enemy. The Enélish officer soon came alongside, and after 
he was induced to come aboard was taken below and made a prisoner. 
It was almost sunset before the ships came within hail. Then Captain 
Burdon ran up his colors, and mounting the nettings hailed the American. 
“What ship is that?” 

Paul Jones put his trumpet to his lips and replied: **The American 
Continental ship *Ranger.” We have been waiting for you and it is time 
to begin. ** 

Then he quietly ordered his helm up and poured in a well-delivered 
broadside. Burdon promptly responded. There was no wind, and there- 


fore little chance for mancuvering. They drifted on squarely side by 


+, vard-arm to yard-arm, pouring in broadside after broadside. It was 
as fair a sea-fight as history can record. Jones was overmatched in the 
number of men and the number of guns, but at the end of an hour the 
enemy Was a wreck. Captain Burdon was shot, and the call for quarter 
was heard forward and aft. 

No wonder, therefore, that the name of Paul Jones became ‘a synonym 
for terror, that Eneland offered ten thousand guineas for his head, and 
that one who so successfully challenged British power upon the sea 
should be the victim of continued misrepresentation. 











Book l. 


erand 


oo COYLE was the only 
I 


daughter of a vague and somewhat 


simple clergyman who existed, with an 


aunt, solely for Golly’s epistolary purposes. 
There was, of course, intermediate ancestry 
notably a dead mother who was French 


and therefore responsible for any later 


naughtiness in Golly—but they have no 


purpose here. They lived in the Isle of 
Man. Golly knew a good deal of Man, 
for even at the age of twelve she was in 
love with John Gale—only son of Lord 


Gale who was connected with the Temp sts. 
Gales, however, were frequent and remark- 
able alone the coast, so that it was not singu 
“coming 


lar that one day she found John 


on’? ona headland where she was sitting. 
His dog had **pointed’* her, 
to point to anything 
Touched Iny this, 
John Gale 


Slight 


“Tt’s exces al 


ingly impolite you 


want, ** said Golly. and 
overcome by a strange emotion, 
turned away and went to Canada. 

that inborn 


the 


as the incident was, it showed 


chivalry to women, that desire for 
Perfect Life, that 
earnate) Christianity in society, 
Which afterward distinguished him. Golly 


For all that, she still remained 


intense eagerness to in 
modern 
loved him! 


a * tomboy’? as she was—robbine orchards, 


mimicking tramps and policemen, buttering 


the stairs and the steps of houses, tying 
kettles to dogs’ tails and marching in a 
white jersey, with the curate’s hat on, 
threugh the streets of the village. ‘*Gol 


dern my skin!** said the dear old clergy- 
man, as he tried to emerge from a surplice 
which Golly had stitched together, ** what 
spirits the child /o have!"’ Yet everybody 


And when John Gale returned 


loved her! 








HART! 


from Canada, and looked into her big blue 


eves one day at church, small wonder that 
he immediately went off again to Paris and 
an extended Continental sojourn, with a 
serious leaning to theology! Golly bore 
his absence meekly but characteristically ; 
got a boat, disported like a duck in the 
water, attempted to elope with a boy ap- 
propriately named Drake, but encountered 
a half gale at sea and a whole Gale in John 
on a vacht, who rescued them both. Con- 
vinced now that there was but one way to 
escape from his Fate—Golly !—John Gale 
took holy orders and at once started for 
As he stood on the deck of the 


imbecile chuckle in 


London. 
steamer, he heard an 
his ear. It was the simple old clergyman: 
‘You are going to London to join the 
church, John; Golly is going there, too, 
as hospital nurse. There's a pair of you! 
He! he! Look after her, John, and 
tect her Manx simplicity.’* Before John 
could recover himself, Golly was at his side 


pro 


executing the final steps of a **cellar-door 
to the light-hearted refrain: 


weare |" 


flap jig’ 

We area simple family—we 

And even as her pure young voice arose 
above the screams of the departure whistle, 
she threw a double back-somersault on the 
quarter-deck, cleverly alighting on the 
spikes of the wheel before the delighted 


are we are 


captain. 
**Jinele my bells,’* he 
looking at the bright young thing, ‘*but 


electric said, 


you're a regular Minx——"" 

‘I beg your pardon,’ interrupted John 
Gale, with a quick flush. 

**T mean a regular Wane,"* said the cap- 
tain, hurriedly. 

A singular paleness crossed the deeply 


religious face of Jchn. As the vessel rose 
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on the waves, he passed his hand hurri dly, 
. a . 1° te 
first across his brows and then over his high- 
that 
Then 


‘Brandy, 


buttoned clerical waistcoat visible 


sign of a devoted ascetic life! mur 
muring in his low, deep voice, 


steward, °° he disappeared below. 


Boox II. 


Glorious as were Golly’s spirits, exqui 
sitely simple her worldly ignorance, and 
irresistible her powers of mimicry, strangely 
enough they were considered out of place 
A light hearted 
disposition to mistake a blister for a poul 
that rare Manx 
which made her give double doses to the 


in St. Barabbas’ Hospital. 


tice: conscientiousness 
patients as a compensation when she had 
omitted to give them a single one, and the 
faculty of bursting into song at the’ bedside 
of a dying patient, produced some liveliness 
not unmixed with perplexity among the 
hospital staff. It is however, that 
her performance of clog-dancing during the 


true, 


night-watches drew a larger and more per 
sistent attendance of students and young 
surgeons than ever was seen before. Yet 
everybody loved her! Even her patients! 
‘If it amooses you, miss, to make me tyke 
the pills wot’s meant for the lydy in the 
next ward, I ain*t complyning,** said an 
East End newsboy. ‘*When ye tyke off 
the style of the doctor wot wisits me, miss, 
and imitates his wyes, Lawd! it does me 
as much good as his mixtures,** said a 
consumptive charwoman. Even thus, old and 
young basked in the radiant youth of Golly. 
She found time to write to her family: 
**Dear old Pals!) I'm J°y suis! 
bet your boots! While you're wondering 
the Bright Young 
is lookin’ out of the 
winder of Hospital—just 
taking in all of dear, roaring, dirty London 
in one gulp! I've 
been waiting three hours to see the crowd 
by and they haven’t gone yet! Such 
—all and blue, 
only a penny fare, and you can ride on top 
if vou want to! Think of that, you dear 
old Manx people! But there—‘the bell 
goes a ringing for Sarah !’—they’re calling 
for ‘Nurse!’ That’s the worst of this job: 
they're always a dyin’ just as you're getting 
Ta, Ta! 


here. 


what has become of 
Thing—the B. Y. T. 
St. Barabbas 


Such a place—Lordy! 


oO 


crowds, such busses- ereen 


interested in something else! 
Golly!" 
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Then her dear old erandfather wrote 
‘I'm wondering where my diddleums, 


We all miss you so much, deary, 


though we don’t miss so many little things 


dear, con 
You don't 
still pro 


you giddy, naughty 


were here. My 


vir]! 


as When vou 
scientious, unselfish little 
John Gale is. Is he 


sav where 


tecting you he-he 
thing! People wonder on the island why 


I let 


your dear mother was a Frenchwoman! — It 


you go alone to London—they forget 


you see anything your dear old grandfather 


would like—send it on Granfer.*’ 


Later, 
** Have vou seen the Queen vet, and does 


her aunt wrote: 


she wear her crown at breakfast? You 


might eet over the area railing at Buck 


ingham Palace—it would be nothing for a 


girl like you to do—and see if you can 
find out.** 

To these letters Golly answered, in her 
own light-hearted way 


John 


Private 


haven't seen 
the 
‘don't 


**Dear Grankins: — I 
but I think 
Secretary at the 
London.’ Lordy! 


I've been toa theayter 


much he’s like 


play—he like 
there—I've let it out! 


Nurse Jinny Jones 


and me scrouged into the pit one night 


‘pertendin’,* as we were 
in uniform, we had 
*Lydy’ that had fainted. Such larks! 
such a glorious theayter. I'll tell you an 
Tell Aunty the Queen's always 
eall. But that’s nothing, 
is so affable and polite in 
London. ‘real toffs,’ they call 
*em—whom you don’t know from Adam— 
think nothing of speaking to you in the 
Why Nurse Jinny says—but there 
another patient’s going off who, by rights, 
‘To- 

morrow and to-morrow and to-morrow,’ as 
that But they're 


always calling for that giddy young thing 


without paying- 


come to take out a 


and 


other time. 
out when I 
everybody else 


Gentlemen 
street. 
ouchter to have died only to-morrow. 
barnstormer actor said. 
your Golly.”’ 

Meantime, John Gale, having abruptly 


left the 
Hospital, tactfully avoiding an 


Golly at door of St. Barabbas’ 
unseemly 
altercation with the cab-driver regarding 
her exact fare, pursued his way thought- 
fully to the uncle, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty. He found 
his Lordship in his bath-room. He 
leaning over the bath-tub, which was half 


full of water, contemplating with some 


residence of his 


was 
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anxiety the model of a line-of-battle ship 
Which was floating on it, bottom upward 
‘I don't 
you?"* he 
nephew's hand as he pointed to the cap- 
Tell 
me!"* he went on appealingly, **tell me, as 
Perfect Man 


it can be quite right—do 
his 


th i n k 
said, nervously grasping 


sized vessel; *‘yet they always do it. 


i professing Christian and a 
-is it quite right?”’ 
‘IT should think, sir,** 
with 
the average vessel of 


responded John 
Gale truthfulness, 
**that 
not built in that way.”’ 

“Wet. ?* the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, with a far-off look, **they all do 
it! And they don't steer! The larger 
they are and the more recent the model, 
Dear me—you ought 


uncompromising 
commerce is 


said 


the less they steer. 


to see ‘em vo round and round in that 
tab;”* Then, apparently recalling the 


probable purpose of John's visit, he led 
**So you 
are in London, dear boy. Is there 
I have,’’ he con- 


the way into his dressing-room. 
any 
little thing you want? 
tinued, absently fumbling in the drawers 
‘‘a few curacies and 
« bishropric somewhere, but 
blessed models—I can‘t think where they 
are. Or nice 


chaplaincy in the navy, with 


Of his dressing-table, 


with these 


What would you say to a 
a becoming 
uniform—on one of those thingvummies?*’ 
—he pointed to the bath-room. **Stay,”’ 
he continued, as he passed his hand over 
‘now JT think of it— 
you're quite pnorthodox! Dear that 
You see, Drake’ ’- 
**T mean Sir Francis 


his chaplain for 


his perplexed brows, 
me! 
wouldn't do. he paused 
as John Gale started ; 
Drake—once suspended 
unorthodoxy, according to Froude’s book. 
These admirals are dreadfully strict Church- 
No matter! 
time,’ he 
nephew downstairs and 


men. Come again some other 


added, gently pushing — his 


into the. street, 
‘tand we'll see about it.”’ 
With a sinking heart, John turned 


He would vo 


his 
steps toward Westminster. 
and see Golly—perhaps he had not looked 
Suddenly a remem- 
bered fel] 
upon his ear with the quotation, **Do you 
Then, in a 
him, Golly, in hospital dress 


after her as he ought. 
voice, in) mimicking accents, 


know?2"’ hansom passing 


swiftly by 
with flying ribbons, appeared sitting be- 
tween Lord Brownstone Ewer and Francis 
Nelson Drake completely grown 


Horatio 
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up. And from behind floated the inex- 
pressibly sad refrain, ** Hi tiddli lei!” 
This is how it happened. One morning. 
Jinny Jones, another hospital nurse, had 
said to “* Have any objection, 


dear, to seeing a friend of another gent, a 


her. you 


friend of mine?”’ 
‘*None in the least, dear, ** 


to see all that can be seen and do 


said Golly. 
‘*T want 
all that can be done in London, and know 
the glory thereof. I only require that I 
to love John 
isn’t often, and 


shall be allowed Gale when- 


ever he permits it, which 
that I may be permitted to write simple 
letters to my doting relations at the rate of 
viving an account— 
There! 


twelve pages a day 
my own account—of my doings. 
Go on now! — Bring on your bears. * 

They. liad visited the chambers which 
Lord Brownstone and Drake occupied to- 
gether, and in girlish innocence had put on 
the gentlemen's clothes and danced before 


them. Then they all went to the theater, 
Where Goily’s delightful) simplicity and 
childish ignorance of the world had 
charmed them. Everything to her was 
new, strange and thrilling. She even 
leaned from the carriage windows to see 
the ‘‘wheels go round.** She was sur- 
prised at the number of people in- the 


theater, and insisted on knowing if it was 
church because they all sat there in their 
hest clothes so quietly. She believed that 
the play was real, and frequently from a 
stage-box interrupted the acting with ex- 
the 


Waiting at 


heroine of 
the 


informed 
the design of the 
And when the aged mother of the 


planations. She 


villain 


wings. 

heroine was dying of starvation in a hovel, 
and she threw a bag of bonbons on the 
stage with the vociferous declaration that 
‘‘Lord Brownstone had just given them 
to her—but—Lordy !—she didn’t want 
them.”* they were obliged to lead her 
away, Closely followed by an usher and a 
policeman. ‘**To think.** she wrote to 
John Gale, ‘‘that the audience only 
laughed and shouted and never offered to 
help! And yet look at the churches in 


London where they dare to preach the 
gospel “ 

Fired by this simple: letter, and alarmed 
by Golly’s simplicity, John Gale went to 
his Clerical Chief, Archdeacon Luxury, and 
demanded permission to preach next Sun- 
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day. ‘‘Certainly,’’ said the Archdeacon; 
**you shall take my curate’s place. I shall 
inform the congregation that you are the 
son of Lord Gale. They are very particu- 
lar churchmen—all society people—and of 
course will be satisfied with the work of 
the Lord, especially,’’ he added with a 
polite smile, ‘‘when that work happens to 
be—the Lord Gale's son.’’ Accordingly, 
the next Sunday John Gale occupied the 
pulpit of St. Swithin. But an unexpected 
event happened. His pent-up eagerness 
to denounce the present methods of Chris- 
tianity—his fulness of utterance—defeated 
his purpose. He was overcome with a 
kind of pulpit fright. His ideas of time 
and place fled him. After beginning, ‘* Mr. 
Chairman, in rising to propose the toast of 
our worthy Archdcacon—Fellow-Manxmen 
—the present moment—er—er the proudest 
in my er—life—Dearly beloved Golly— 
unaccustomed as I am to public speaking, ’’ 
he abruptly delivered the benediction and 
sat down. The incident, however, pro- 
voked little attention. The congregation, 
accustomed to sleep through the sermon, 
awoke at the usual time and went home. 
Only a single Scotchwoman said to him in 
‘‘Verra weel for a_ beginning, 
laddie. But give it hotter to ’em next 
time.’’ Discomfited and bewildered, he 
communed with himself gloomily. ‘‘I 
I can’t talk. I hate 
I have it! 


passing : 


can’t marry Golly. 
What’s to be done? 


, 


society. 
I'll go into a monastery.’ 

He went into a monastery in Bishopsgate 
Street, reached by a three-penny ‘bus. He 
gave out vaguely that he had got into 
‘*Something Good, in the City.’’ Society 
was satisfied. Only Golly suspected the 
truth. She wrote to her grandfather: 

‘*T saw John Gale the other day with a 
crowd following him in the Strand. He 
had on only a kind of brown serge dressing 
gown, tied around his waist by a rope and 
a hood on his head. I think his poor 
‘toe-toes’ were in sandals, and I dare say 
his legs were cold, poor dear. However, if 
he calls that protection of Golly—Z don’t! 
I might be run off at any moment—for all 
he’d help. No matter! If this Court 
understands herself, and she thinks she do, 
Golly can take care of herself—you bet.’’ 

Nevertheless, Golly lost her place at the 
hospital through her heroic defense of her 


friend Jinny Jones, who had been deceived 
by Lord Brownstone Ewer. ‘‘ You would 
drive that poor girl into the street,’’ she 
said furiously to the Chairman of the 
Board, throwing her cap and apron in 
their faces. ‘'You're a lot of rotten old 
hypocrites, and I’m glad to get shut of 
you.’’? Not content with that, she went to 
Drake and demanded that he should make 
his friend Lord Brownstone marry Jinny. 
‘*Sorry—awfully sorry—my dear Golly, 
but he’s engaged to a rich American girl 
who is to pay his debts—but Ill see that 
he does somethtng handsome for Jinny. 
And you, my child, what are you going to 
do without a situation?’’ he added, with 
touching sympathy. ‘‘You see, I’ve some 
vague idea of marrying you myself,’’ he 
concluded, meditatively. 
**Thank you for nothing, 
Golly, gaily, ‘‘but I can take care of 
myself and follow out my mission like John 
Gale.”’ 
‘*There’s a pair of you, certainly,’ 
Drake, with a tinge of jealous bitterness. 
‘You bet it’s ‘a pair’ that will take 
your ‘two knaves’——you and your Lord 
Brownstone,’’ returned Golly, dropping a 
mock courtesy. ‘‘Ta, ta—I’m going on 
the stage.’’ 


” 


interrupted 


said 


Book III. 


She went first into a tobacconist’s and 
sold cigarettes. Sometimes she suffered 
from actual want—and ate fried fish. ‘‘Do 
you know how nice fried fish tastes in 
London?—you on ‘the Oilan’?’’ she wrote 
gaily. ‘‘I’m getting on splendidly; so’s 
John Gale I suppose, though he’s looking 
cadaverous from starving himself all round. 
Tell Aunty I haven’t seen the Queen yet, 
though after all I really believe she has not 
seen me.”’ 

Then, after a severe struggle, she suc- 
ceeded in getting on the stage as a Song 
and Dance Girl. She sang melodiously 
and danced divinely, so remarkably that 
the ignorant public, knowing her to be a 
Manx girl, and vaguely associating her 
with the symbol of the Isle of Man, sup- 
posed she had three legs. She was the 
success of the season—her cup of ambition 
was filled. It was slightly embittered by 
the news that her friend Jinny Jones had 
killed herself in the church at the wedding 











of her recreant lover and the American 
heiress. But the affair was scarcely alluded 
to by the Society papers—who were nat- 
urally shocked at the bad taste of the de- 
ceased. And even Golly forgot it all—on 
the stage. 


Book IV. 


Meanwhile John Gale, or Brother Boreas, 
as he was known in the Monastery, was 
submitting—among other rigors—to an 
exceptionally severe winter in Bishopsgate 
Street, which seemed to have an Arctic 
climate of its own, possibly induced by the 
‘*freezing-out’’ process of certain stock 
companies in its vicinity. ‘‘You are 
miserable, and eager to get out in the 
wicked world again, my son,’’ said the de- 
lightful old Superior, as he sat by the 
only fire, sipping a glass of mulled port, 
when John came in from shoveling snow 
outside. ‘‘I therefore, merely to try you, 
shall make you gatekeeper. The keys of 
the Monastery front door are under the 
door-mat in my cell, but I am a* sound 
sleeper.’ He smiled seraphically, and 
winked casually as he sipped his port. ‘‘We 
will call it, if you please—a penance.’’ 

John threw himself in an agony of re- 
morse and shame at the feet of the Su- 
perior. ‘‘It isn’t of myself I’m thinking, *’ 

‘he confessed wildly, ‘‘but of that poor 
young man, Brother Bones, in the next 
cell to mine. He is a living skeleton, has 
got only one lung and an atrophied brain. 
A night out might do him good.’’ 

The Father Superior frowned. ‘‘Do 
you know who he is?’’ 

“te.”” 

‘*His real name is Jones. Why do you 
start? You have heard it before?’’ 

John had started, thinking of Jinny 
Jones, Golly’s deserted and self-immolated 
friend. 

‘‘Tt is an uncommon name,”’ he stam- 
mered—‘'‘for a monastery, I mean.”’ 

‘*He is or was an uncommon man!”’ said 
the Superior, gravely. ‘‘But,’’ he added 
resignedly, ‘‘we cannot pick and choose 
our company here. Most of us have done 
something and have our own reasons for 
this retreat. Brother Polygamus escaped 
here from the persecutions of his sixth 
wife. -Even I,’’ continued the Superior 
with a gentle smile, putting his feet com- 
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fortably on the chimney, ‘thave had my 
little fling, and the dear boys used to say 
—ahem !—but this is mere worldly vanity. 
You alone, my dear son,’’ he went on with 
slight severity, ‘‘seem to be wanting in 
some criminality, or—shall I say?—some 
appropriate besetting sin to qualify you for 
this holy retreat. An absolutely gratui- 
tous and blameless idiocy appears to be 
your only peculiarity, ‘and for this you 
must do penance. From this day hence- 
forth, I make you doorkeeper! Go on 
with your shoveling at present, and shut 
the door behind you—there’s a terrible 
draft in these corridors. *’ 

For three days John Gale underwent an 
agony of doubt and determination, and it 
still snowed in Bishopsgate Street. 

Ou the fourth evening he went to Brother 
Bones. 

‘*Would you like to have an evening 
out?’ 

‘*T would,’*’ said Brother Bones. 

‘*What would you do?’’ 

‘*T would go to see my remaining sister.’* 
His left eyelid trembled slowly in his ¢a- 
daverous face. 

3ut if you should hear she was ruined 
like the other? What would you do?”’ 

A shudder passed over the man. ‘‘I 
have not got my little knife,’’ he said va- 
cantly. 

True, he had not! The Brotherhood 
had no pockets—or rather only a corporate 
one which belonged to the Superior. John 
Gale lifted his eyes in sublime exaltation. 
‘*You shall go out,’’ he said with deci- 
sion. ‘‘Muffle up until you are well out of 
Bishopsgate Street, where it still snows.”’ 

‘*But how did you get the keys?’’ said 
Brother Bones. 

‘‘From under the Father Superior’s 
door-mat.’’ 

‘*But that was wrong, Brother.’’ 

‘*The mat bore the inscription, ‘Salve,’ 
which you know in Latin means ‘Wel- 
come,’’’ returned John Gale. ‘‘It was 
logically a permission.*’ 

The two men gazed at each other si- 
lently. A shudder passed over the two 
left eyelids of their wan spiritual faces. 

‘*But I have no money,’’ said Brother 
Zones. 

‘*Nor have I. 
and a free pass to the Gaiety. 


But here is a “bus ticket 
You will 
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probably find Golly somewhere about. 
Tell her,’’ he said in a hollow voice, ‘‘that 
I’m getting on.”’ 

“a wall,” 
deep cough. 

The gate opened and he disappeared in 
the falling snow. The bloodhound kept 
by the Monastery—one of the real Bishops 
vate breed—bayed twice, and licked its 
huge jaws in ghastly anticipation. ‘'I 
John Gale as he resumed 
shoveling, ‘‘if I have done 
Candor compels me to admit that 


said Brother Bones. with a 


wonder, *” said 


his exactly 
right? 


it is an open question. ** 


Book V. 


Early the next morning, Brother Bones 
was brought home by Policeman X, his hat 
crushed, his face haggard, his voice husky 
and unintelligible. He; only said, vaguely, 
**Washertime?”’ { 

“It John 
explanation to Policeman X, ‘‘a case of 
spiritual exhaustion following a vigil.*’ 

‘That warn’t her name,’ qaid Police- 


is,’’ said Gale, timidly, in 


man X, sternly. 3ut don’t fet this ‘ere 
“appen again.*’ 
John Gale turnea to Brother Bones. 


‘Then you saw her—Golly?"’ 

‘*No,’’ said Brother Bones. ; 

‘‘Why? What on earth have you been 
doing?"" ' 

‘*Dunno! Found myself in stashun— 
zis morning! Thashall!’’ 

Then John Gale sought the Superior in 


an agony of remorse and confessed all. 
‘‘T am unfit to remain doorkeeper. Re- 


move me,*’ he groaned bitterly. 

The old man smiled gently. ‘‘On the 
contrary, I should have given you the keys 
myself. Hereafter keep them. 
The ways of our Brotherhood are mys 
terious—indeed, you may think idiotie— 
but we are not responsible for them. It’s 
all Brother Caine’s doing—it’s ‘all Caine !"’ 


you can 


Book VI. 


Nevertheless. John Gale left the Monas- 
tery. ‘*The Bishopsgate Street winter does 
not suit me,’* he briefly explained to the 
Superior. ‘*] must go south or southwest.’ 

3ut he did neither. 
He upbraided her for 
She retorted: ‘* Whose 
mine? 


He saw Golly, who 


was living west 
yoing on the stage 


life is the more artificial 


yours vo! 
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It is true that we are both imperfectly 
clothed,*’ she added, glancing at a photo 
graph of herself in a short skirt,‘‘and not 
always in our right mind—but 
caught nothing but a cold! Nevertheless, 
I love you and you love me.”’ 

Then he begged her to go with him to 
the South Seas and take the place of Father 
Damien among the Colony of Lepers. ‘‘It 
is a beautiful place, and inexpensive, for 
we shall live only a few weeks. What do 
you say, dearest? You know,’ he added, 
with a faint, sad smile, glancing at another 
photograph of her—executing the high 
kick—‘*‘ you're quite a leaper yourself.” 

But that night she received an offer of 
a new engagement. She wrote to John 
Gale: ‘‘The South Seas is rather an expen- 
sive trip to take simply to die. Couldn't 
we do it as cheaply at home? Or couldn't 
you prevail on your Father Superior to set 
up his Monastery there? I’m afraid I’m 
not up to it. Why don’t you try the old 
‘Oilan’ nearer home?  There’s lots of 
measles and diphtheria about there lately.”’ 

When the heartbroken John 
ceived this epistle, he also received a letter 
from his uncle, the First Lord of the Ad 
miralty. ‘‘I don’t fancy this Damien 
whim of yours. If you're really in earnest 
about killing yourself, why not take a 
brief trial trip in one of our latest ironclads? 
It’s just as risky, although—as we are 
obliged to keep these things quiet in the 
Office—you will of that 
publicity your noble soul craves. ** 

Abandoned by all in his noble purposes, 
John Gale took the first steamer to the Isle 
of Man. 


you've 


Gale re- 


not course get 
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But he did not remain there long. Once 
back in that epistolary island, he wrote in- 
terminable letters to Golly. When they 
began to other, he returned to 
London and entered the Salvation Army. 
Crowds flocked to hear him preach. He 
inveighed against Society and Wickedness 


bore each 


as represented in his mind by Golly and 
her friends—and praised a perfect Christi- 
anity represented by himself and //s friends. 
A panic of the same remarkable character 
as the Bishopsgate Street winter took pos 
session of London. Old Moore, Zedekiel 
and Mother Shipton’s prophecies were to 
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be fulfilled at an early and fixed date with 
no postponement on account of weather. 
Suddenly Society, John Drake, and Anti- 
christ generally, combined by ousting him 


from his Church and turning it into a 
music-hall for Golly! Then John Gale 
took his last and sublime resolve. His 


duty as a perfect Christian was to kill Golly! 
His logic was at once inscrutable, perfect 
and—John Galish! 

With this sublime and lofty purpose, he 
called upon Golly. The heroic girl saw 
his purpose in his eye—an Eye at once 
black, murderous and Christianlike. For 
an instant she thought it was better to suc- 
cumb at once and thus end this remarkable 
attachment. Suddenly through this chaos 
of Spiritual, Religious, Ecstatic, Super- 
Egotistic whirl of confused thought, darted 
a gleam of Common, Ordinary Horse 
John Gale saw it illumine her blue 
God in Mercy! If it 


Sense! 
eyes and trembled. 
came to that! 

‘*Sit down, John,’’ she said calmly. 
Then in her sweet, clear voice she said: 
‘‘Did it ever occur to you, dearest, that a 
unconvincing, purpose- 
than you 
wildest 
a men- 


more ridiculous, 
less, insane, God-forsaken idiot 
never existed? That you eclipse the 
dreams of insanity? That you are 
tal and moral ‘what-is-it’ ?”’ 


‘It has occurred to me,*’ he replied 
simply. ‘‘I began life with vast asinine 
possibilities which fall to the lot of few 


men; yet I cannot say that I have carried 
even them to a logical conclusion! But 
you, love! you, darling! conceived in ex- 
travagance, born to impossibility, a chal- 
lenge to credulity—a problem to the intel- 
lect, a‘missing word’ for all ages—are you 
aware of any one as utterly unsympathetic, 
unreal, and untrue to nature as you are, 
existing on the face of the earth, or in the 
waters under the earth?’’ 
‘*You are right, dearest; 
none,’’ she returned with the same calm, 
level ‘‘It is true that I have 
times tried to do something real and wo- 
manly, and not, you know, merely to com- 
plicate a—a’’—her voice faltered—‘‘the- 
atrical situation—but I couldn't! Some- 
thing impelled me otherwise. Now you 
know why I became an actress! But even 
there I fail! They are allowed reasoning 
power off the stage—I have none at any 
time! I laugh in the wrong place—I do 


there are 


voice. at 
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the unnecessary, extravagant thing. En- 
dowed by some strange power with extra- 
ordinary attributes, I am supposed to make 
everybody love me, but I don’t—I satisfy 
nobody; I convince none! I have no idea 
what will happen to me next. I am 
doomed to—I know not what.’’ 

‘*And I,’’ he groaned bitterly, ‘‘I, in 
some rare and lucid moments, have had a 
glimpse of this too. We are in the hands 
of some inscrutable but awful power. Tell 
me, Golly, tell me, darling, who is it?’’ 

Again that gleam of Common or Ordinary 
Horse Sense came in her eye. 

‘*T have found out who,’’ she whispered. 
‘*T have found out who has created us— 
and made us as puppets in his hands.”’ 

‘Ts it the Almighty?’’ he asked. 

‘‘No—it is,’’ she said, with a burst of 
real laughter—‘‘it is—The ’All Caine !"’ 

‘*What! our countryman the Manxman? 
The only great Novelist? The beloved 
of Gladstone?’’ he gasped. 

‘*Yes—and he intends to kill you—and 
we're only to be married at your death- 
bed !”” 

John Gale arose with a look of stern 
determination. ‘‘I have suffered much 
and idiotically—but I draw a line at this. 
I shall kick !’’ 

Golly clapped her hands joyfully. 
will!’ 

‘*‘And we'll chuck him.’’ 

‘*We will.’’ 

They were choking with laughter. 

‘‘And go and get married in a natural, 
simple way like anybody else—and try— 
to do our duty—to God—to each other— 
and to our fellow-beings—and quit this— 
damned—nonsense—and in—fer—nal idiocy 
forever! 

‘*Amen!’’ 


*“We 








PvuBLISHER’s Note.—‘‘In that supreme 
work of my life, ‘The Christian,’ ’’ said the 
gifted novelist to a reporter in speaking of 
his methods, ‘‘I had endowed the characters 
of Golly and John Gale with such superhu- 
man vitality and absolute reality that—as 
is well known in the experience of great 
writers—they became thinking beings and 
actually criticized my work and even inter- 
Jered and rebelled to the point of altering 
my climax and the end!’’ The present 
edition gives that ending which of course 
is the only real one. 
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OT on a single issue, or in one direction 
or twain, 
But conclusively, comprehensively, 
and several times and again 
Were all our illusions 
_knocked higher than Gilderoy’s kite. 
We have had a jolly good lesson, and it serves us 
jolly well right. 





most holy 


‘ This was not bestowed us under the trees, nor yet 
in the shade of a tent, 

But swingingly over eleven degrees of a bare brown 
continent, 

From Lambert's to Delagoa Bay, and from Pieters- 
burgh to Sutherland, 

Fell the phenomenal lesson we learned—with ful- 
ness accorded no other land. 


“It was our fault, and our very great fault, and not 

the judgment of heaven. 

We made an army in our image on an island nine 
by seven, 

Which faithfully mirrored its makers’ ideals, equip- 
ment and mental attitude. 

And so we got our lesson and we ought to accept 
it with gratitude. 


We have spent some hundred million pounds to 
prove the fact once more 

That horses are quicker than men afoot, since two 
and two make four ; 

And horses have four legs, and men have two legs, 
and two into four goes twice, 

And nothing over except our lesson, and very cheap 
at that price." 


These verses, which, if uninformed, we 
should probably take to be the hack- 
work of some mere balladmonger of the 


music-halls, are part of ‘‘The Lesson,”’ 
the latest published poem of Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling. They are admitted by Mr. Kip- 
ling’s most ardent admirers to be very bad 
poetry and very different from such pre- 
vious work of their author as the world has 
elected to call characteristic. Technically 
they indicate a sad falling off from that 
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structural excellence that once distinguished 
the Kipling verse; otherwise they illumi- 
nate the world with a memorable example. 
For of such are the proper ripe fruits of 
the aims he has chosen for himself; to this 
low level of product and feeling he has 


come by the old road inevitable. ‘‘The 
Lesson,’’ for its badness, has had a wider 
attention than ‘*The Song of the White 
Men’’ and the verses for the monument at 
Kimberley; but it is no worse than they. 
It is no worse than all his other recent 
work; it is not essentially different from 
such work as any man, however brilliant, 


may be expected soon or late to do who 
flings from himself the influences that Mr. 
Kipling has resolutely turned aside. 
Coincident with this fall from power, 
evidences multiply that the spell of his old 
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magic is broken. The following that once 
he had may be restored; he may be only 
temporarily obscured. But in any event it 
seems clear that conditions have changed 
for him, that the first period of his career 
is at an end, and it may be worth while to 
inquire what has brought him to this pass 

a question that involves 
some consideration of his literary product 
in both prose and verse and its probable 
the world of men and 


conveniently 


significance to 
women. 

The human mind, it may well be supposed, 
has few employments less likely to be of en- 
during use than trying to determine in any 
dogmatic or final 
what is to be the judg 
ment of posterity about 


way 


a contemporaneous au- 
So often the court 
overrules 
See, 


thor, 
of last resort 
such verdicts! 
for instance, the scant 
praise given by theirown 
times to almost all the 
men of the past whom 
we call great, and the 
long list of scorned or 
forgotten favorites. 
Quite possibly time to 
may, in its wis- 
dom, overlook in Mr. 
Kipling all that grates 
upon us; possibly it may 


come 


hail him reverently as” 
the 
Moreover, in 


one of elect. 


forming 


any such estimate there RUDYARD KIPLING AT WESTWARD HO IN I55SI, 
THE CENTER OF THE GROUP. 


° ° HE IS IN 
isthe persistent personal 


No work 
ever appeals to any two minds in exactly 


equation not to be neglected. 


the same way, and an appeal to one mind 
may be dumb to another. Those who like 
Mr. Kipling like him very much and no 
doubt sincerely, and between his still loyal 
followers and others (once headed by the 
late Robert Buchanan) who find nothing 
good in the Kipling product there may be 
difficult holding of the scales. 
Nevertheless, may reflect 

time past practically all literature that has 
endured for the admiration of mankind has 
possessed in common certain definite qual 
It is entirely pertinent, and it is not 
dogmatic, then, to ask two questions: 


we that in 


ities. 





Is there anything in Kipling’s works 
that, up to the present. has had more than 
a temporary vogue in literature? And is 
there anything in them that really comes 
home to the serious and enduring emo- 
tions of the men and women who read in 
our own day? 

Take down the familiar volumes and run 
over the familiar titles, and see how these 
matters stand. Here is prose and here is 
verse, a wonderful collection, for this has 
been a life of tireless industry. What variety 
of themes, what marvelous vividness, what 
interest and subtlety, what inexhaustible in 
vention! You recall with each story the keen 
pleasure with which 
you followed its strong, 
deliberate. sure unfold 
ing. You recall the 
amusement with which 
you read each new song, 
the pleasure in its origi 
nality and broad, buoy 
ant humor. — It was all 
so new, these themes 
and treatments, this 
method and attitude, 
so frankly and humor- 
ously cynical, so differ 


ent from the old way 
of looking at life. The 
men and women were 


of new types, the scene 
had all the charm of a 
new, strange landscape, 
the style had a certain 
new crispness and apt- 
ness most captivating. 
Here was a man whose 

astray in the tech- 
never a word was mis- 


hand never went 
nique of his art; 
placed, all the parts were fitted together 
with the skill of the expert and perfect 
workman. If he desired to exhibit before 
you a soldier in his cups, you felt instinct- 
ively that every word the soldier uttered 
was veritable and in the true manner. 
Moreover, the economy of — effort 
above praise; here was not a word wasted. 
no insignificant ornament, every column 
supporting its just and true weight. 

But consider for a moment the inne! 
significance, the spirit and purport, of 
these stories. What shall a man carry 
from them besides a sense of the hard and 


was 
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dazzling brillianey of their technique? 
Consider the series of tales that twelve 
vears ago began to carry their author so 
rapidly to the center of the world’s atten- 
tion. those marvelous tales of soldier and 
civilian life in India. Here come again 
Mulvaney, Ortheris and Learoyd, the mad, 
rollicking adventures, the breezy dialect 
and coarse vulgarity. Very amusing in- 
dubitably they are, even on rereading, 
fullof strange 
situations 
and a broad, 
hard wit, the 
strong inven- 
tions of a 
powerful im 
agination 
checked — by 
accurate and 
skilled obser 
vation. 

We read 
them with 
umusement, 
that is true, 
but from 
every one we 
turn withtwo 
certain im- 
pressions: 
tirst, of dis- 
taste, as of 
one that has 
stirred foul 
waters; and, 
second, of 
great 


some 
lack. 

What is it. 
then, that is 
wanting? 


ks 
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ical, sprawling situations, but you have no 
human interest in Mulvaney nor in Dinah. 
An old woman is brought drunken in, and 
her billingsgate reproduced with phonetic 
exactness. The scene would be infinitely 
disgustine in real life; it would be infi 
nitely disgusting here, but for the humorous 
touches of the telling. An hour after this 
hero has engaged himself to one girl, be 
ing in his cups, he has engaged himself to 

another, and 
neither has 
any quality 
that one cares 
to know 
about. No 
doubt Mother 
Sheehy in real 
life would be 
as revolting 
and unpleas 
ant as here 
she is shown. 
but in real 
life we would 
and certainly 
should avoid 
her; here she 
is thrust in 
upon us with 
inexorable 
determina- 
tion and 
without the 
least profit, 
even as a ter- 
rible exam- 
ple. Why 
should we 
care for the 
love-makings 
and riotinges 


Take up with EDITORS OF “THE FRIEND AN ENGLISH NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED AT of uninterest 


analytical 
purpose any of the stories in those first 
volumes, ‘*Black Jack,’’ ‘‘The Phantom 
‘Rickshaw,’? ‘‘The Man Who Would 
Be King.*’ Take ‘*The Courting of 
Dinah Shadd,’’ wherein Mulvaney, the 
chief of these three precious heroes, 
experiences what may be deemed the 
tenderest phases of his existence. What 
is here? He tells the story himself. It 
is all coarse, the brutal love-making of 
a drunken soldier. You laugh at the com- 


THE FRONT EARLY IN THE BOER WAR, MR. KIPLING ON THE RIGHT Si , 1 
ing ali e 


sotted beasts? As a matter of fact, we do 
not care for them. The narrative is wholly 
repulsive, carried by the sheer strength 
of the cleverness and art of the dialect. 
The other adventures of these heroes, 
singly or together, are even less edifying. 
The men have two qualities that evidently 
appeal to Mr. Kipling as good: they are 
physically brave, and they have a certain 
facility in extricating themselves from dif}i- 
culties into which, for the most part, they 
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are plunged by their own riotous manner of 
living. Their adventures are always vastly 
entertaining, their dialect and manner 
always fresh and diverting. But, for all 
the laughter they provoke, they remain three 
unredeemed ruffians, and in all that is told 
of them is human touch. You 
laugh at them, but at no moment would 
sare to know or hands with 


not one 


you shake 
them. 

It is not that these characters are chosen 
from the lower strata of society. Other 
authors have gone for their heroes to 
the like regions and the world has not 
complained, being, indeed, the better for 
it. This is true conspicuously and fre- 
quently, for instance, of Mr. Harte. Bu 
Mr. Kipling’s bad eminence is that, choos- 
ing such heroes, he alone has shown them 
to us without one quality that can stir sym- 
pathy. The brutal, drunken soldiers are 
very real in a way, very lifelike, very 
laughable in their adventures in realism, 
but they remain brutal and drunken to the 
end; their coarse instincts are without 
the relief of the better side that the coarsest 
soldier in real life would sometimes ex- 
hibit. It can hardly be disputed that this 
is bad art. It is nat even good realism. 
Areal Mulvaney might be 
drunken and revolting as this, but he 
would inevitably have in him some savor 
of the common humanity, he would have 
good as well as bad. To paint such a man 
all reprobate is as great an error as to paint 
him all angel. An artist may properly 
enough seek to create effects of pity, hor- 
ror, sadness, pain; but to create effects 


easily as 


merely depressing and disconcerting is new 
in recognized literature, and its perma- 
nence may be held open to doubt. 

What is it that charms us so unfailingly 
in such a work as ‘*Tennessee’s Partner’’? 
The characters are rough men, their chief 
deeds are crimes of violence, they are su- 
perficially as little attractive as Mulvaney. 
The difference is that here is the human 
touch, here is an appeal to the sense of the 
universal brotherhood, here is a revelation 
under rough exteriors of the springs of 
feeling common to the race, here is some- 
thing of heart as well as of brain. In all 
time past, succeeding generations of men 
have cherished only the literature that has 
Shall suppose the 


had this appeal. we 
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race to have undergone such changes that 
the old ganglia have perished? 

What shall it profit a man to observe an 
acrobat? It may be the most wonderful 
of all acrobats; he may kick higher, jump 
harder, tie himself into stranger contor- 
tions, than any other acrobat. What pos- 
sible relation do these feats bear to life? 
This man is the dazzling acrobat of nar- 
rative; from his far flights we come always 
with a sense of admiration for his skilled 
achievements, never with the slightest hope 
or strength for living. ‘‘After all, it is 
the serious emotions of mankind that en- 
~~» To be perpetually cynical and 
disparaging about everything but brute 
strength and the slaughter of natives and 
the triumph of the British arms—what 
is in all this that the great weary world 
10uld care for it? 

It is momentarily interesting, no doubt; 
so are the feats of the acrobat of the ring. 
Take ‘‘Black Jack’’ asa typical example of 
Mr. Kipling’s earlier manner. The power 
of the suspense is undeniable. The plot 
against Mulvaney’s life is so strange and 
diabolical, the manner of its circumventing 
is so ingenious, that we feel a burning 
curiosity to know ‘‘how it comes out.’’ 
But so we should feel in reading any ex- 
citing story; and at the end, what is left? 
Some drunken brutes have attempted a 
murder and failed. That is all, except a 
yague sense of soil and contamination and 
a feeling that we have been in bad com- 
pany, a feeling that nearly all of these 
stories create. ‘‘Slimmy’s Wife’’ and 
O’Hara’s fate—are not these incidents 
added for the express purpose of disagree- 
Who shall say that they 
course of 








able impression? 
have normal cohesion with the 
the story, such as it is? 

Or take ‘‘The Drums of the Fore and 
Aft’’ as one of the most famous types of 
these tales—the story of a drummer-boy 
who, with his comrade, saved the day when 
the British troops, demoralized and dis- 
heartened, were being cut to pieces by 
Afghans in a pass. The theme is some- 
thing, yes, for the boy had left a little 
sweetheart behind him (the color-sergeant’s 
daughter), and he was killed for his he- 
roic pains. There is great power here, 
doubtless. The battle and blind struggle 
and retreat in the pass—how original in 
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treatment, how swift and vivid in interest! 
A kind of cynical humor in the midst of 
these alarms seems at first to add strength 
and novelty: here is a man who can jest 
while he unrolls the most frightful scenes. 
The combat is perfectly managed; the 
mind hangs upon the issue with as strong 
suspense as ever fiction created, and sinks 
back at last with the sigh of satiated 
curiosity—the day was saved. 

Yet observe that if, instead of turning as 
of old we were tempted to 
turn to the next narrative, 
we stop for analysis, assur- 
edly we shall find bitter dregs 
in this exhilarating cup. 

First, it will seem‘ strange 
and repellent. With what 
caressing de 
light the man 
lingers upon 
the most har- 
rowing details 
of the battle! 
It is like a 
minute ac- 
count of a day 
in a surgical 
clinic: the 
keen knivesare 
slicing, men 
are dismem 
bered or cloven 
to the middle, 
shrieking with 
pain, rolling 
over dead up 
on the ground. 
Other men are 
slaying with 
the sharp de 
light of crazed beasts. ‘These things are no 
doubt veritable and war, but the ferocious 
relish of their telling- —is that also necess uy! 
We have the highest authority for think 
ing war infernal; but shall we have it put 
naked upon our tables and commended to 
our palates by one who is moved ho whit 
by its sad and terrible aspects, who lauds 
its sickening passions, and lusts without 
disguise to be of those whose hands soak 
the earth with Afghans’ blood? 

Second, we shall inevitably notice that 
the boy who is the central figure in this 
riot of slaughter is set before us withput 
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the slightest claim upon our sympathies. 
Evidently his creator is not sorry he was 
killed; shall we be? There is nothing that 
moves us in his farewell talk with his little 
sweetheart. She calls him a little liar, and 
Says he can have as many kisses as he 
“*dam pleases.”° He boasts and swaggers 
in the hideous manner and patois of the 
London slums, and is off. The picture may 
be true enough: what do you gain from 
it? You do not think of the sweetheart 
when the boy is ‘rolled 
over’ ’—in the gentle Kipling 
phrase. She is not really 
associated with him in any 
reader’s mind. There is 
neither tenderness nor concern 
in any conception of her- 
nor of him. 
Ile was drunk 
when he 
walked out 
from behind 
his rock lo 
tife the broken 
regiment back 
to its business 
of killing; he 
fell before the 
first volley. 
Well What 
shall We coh 
clude? That 
it is well to 
be drunks 
Not particu 
larly. The 
main thing is 
that the re 
formed British 
troops vot 
their e¢ yurave back, “"w iped the Afghans oil 
the earth’? and redeemed their glorious 
reputation for slaughter, 

It is for this reason that one invariably 
rises from the reading of Kipling with a 
bad taste in one’s mouth. The writing is 
always immensely clever; often it is brill 
iant, never has it noticeable flaws in its 
technical workmanship. But its brilliancy 
is granite and its sparkle a mica glitter. 
One shall search in vain for warmth o1 
light. Very likely English girls of the 
class of Cris are as uninteresting as she 


very likely such a boy would have to dn 
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drunk for a deed of heroism. But the 
world has no more profit from such matters 
than from the particulars of a hanging. 

To these objections it may be urged that 
hangings and coarse girls and drunken 
boys and battles and slaughters and dissec- 
tion-tables are in the world and therefore 
by the theory of realistic art they are fit 
subjects to be set before us in this frank, 


unadorned manner. It is ill quarreling 
about taste. But the question is not 


whether readers can be found for the details 
of an abattoir, but whether the man who 
supplies such details (with whatever verbal 
splendors) adds to the world’s treasures 
or enriches the race, and to that question 
there is only one answer. 

Shall one be met here with the rejoinder 
that Zola deals in realism, in things as 
they are, and the world thanks and thinks 
well of him? Or that Thackeray often 
makes us extremely uncomfortable and yet 
is of the immortals? Ah, but Zola’s real- 
ism is charged through and through with 
pity for the wretched beings he shows us; 
Thackeray discloses to us for our own good 
the meanness are capable. 
This man has no feeling of his own; he 
will sing at gravemaking or anything else. 

Herein, I think, Mr. Kipling passes from 
such mere authorship as one may or may 
not like and becomes a positive force for 
Consider the probable effect on a 


whereof we 


evil. 
generation nourished upon a literature that 
disguises cruelty, brutality and indomitable 
cynicism under a form so alluring. We 
are accustomed to cry out against the sensa- 
tional cheap novels that boys read, or used 
to read. Is it likely that a thousand tales 
of the impossible adventures of Indian- 
slayers or detectives work so much harm as 
this voice, so witty and able, steadily and 
insidiously teaching that nothing is worth 
while but material success, that suffering, 
pain and sorrow are of no moment, that 
the grace of life is a jest and its wisdom is 
to trample on toward the goal and let him 
fall that is stricken? Shall progress lie 
through reversion to primitive instincts? 
It is not necessary that men and women 
or boys and girls should be good or well-bred 
or nice in manner and instincts or virtuous 
or sober to be proper subjects for litera- 
ture. But on the other hand there is 
nothing remunerative in ruffians considered 
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merely as ruffians. What is interesting 
and valuable about them is that under the 
ruffianism they are still human, still men, 
still, with all their faults, of the vast family 
of earth's children. Mr. Kipling’s offense 
is that he totally discards this human 
quality. Ruftianism with him is merely 
plain ruffianism, dealt in for its own sake. 

In later years when he came from the 
Indian background, so novel and attractive, 
to landscapes more familiar to us, his work 
exhibited even greater technical ability, 
but no change in his spirit. The very 
high praise of turning to artistic account 
the great material activities of modern life 
is undoubtedly his, but his men are still 
of the Mulvaney type; their deeds are still 
devoid of true relation to life. The stories 
of engines and engineers are, from one 
point of view, replete with new and pe- 
culiar interest; they are valueless in any 


consideration of enduring worth. The 
callous blackguards that rebuild the 


wrecked steamship engines in ‘*The Devil 
and the Deep Sea’’ excite a certain thirst 
to know the end of their strange venture; 
but we have no regret for their fate. The 
story of the shrewd old Scotchman in 
‘*Bread upon the Water’? has no sympa- 
thetic significance. The intellectual acute- 
ness that foresees the wreck of the rival 
steamer and successfully plans an advan- 
tage therefrom appeals to curiosity, but we 
do not care for McRimmon nor for McPhee, 
his engineer, and the heart is in no wise 
stirred by the good fortune of Janet the 
wife. Something sordid and repellent 
hangs over all these stories. No doubt 
modern life is sordid enough, but we are 
not helped from its indurations by having 
its very sordidness treated asa thing ad- 
mirable and to be welcomed. 

Some distinction may be admitted be- 
tween the animating spirits of a man’s 
prose and of his poetry, but a man’s poetry 
must speak his soul if it is to be poetry at all. 
Mr. Kipling has been an industrious versifier. 
What shall we think of his product? On 
any impartial survey it seems worse than 
his prose. Not technically, for he has an 
admirable and rare rhythmical sense and 
until lately a singular gift of apt expres- 
sion, but in its purpose and mission. Here 
are the same manner and matter that in 
his tales make us so dissatisfied and uneasy. 








The themes are almost invariably such as 
make for no man’s peace or for no man’s 
stirring to nobler thoughts. ‘*The Vam- 
pire,’’? for instance. The subject artists 
have dealt with otherwhere; but never thus. 
Consider it as a fair example of his attitude. 
How coarse and pungent and hard isit! We 
know that a man hes ruined himself for a 
woman, but there is no touch of the pity of 
his ruin, nor of the lesson of it, nor of com- 
passion for the human weakness, nor of in- 
dignation at the heartlessness. He was a fool 
* And he made his prayer 
Toa rag and a bone and a hank of hair,” 

and thus contemptuously 
to the end. He is dead, 
and he brought his fate 
upon himself; let him go 
for a fool. Really, is 
there any note in this that 
tends to satisfy any human 
thirst, feed any human 
hunger, quiet any human 
longing? How are we 
the better for such sing- 
ing? Some men that are 
little moved by an ex- 
pression of the beautiful 
are reached by an apt 
expression of a formula of 
truth; but no man _ is 
moved to aught worth 
while by flippaney and 
bitterness. 


‘““A rag and a bone and a hank 


of hair.” Copyright, 1900, R. H. Russell. 
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soldier. Is it possible that such a subject 
comes within the limits of poetry? In 
‘*Fuzzy-Wuzzy’’ a cockney soldier sings in 
the language of his class about some repul- 
sive aspects of war. Shall we consider this 
an addition to literature? ‘‘McAndrews’ 
Hymn’’ is an able study in psychology, 
but done without feeling. 

The ‘* Recessional’’ strikes a note different 
from the note of any other Kipling poem, 
and if I understand it truly, a deeper and 
more solemn note. It was well that a pro- 
fessedly Christian nation should be reminded 
at a time of jubilee and boasting that con- 
quest is not the sum of life. 
The poem reads like a 
sincere word and its sup- 
posed significance (travers- 
ing the trend of its auth- 
or’s previous utterances), 
with the charm of its 
method, carried it around 
the world. <A poet's sin- 
cerity should never be open 
to suspicion. Yet the 
third year after the peace 
note of the ‘‘Recessional’’ 
saw the tecessional’s’’ 
author urging on the most 
unjust and infamous war 
of modern times, clamor- 
ing vociferously against 
mercy or lenity, arguing 
for extremest limits of 
barbarous severity, the 
self-constituted laureate of 


At least there is no other NICHOLSON’S PORTRAIT OF KIPLING.  4]] the darkest deeds on 


line in English poetry so brutal as this. 
3ut, if I understand Mr. Kipling aright, 
he has small patience with the idea of a 
mission in the world to better it. He 
views the hardness of life as an irremedia- 
ble fact to be endured stoically by every 
man, to be laughed at and jested about, 
but not to be pitied or relieved. Pity and 
the desire to relieve belong to the weak- 
lings who do not love war, do not covet 
other men’s or other nations’ possessions, 
do not believe that the Anglo-Saxon is sent 
into the world to slay and seize, do not 
admire ferocity and drunkenness nor the 
conversation of intoxicated troopers, and 
are generally sentimental and foolish. 
*‘Danny Deever’’ celebrates the hanging 
of ‘‘a sneakin’, shootin’ hound’’ of a 


the veldt. When it is remembered that this 
war for sheer plunder was forced by a very 
strong upon a very weak people, it seems 
appropriate to inquire what it was we were 
invited in the ‘*Recessional’’ not to forget. 
No part of the creed of Christ, certainly. 

Therefore the world was quickly unde- 
ceived as to the real message of the ‘*Re- 
cessional’’; by word and deed, by the ob- 
vious teachings of all his earlier and all his 
later writings, it was undeceived. What 
had been welcomed as the long-expected 
gentler note, the sign of the broadened 
mind and kindling tenderness so long lack- 
ing, proved to be a mere tour de force, an 
experiment, an exploit, a sound and noth- 
ing more. 

‘*The Lesson,’’ ‘‘The Song of the White 
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Men,’ the other late singing that has 
fallen so far from the mark, are but the 
natural sequel of this tergiversation. What 
is the ‘‘lesson’’ to him of the struggle in 
South Africa, of the blood and ruin, the 
scattered families and wasted lands. the 


the sadden- 


ing spectacles of brutal passions and inebri 


mourning in his own country, 


ate mobs? Only that Great Britain should 


have larger and better armies, be better 
prepared to grasp and slay, be stronger in 
the policy that brought about this war. 


If on such a theme and with such a 
motive a mun might sing otherwise than 
badly, poetry would lose all significance 


and message to men. 
Summing up the product of these twelve 
Mr. 


figure of 


or thirteen years, Kipling seems easily 


foremost their literature and 
the 


is anomalous. 


the 
sinister and malign. Ie 
He has the 

He writes about 
He is the apostle of the 
He is the 
of materialism and the champion of things 


easily most 
sense of laughter 
but not of tears. men 
but not to them. 
vospel of hard blows. laureate 
as they are. Heretofore the poets and the 
prophets of literature have usually been in 
has reversed 


the 


century the spirit of the fourteenth. 


advance of their age: he 


precedent by reviving in nineteenth 


This is why his audience hus slipped 


away: this is why his hand has lost its 


“a 
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DISAPPOINTMENT 


cunning. From even the lowest and most 
material point of view the profit of art. is 
He that has 


long com 


the human sympathy of it. 

care for other men cannot 
their attention. He cannot 
maintain the natural excellence of his gifts. 
The democratic spirit that Mr. Kipling so 


no 


mand even 


heartily despises would have been his sav- 
ing grace, would have made him preémi 
nently The want of it has left him 
hard as stone and apparently as unfertile. 

‘The Voice of the Hooligan’’ he 
called by a soul now 


oreat, 


was 
The 
voice of all that retards and represses he 
the has taught 
charity is weakness. 


ereat silent. 


assuredly is. If creed he 
amiable 
expense, 
the beauty of the 


the joy of life is 


is right. an 
lost 


myth, 


hospitals are a sood-will 
men is a 


world is without 


amone 
lesson, 
there is no courage but 
that man 
to the fore, 


physical strength, 
for physical combat, lives 


worthily 


only 
who elbows his way 
and only that nation fulfils its mission that 
lays strong hands upon the weaker peoples. 

The steadfast trend of the changes in the 
repudiates such a 


contradicts and 


What other generations may think 


race 
creed, 
of one whose face has been set so resolutely 
tfood 


seems a 


is no better 
reasonable surmise that if 
it will be at times 
flows backward. 


igainst the than a guess, 
but it 
they think well of him 


when the great tide 


, ary 
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THE SHADOW 





BY IRVING 


little inn was somewhere on the 
from New Amsterdam to New 
a half-way house between now and 


“?* HAF 

road 
York- 
antiquity. 
and it was all very shabby and simple and 


A part was old and a part new, 


Its day began at dusk and its 
Then the red door of 
the gates of the city 


venuine. 
noon was midnight 
Morcho was one of 
opening on a strange and merry way of life. 
They called it the Roost because it was in 
A tall 
had 


reverence at its door if he 


habited chiefly by the night-folk. 
man could almost touch its eaves and 
a toll of 


Once in, he 


to pay 

entered, forgot all care save 
that of stepping lightly lest it fall upon 
him. The had 
wing, until it covered half the short block. 


Roost vrown, wing by 
and now under its roof were unexpected 
back of the red the 
A big church flanked the little 


inn and buried it under fathoms of vloom 


caverns far door at 


sidewalk. 
as the sun came up. When it was nearing 
nuon, of a bright day, a great lever of sun 
light thrust itself in where the two build 





ings came close together behind Morcho’s, 


and lifted on the bulk of 


was gone. 


shadow until it 
Morcho himself was a man worth know 
He 
moral economy of the world, but the lesson 
of his life, if 
clear, would have some profit init. He 


ing. was an item of expense in the 


one were able to make it 
was a brown little Spaniard who knew how 
to cook and loved eating and drinking and 
yood companionship. One never sat under 
the the Roost and felt 


blood warming and the gloom going out of 


bare beams of his 
his soul, in the smile of Morcho, without 
some thankfulness for the like of him. But 
that was a pleasure, with all its accessories, 
full of peril. 
of the spice of life and the cuisine. 


too much 
If one 


There was in it 


were his friend, Morcho came and served 


him with his own hand or sat beside him 


and told stories and at the end of each 


lifted his glass and said, *‘Happy day! 
Indeed, that was the conclusion of every 
tale he told and, IL make no doubt, ot 


every dream he dreamed. He came to 
misery in due time, as did many who sat 
with him there in the little inn, but he 


had to be merry, to give the warm heart to 
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HAPPINESS 





BACHELLER 


when he 
had 


have 


to eat had no hunger, 


Other 


every one, 


to drink when he no thirst. 


wise he would not been Morcho and 


some who came there would have sought a 


host more to their liking. It was as if 


he said: **Is your heart heavy, my friend / 


I have a merry litthe monkey of a soul here 


in this body and I'm going to show 


you 


some of its tricks.”" He had no thought 
of the evil in it all. IIe was born a Cas 
tilian peasant and had never heard any 
preaching about temperance, and think 
ing was out of his line. I knew he had 


a heart of lead some days, but even then 


the glad hand, the toast of ** Happy day,” 


the merry tale, were not withheld. 

I had been out of New York a year and, 
returning one summer night. strolled = to 
the little inn for supper Mine host had 


grown thin and pale. He spoke in a rough 
whisper and trembled with weakness. | 
could see that the man was dying, but the 
A lonely guest sat 


hard to 


inn was already dead. 
near me and Morcho was trying 
keep his feet and tell a story. He sank 


into a chair at the end of it and svon fell 


The 


The tables were neatly spread, but where 


nodding. cozy rooms were empty. 


were the merry feasters, the song and laugh 


ter that rang to the roof in other days? 


‘**Morcho,**’ said the man who sat by 
him, lifting his glass, ‘‘where are the 
happy days?”* 

‘“*Madre de Dios!’* he whispered. 
**Here’s happy day!" and then he took a 


sip out of a glass that had been waiting 
for him. 
‘You're 


drinking 


said 


Morcho,*’ the 
** You'd better go off somewhere 


man 


sick, 
and take a rest.’ Then he rose and paid 
the waiter and went away. 

Morcho had not seemed to hear him and 
shortly came over to me, rubbing his hands. 
Ile was bracing himself for the task before 
hard. 
do 


him and his smile came lL was an 


old customer and he must his best to 
please me. 
‘Il not 


‘*T be well purty quick.”’ 


sick—no-o-v-o0!"" he Whispered. 
He would have the waiter bring glasses 
und a bottle in spite of my refusal to drink. 


He'd a great need of good cheer—that was 
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evident. His hand trembled as the ruby 
flood trickled into his glass. I turned a 
moment to give my order. When I 
looked again, his head had fallen on his 
hand and Morcho was sleeping. The little 
clock on the mantel ticked loudly, and the 
long hand was on its last quarter climbing 
to eleven. The canary that hung in the 
window had covered his head. The mo- 
ment was long with loneliness. 

A man came in, as I was waiting in the 
silence, and stood a moment looking 
down at Morcho. 

‘*Going to die soon and he hasn’t a 
friend in the world—they ve all left him,’ 
he said. I couldn’t bear the sight of him 
sleeping there beside me and so I touched 
his shoulder and said: 

‘*Morcho, happy days!’ 

He started up and answered quickly, as 
the liquor touched his lips, ‘* Happy day !”’ 

‘How are you to-night?’’? the man 


, 


asked. 

‘*T better; I get well purty quick,’’ said 
Morcho. 

‘*You’d better leave New York— it’s 
a tough climate,’’ said the other. ‘‘Just 
go off somewhere an’ take a rest.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’? I echoed, ‘‘you’d better go 
somewhere and take a long rest.”’ 

‘I no leave my business,’’ he said, and 
took another sip. Then he laid his head 
upon his hands, and coughed until I 
thought he was near his end. The waiter 
came to fanhim. He got to his feet pres- 
ently with an effort painful to witness. 
He held the half-empty glass and turned 
to me. 

‘*He my old customaire,’’ said Morcho; 
‘‘he stay by me an’ I try give him good 
dinner—everything what he wants.’’ The 
glass seemed heavy in his hand; he could 


not speak the toast. In a moment he sat 
nodding in his chair as he had done before, 
and he was a poor host. Then even I, his 
last customer, came away and left him. 
His ‘‘happy day’’ had gone too dark and 
there was no longer any pleasure in it. 
A gloomy business it is, trying to be merry 
in the shadow of death. I had seen enough 
of it. 

‘*Why don’t you go and see Morcho?’’ 
I inquired of an old habitué of the inn. 

‘*Because he will have me drink with 
him and talk with him and I can’t bear 
to do it now. I don’t get over it for 
a day.”’ 

The fact was, Morcho had come to a 
time when he needed a little of the good 
cheer he had freely given, but it was not 
to be had. For days I was the only man 
who went to wish him a happy day. The 
priest came, of a day that I was there, and 
tried to talk with him about his soul. He 
would have none of his own trouble, how- 
ever, any more than his friends would 
have it. He asked the boy to bring 
glasses and the priest to drink him a 
‘‘happy day.”’ The good father said, 
‘(Mag * 

‘‘Then tell me good story, do tell me 
good story,’’ said Morcho. 

‘*‘No, no,’’ was the answer, and as it 
came I left them together. 

‘*My God!’’ I heard Morcho whisper, 
as if he were crying, ‘‘I have no more, no 
more happy day.”’ 

Now the inn is but an empty shell. 
The red door is barred; its rooms are 
silent as the grave and dust is on its win- 
dows. Morcho has taken the advice of 
his friends, when they could no longer 
bear the sight of him, and ‘‘gone off some- 
where for a long rest.’’ 













































HOW THE BUZZARDS 


Worth dinstra 
SUCKED 

f : 5 
the lower coast of 
Florida the 


ceocoanut- groves, 


away on 
amid 


lies a sleepy little 
of 
twenty-odd 
The little 
steamer 


settlement 
some 

houses. 
freight 
that ties up to the 
landing twice a 
week occasionally 
drops a passanger 
has 


or two who 


come — southward 
to escape the chill 
blasts of the 


fish in 


ing 
Northern the 


broad waters of the bay that spread out 


Winter, or 


maybe 
east of the mainland. 


Amone the ‘‘characters’’ in the settle 
ment was an old darky by the name of 
Silas, an absolutely worthless piece of hu 


manity, dirty, lazy and utterly devoid of 


morals; yet, withal, good-natured and 
happy, and thoroughly contented with 
everybody and everything. Time and 


again he was arrested and put in the little 
flimsy lock-up, but it mattered not to him; 
he was just as happy inside the jail as out, 
and as soon as he was released he repeated 
the offense, his only excuse being ** *Mem- 
bah, kind folks, that po’ ole Silas hain‘t 
nebbah had no bringin’ up.*’ His most 
persistent malady was his fondness for his 
neighbor's poultry. When a roost was plun 
dered, the only explanation was **Silas.** or 
if the cackling of a fowl was heard at 
night, the comment was **Silas.* 

Plead, 


When Silas needed a chieken—and 


punish, threaten, it was of no 
avail. 
his needs were frequent—he sallied forth in 
the still small hours and helped himself 
at the Twice he 
had been fired at while he was committine 


most convenient Coop. 
his depredations, and, though he had car 
ried off enoueh shot to brine down several 
partridges, he never dropped his chicken 
Though the 
ebb, the old negro was a firm believer in 
sperrits."’ Get him 
the and he 


his morals were at lowest 


‘*ha'nts an’ once 


started oon subject would 


WORKED A °SPELL.”’ 
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the most marvelous and 


harrowing details of supernatural visitants 


wander off into 
that took the shapes of cows and white 
mules, and troubled folks at night. In 
deed, there were certain parts of the settle- 
ment where he could not be hired to go 
after dark. Unfortunately, the hen-roosts 
were not within these charmed circles. 
Our excuse for sojourning in this place 
was fishing. Day after day we sailed over 
the bright took 
little journeys out into the ocean and lured 


waters of the bay. or 
the splendid kingtish from his briny home. 
But one day there was no breeze, the palm 
trees drooped and sulked, the air was hot 
stifling; the 
within sight were the buzzards with 


and only moving objects 
their 
broad, powerful wings extended firm and 
motionless, as they floated over the sultry 


air. As they passed over the narrow walk 


in front of the inn, they stretched their 
turned their barren 
side to side; one by one they 


long, bare necks and 


heads from 
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circled nearer to the earth, and one by one 
they dropped clumsily on the parched 
grass, where lay a tempting morsel of fish. 
With my fishing-rod I had been making 
imaginary casts from the hotel porch. 
‘‘T have it,’’ suggested the bright and 
particular genius of our party. ‘*‘Why not 
catch a buazard?’’ The line was reeled 
out to a sufficient length, and the end 
formed in a noose about the fish. The 
buzzards again wheeled over the spot, and 
dropped on post and rail to see if their 
feast was still undisturbed. They were a 
little suspicious, but presently one old pa- 
triarch, more bold than his comrades, 
hobbled toward the fish. Once inside the 
noose, the line was gradually. drawn taut, 
until a sudden, quick jerk, a few convul- 
sive efforts, and the bird lay a motionless 
captive upon the grass. Now that we had 
him, what penalty should he pay for his 
greed? A council of war was held, and 
the royal decree went forth that a huge 
white tie should be placed about his bare 
neck. The tie was made and placed in 
position, the noose withdrawn, and after 
gazing stupidly about him he stretched his 
somber wings and rose into the ethereal 
blue. He soared away over the trees and 
was soon lost to view. Others came and 
were caught. On their naked heads we 
tied jaunty caps of gorgeous hues, and 
so the hours passed until our stock of 
haberdashery had become exhausted. 
Toward sundown an old negro hobbled 
toward the ing. The long staff he grasped 
in his wrinkled hands smote the ground 
with uncommon vigor. He halted abruptly 
as he reached the walk, scratched his 
crinkled wool, started on a few steps, hesi- 
tated, then slowly shambled up the path. 
It was Silas. Remo¥ing his tattered hat, 
he fumbled it nervousby,-and from the ex- 
pression of his dim old eyes it was evident 
that the old man was troubled. ‘‘ Ain’ 
seed nuffin? encommon ‘bout heah dis 
ebenin’, is yer, sah?’’ he addressed us. | 
answered that I had ‘not. ‘‘Well, sah, 
dis ebenin’, while my ole woman was 
washin’ at de tub, jes’ outen de cabin do’, 
she done hab a vision what kem jes’ befo’ 
She scream out to de top ob 
and 


her eyes. 
her voice, ‘Good Lawd, hol’ me fas’,’ 


wid dat she upsot de tub, kicked ober de 
wash-bench and done lipput into de house, 
She's hid 


slambangin’ de do’ behin’ her. 
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herself in de corner behin’ de bed; dar 
she is plum’ fas’ and dar she say she gwine 
to stay till Judgment Day. I done argify 
wif her de bes’ I could, but hit ain’ 
use, so I come along ter see ef I kin git 
Parson Ebers ter come down to de house 
and ’vince her. Ain’ seen Parson Ebers, is 
yer?’’? Before we could inquire concern- 
ing his wife’s malady, he had hobbled off 
in the direction of Parson Ebers’ cabin. 
The sun had set, and that peculiar still- 
ness that seems so intense in a tropical cli- 
mate pervaded the whole surrounding. 
Suddenly a succession of unearthly yells 
pierced the air. They seemed to come 
from the ‘‘hummock’’ some two hundred 
We started down the path 


no 


yards away. 


and plunged into the tangled woods. 
Nearer and nearer we hurried toward the 
now feeble and agonized groans. As we 


burst into a small clearing, we came upon 
a spectacle indeed. Kneeling upon the 
ground, with bared head, grasping his 
staff firmly in one hand, while with the 
other he held his tattered cap, was Silas. 
He looked not to the right nor to the left, 
but stared straight ahead. He mumbled 
in a terrified his sentences were 
emphasized with a groan. ‘‘I knows yer,’’ 
he murmured. ‘‘I knows yer all. Youse 
de sperrit ob Phebe Jackson what died las’ 
got de colored 
bonnet is Phil Adams’ woman what's been 
dead these yeahs. I knows de 
bonnet! Doan’ ha’nt po’ ole Silas what’s 
nebbah had no bringin’ up. I sw’ar befo’ 
de good Lawd dat I won't go neah no 
Turn you eyes off me 


manner; 


spring, and you un what’s 


seben 


moah hen-roosts. 
an’ let me go, let me go.’’ 

We crept softly toward the poor old 
wretch, and as we helped him to his feet 
he was trembling with fear. As we gazed 
ahead in the direction he had been looking, 
we beheld the object of his terror. Ranged 
side by side on a huge branch of a moss-cov- 
ered live-oak sat the buzzards wearing their 
ties and bonnets with the same dainty grace 
they had exhibited earlier in the day. 

We spoke not a word, but led him from 
the spot on through the hummock, out 
into the clearing, and thrust him trem- 
bling, yet thankful, inside his cabin door. 

The little settlement sleeps on. The 
lock-up holds no tenant now, for old Silas 
has been cured of his trouble. The hen- 
roosts are all haunted now. 
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er eee LORD WOLSELEY, not long before he 
laid down the supreme katon of British military com- 


‘ 


mand, made the public boast that the British officer was ‘‘not 
only the finest specimen of humanity extant and the finest 
fighting-man, but a man unequaled in the armies of the world.’’ 
No doubt also the commanders-in-chief of the forces of Costa 
Rica, Montenegro, Hayti, Oman, Monaco, San Marino and Luna 
are in the habit of similarly belauding their officers.. For in the 
matter of martial prowess (and of beautiful women) any given 
nation believes itself superior to the rest of the world, and 
the solar system besides. Thus the armies (and the beauties) of 
Fiance, Liberia and Venus have equal claims to primacy. As 
to their naval superexcellence the empires and republics of this 
tiny globulet, flipped into space by chance, hold opinions less 
absolute—-perhaps because water is a more evasive sub- 
stance than earth. Andorra might therefore conceiv- 
ably, though reluctantly, allow her fleet in a few respects 
not quite measurable with Russia’s. 

Leaving aside these playful imaginations, and look- 
ing to recent realities, did not Spain imagine she could 
\ sweep the Yankee shopkeepers off sea and land? Did 
”," not the pride and joy of Italy, her mustachio-curléd 
—— darlings, turn tail before the blackamoors of Abyssinia? 

And the vast realm whose subject Lord Wolseley is, 
<=» numbering one-quarter nearly of the world’s population, 
) how soon, and by what holocausts, and after what dis- 
grace, did it subdue fifty thousand slouching volunteers, 
who smoked their pipes while they shot 
off their cannon? 

Patriotism subsists, not on facts, but on 
fictions. Else Lord Wolseley had alluded 
to Estcourt, Stormberg and Magersfontein ; 
had dwelt upon Colenso, Spion Kop, Koo- 
doosberg; had explained what happened at 
the Tugela River, Slingersfontein and Ra- 
mutsa; had informed his audience who was 
driven back from Colesberg, Railway Hill and Lobatsi; had counted up these—twelve 
of them in four months—and sundry other—hm—disasters, and—hm—errors in 
judgment, and—hm— insufficient precautions. But it did not really matter whether 
the noble lord spoke of British victories or British defeats. Himself and his audi- 
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ence had settled be 
forehand, in spite of 
evidence, that the 


British officer was the 
‘* finest fighting 
man,’’ et cetera. 
Surely they easily 
could) perform this 
mental trick if they 
could swallow the par 
adox that a fighting 
man is a fine speci 
men of humanity. 
Christ, Socrates, Bud- 
dha, Seneca and a 
few other persons not 





generally esteemed 
foolish would have 
declared a man who 
purposely killed or 





CABT MINION Hn icevEN. moaumed his fellow- 
TEENTH LANCERS men an aggravated 


specimen of inhumanity. But patriotism has 
nothing to do with religion or morals. Pend 
ing the arrival of the millennium, however, 
let us turn, not the light of patriotic error, 
but that of cosmopolitan truth, on the state 
ment that the British officer is a ‘‘man 
unequaled in the armies of the world.*’ 
The first and fundamental cause of the 
British officer’s professional incapacity is 
the brevity of his technical training. 
England has no military schools, 
aged by officers, where boys, entering at 


man 


an early age, are brought up in brass but 
tons, for years subjected to miitary dis- 
cipline, instructed in military science and 
nourished upon military ideals. England 
has no Kadettenschulen, and the 
severe courses of Saint Cyr and West Point 
are unknown in the British 
Two years at the Royal Military Academy, 
at Woolwich, judged sufficient total 
preparation for a lieutenant of artillery or 
engineers. But these two arms of the 
service are numerically inconspicuous beside 
the infantry and cavalry. Aspirants for 
epaulets in those branches acquire their 
in nine actual 


long. 


also isles. 


is 


whole program of ignorance 
months of study at the Royal Military Col 
lege of Sandhurst, the course lasting nom 
inally one year, but being abbreviated by 
vacation periods. Did one ever hear of : 
man’s becoming a doctor, a lawyer, : 
clergyman, an organist, an accountant, a 


= 
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watchmaker, a balloonist, or a Hoorwalker 
in ashop, in nine months? And why does 
it take years to reach the rank of sublieu 
tenant in the British navy and only months 
lieutenant’s commission 
Old England, hav 
gain truly efficient 
naval officers, applies the opposite method 
to the production of army officers—with 
equal success in the reverse direction. 

The dilettanti under whom England's 
little army could (according to patriotic 
opinion) rout the millions of Russia, Ger 
many or France—led by real professionals 
and not by amateurs—-are, then, chiefly 
graduates of the Royal Military College of 
Sandhurst, where youths are in nine months 


to obtain a second 
the British army? 
ing discovered how to 


in 


unprepared and uninstructed for the in- 
fantry and cavalry. By common experi 
ence, the soldier’s prime essential is drill. 
Implicit obedience to a higher voice and 
perfect execution of its paramount command 
is the first of all principles in civil life or 
military, whether conscience give the order 
in the one case or the colonel in the other. 
This comes only after perpetual drill—drill 
at all seasons; drill in spite of everything; 
nothing but drill until it is no longer drill 
but habit. At Sandhurst drill cannot 
become a habit, since a dozen hours a week 
for nine months is the whole practice of it. 
3ut even this in 
adequate mini 
is not util 
to the 


advantage of the 


mum 
ized best 
largest number of 
cadets. On pa 
rade the corps of 
Gentlemen Cadets 
—as the students 
are officially 
named—is drawn 


up in six com- 
panies. The ofti- 
cers, sergeants 


and corporals are 
represented by 


cadets chosen 
from each com 
pany. If differ 


ent students were 
called out of the 
ranks on different 
days to perform ‘ 
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these duties, all would have at least some 
opportunity at playing officer or non-com 
missioned — officer. But for the sake of 
convenience, or tradition, or heaven knows 
what abstract doctrine.of perversity, cadets 
ure selected for the said functions neither 
in rotation nor at haphazard, but are 
permanently appointed from among those 
who seem to give best promise of expert 
ness. So that the average man, and espec 
ially the backward man, who needs this 
higher experience most, never gets it. 
because he is never given any role but that 
of a private in the ranks. 

War is the international legitimation of 


cetera. 


murder, rape, arson, robbery, et 
It is simply crime on a mag 

nificent scale. Yet a man 

must do his work thoroughly, 

whatever it 

he. Is your 

vocation that 


of a burglar, 
then rob com- 
petently, con 
scientiously, 
consummately. 
If you happen 


OF 
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dodging blows, is left untaught Lucky 


the student who acquires a remote idea of 
how to behave in single combat Into the 
existence of the mélée he is not so much 
as initiated. As to firearms, readiness and 
rapidity with the revolver should be an 
imperative requirement in a commissioned 
officer. There should be revolver practice 
every day, from first to last of the whole 
short course Sut no—His Majesty's Gen 
tlemen Cadets shoot for amusement only. 
There is a rifle and the 
college, membership in which is voluntary 

If the infantryman joins his regiment 
imperfect at drill and unable to fence o1 
shoot, the cavalryman is still more unfit for 
The time he spends in 


revolver club at 


lieutenant’s rank. 
the riding-school is occupied with learning 
the military seat and the simplest parts of 
cavalry drill 
Into the evo 
lutions of a 
regiment — he 
gets no prac 
tical insight. 


less ol 


much 
larger bodies: 
he j Ss not 


taken out in 


to be a war 

rior, regret to the coun 
that you are try, the nat 
one, but ex ural features 
eeute the and obstacles 
slaughter of of which he 
your Christian must imagine 
or heathen on a square 
brother with a of tanbark be 
dainty precis tween four 
ion; rip him walls: he does 
up n eatl ¥; AN OFFICER OF tik LIFE GUARDS not learn to 


plug him up nicely. Only do not go for 
in shooting or to 
There the prospective officer 


instruction fencing 
Sandhurst. 
is not obliged ever to point a rifle or 
revolver at a target or dummy. Neither 


does he learn to manipulate a real sword. 


The curriculum at the Royal Military 
College includes a few weeks of sword 
drill, carried out, not with swords, but 


With sticks. The positions, motions, cuts 
and thrusts are gone through in per- 
functory fashion by the cadets in squads. 
No more than the bare elements are mas- 
tered. The finer strategy of fencing. with 
feints, impromptu attack and parrving, 





charge. make a hasty escape, ford a river 
or reconnoiter; he never fires off a carbine 
or revolver from the 
target nor engages in bouts with saber or 


back of a horse at a 


lance with his fellow-students All he 

can hope to learn at Sandhurst is to sit 

straight in the saddle and stay there. 
The Sandhurst curriculum does not in 


clude camping out; the cadets do not take 
part, either individually or as a body, in 
any sham fights or mai@uvers with regular 
troops: they make nO marches, no ex 
peditions; they do not know how to piteh 
tents, build fires or lay out a bivouac; they 


are not shown how to ¢léan arms and ac 








couterments, how to tend a horse, how to 
make abed. But after a mere nine months 
the Sandhurst cadet is alleged to know all 
about: The construction of earthworks, 
shelter-trenches, rafts; 
the make and use of cannon, shells and 
fuses; surveying, road-map drawing, and 
putting a place into a state of defense; 


pontoon-bridges, 


strategical movements of armies, modes of 
attack and retreat, the functions of the 
different arms of the service in a campaign ; 
military law and the procedure of courts- 
martial; barrack routine, accounts, rations, 
quarters, clothing, pay, pen- 
sions, and all other details 
of internal economy; French 
and German; swimming and 
gymnastics. 

Prior to receiving his 
commission, the future Well- 
ington rocks for a space on 
dreams, vague but delicious, 
of broad epaulets, clanking 
spurs, thin red lines (himself 
invariably in front of them), 
and all manner of dashing 
gallantry on the field of 
honor and in the ball-room. 
These visions bear the radi- 
ant superscription, summar- 
izing the dreamer’s emotions 
and ambitions: ‘‘The army’s 
such an awfully jolly pro- 
fession; it’s such an aw- 
fully jolly life, you know!”’ 
Amusement, not work, is the 
ideal of the new-fledged 
subaltern, who sees in his 
accession to the martial call- 
ing the opportunity to in- 
dulge to the full his inclination for sports 
and games, and also to turn his existence 
into a perennial social carnival. Leisure 
he has plenty, and women cannot resist 
gold, particularly when embroidered on 
scarlet. Polo, lawn-tennis, billiards, cricket 
matches, loo (a game of: cards), partridge- 
shooting, tiffin (lunch) parties, house par- 
ties, private hops, regimental balls, theat- 
ricals, flirtations, liaisons, .‘‘doing’’. Lon- 
don in mufti (citizen’s clothes), swagger- 
ing down Piccadilly with top-hat and eye- 
glass—all this he adores, to the detrimental 
neglect of the military sciences.. .An 
‘‘ officer who loves his profession’’ is a cant- 
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phrase often heard and read. It does not 
convey, is not supposed to convey, the 
idea that the officer in question is straining 
every string of his intellect to become a 
ist, like Frederick of Prussia; 





great strateg 
nor does it signify a consuming passion to 
emulate Vauban, the great engineer; neither 
is the indomitable purpose implied of 
eclipsing Krupp. None of that would be 
at all exciting or amusing. On the con- 
trary, such aims would entail solitary sit- 
tings by the lamp of learning, far from the 
lounges and brandies-and-sodas of the ante- 
room, and far from the sheen 
And that 
wouldn't be a bit jolly, you 
know. <An_ ‘‘ofticer who 


of lustrous eyes. 


loves his profession’? is he 
who takes delight in its out- 
ward show and glitter, in 
its most blatant displays. 
He likes to wear a_ very 
tightly fitting tunic; very 
red, with very broad epau- 
lets, and with very shiny 
buttons; to wave his sword 
with elegant grace at the 
saluting point; to lead a rush 
against whooping savages; 
to get a medal for personal 
valor—the Victoria Cross 
above all—and to have it 
pinned on his breast by the 
reigning sovereign, to whom 
he kneels in the presence 
of a brilliant assembly; to 
see his name in the‘* Gazette’ 
for promotion; to sit at mess 
suit Hear Gen telling tales of the campaign, 
LANCERS. and to march up the Strand 

through triumphal arches of evergreen in 

the sunshine of beauty’s smile. 

If on the European continent the coat of 
Mars insures social glorification, in England 
it,at least is awarded social distinction; it 
stamps its possessor ‘‘fashionable’’; it 
makes him eligible for afternoon teas and 
a sempiternal tailor’s bill. The officer's 
social prestige depends not on his age, 
rank, experience in arms, or professional 
attainments. He is not given a place on 

a ball program according to ‘his merits— 
and no-one on earth ever was—but in con 
sideration of the regiment he belongs to. 
An officer in the Life Guards is supposed 
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to be ‘‘more the thing’’ than an officer of 
one of the lancer regiments. It is more 
to be in the Horse Artillery 
The Horse 


Artillery wears gaudier clothes than the 


‘swagger’ 


than in the Garrison Artillery. 


Garrison Artillery, dashes into action at a 
gallop, and gets higher pay—but is not 
more useful. A lieutenant of Foot Guards 
(comprising the Grenadier, Coldstream and 
Scots Guards) is ‘‘a greater swell’* than 
one in the Rifle Brigade; who, in turn, is 
‘*thought more of’? than one in the 


Marines. Beside the gorgeous, pelissed, 


sabretashed, scintillating hussar, the sober 


army surgeon, whose generic nickname 


is ‘*Sawbones,*’ is **simply not 
in it.”* To be one of the Royal 
Engineers, whose sobriquet is ‘*the 
less grand than to 


‘Serack’? Highland 


regiment, but finer than to bear 


Sappers, *Y is 


belone to a 


rank in an ordinary ‘‘line’’ (in- 
fantry) regiment. The non-com- 
batant branches of the ‘‘service,*’ 
such as the commissariat or trans- 
port department, are ‘‘really not 
up to much.’? Among army men, 
officers of the 
branches who happen to be tempo- 


even fighting 
rarily employed as instructors at 
' Sandhurst or 
Woolwich are 
‘*Jooked down up- 
on,’? and spoker 
of contemptuously 
as ‘‘schoolmas- 
ters.*’ 
Various causes 
determine these NINETY 
preferences. Prej 
udices, let us rather 


say, because preference 


springs from sentiment, 
and sentiment is an en- 
emy to judgment. For 
instance : Patriotism 


sentiment= preference 
prejudice. On the other 
hand: Cosmopolitanism 
unlocalism == universal- 
ism=a free spirit loving 
justice. So, the prefer- 


ence (or prejudice) for any 
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NINTH BENGAL , - 
LANCERS. to its ancient war rec- 


viven corps may be due 
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ords, or its participation 
in recent battles; or its 
costume, or the tallness 
of its members, or the 
beauty of its horses, or 
its aristocratic exclusive- 
ness, or its extravagant 
standard of living, or the 
hugeness of its conceit. 
At all events, the exist- 
fantastic 
prepossessions—not one 


ence of these 


of which can possibly alter 
or affect a man’s individ- 
ual military worth one 
jot—leads the 
subaltern officer 
to a false view of 
his place and 
in the 
world. He for- 
gets that a pro- 


purpose 


A CAPTAIN OF 
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fession is the 
synonym for se- 
strenuous, lifelong labor. 
The flame of social ambition is 
fanned in his breast. He must do 
as ‘‘the other fellows’’ in his regi- 


rious, 


ment do; he must ‘‘go the pace”’ ; 
he must live ‘‘in good style’’— 
all in order not to discredit the 
traditions cf the Bunkumshire 
Buffs—‘‘not a smarter regiment 
in the Gad, sir!’’ 


Occupied with emulating the fox- 


service, by 


hunting, theater- going, wine-drink- 


ing, card-playing ‘‘smartness’’ of 
his brother officers, and thus assist 
ing them to vindicate the honor 


of the Bunkumshire Buffs, Lieuten- 


A CAPTAIN OF THE 


THIRD 


ant Lovelace consfgns tactics to the devil. 
Beyond performing the compulsory round of 
duties, he stirs no finger and no part of 
his brain to increase his value as a military 
factor. He, who ought to make the most 
of patriotism—weak as that cause may be 
—-does nothing to develop himself into an 
effective defender of his country. Instead, 
he seeks the maximum of amusement in 
sports and social life, while actively dis- 
counting the impending demise of a rich 
uncle. 

Small wonder if he run into debt. An 
English second lieutenant of infantry .re- 
ceives the splendid emolument of five hun- 
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dred dollars a year. In 
two years’ time he is 
made first lieutenant, 
when his stipend is 
raised to six hundred 
dollars per annum. On 
this amount the victim 
is condemned to terres 
trial existence for eight 
or ten years, when, pro 
moted to a captaincy, 
he attains the income 
of one thousand dollars 
a year. With his mess- 
bills and regimental sub- 
scriptions, his club and 

tN AOL ONtat ony” his clothes, the demands 
ERNOR of fashion upon him, 

and the general necessity of cutting a 
dash, the lieutenant’s fifty dollars per 
month must confront him with either dis- 
comfort, debt or departure from the army. 
From these dilemmas the rescue is to take 
service in India. Here, where one-third 
of all the British regulars are stationed, 
the pay of officers is doubled. To get 
this advantage, a man asks to be attached 
to a regiment garrisoned in India for a 
term of years; or he exchanges with an 
officer desirous of returning from the fevers 
of the Ganges to the fogs of the Thames; 
or he becomes, after qualifying himself in 
native languages, gazetted to some corps 
of the native standing army, which, one 
hundred and fifty thousand strong, is dis 
tributed all over the East Indian peninsula. 
It is a convention universally accepted 
that an officer serving in the British isles 
must be in possession of a private income. 
Parents and guardians grant allowances as 
a matter of course. The sum varies ac- 
cording te the regiment. In the Foot 
Guards, who are stationed in, or close to, 
the metropolis, four or five thousand dol 
lars a year is reckoned enough to maintain 
ua guardsman’s reputation as ‘‘the glass of 
fashion and the mold of form.’’ A hussar 
or dragoon requires fully two to three thou- 
sand dollars over and above the govern- 
ment honorarium to show that a cavalry 
officer is a gentleman. To ‘‘do the thing 
properly, don’t you know,’’ in an average 
infantry regiment is estimated to need a 
thousand to fifteen hundred dollars in ex- 
cess of the regular pay, five hundred being 


considered the smallest annual allowance 
under any circumstances. 

All this system of superficial training 
and amusement and sport and swagger and 
extravagance and social snobbery—is it 
businesslike? Not only is it unbusinesslike, 
but it tends to the elimination of a profes 
sional spirit and the enthronement of pleas 
ure, frivolity, silliness. Vive la bagatelle! 

The British army will not gain durable 
improvement through a reorganization of 
the War Office, or through giving the In- 
telligence Department a new head, or 
through any technical tinkering on the 
top. <A forceps must be applied radically 
and old evils wrenched out from the foun 
dation. First, the course at Sandhurst 
should be changed from nine months to 
three or four years. Second, the uniforms 
of officers should be of severe simplicity, 
dark gray or dark blue, with no more 
ornamentation than necessary to distinguish 
one grade from another. The abolition 
of scarlet cloth, gold frogs, shining cui 
rasses, massive epaulets, imposing collars, 
gigantic boots, handsome belts, heroic hel 
metsand coquettish caps would diminish pop 
ular admiration— particularly the feminine 
—and therefore also personal vainglory. 
Third, adequate salaries should be paid, 
in order to encourage clever young men 
to look upon the vocation of 
arms as serious and businesslike. 

It is so regarded in the 
United States. The curriculum 
at the West Point Military Acad 
emy covers four years of theo 
retical instruction and practice 
in military exercises. The 
training is arduous and the dis- 
cipline severe, during which 
time the American cadet  re- 
ceives a salary about equalling 
that of the British lieuten- 
ant. Perhaps the American 
officer is not such a fine gentle 
man as the British; he may 
have less polish and fewer of 
the graces of cultivation. But 
the American officer takes a 
sounder view of his profession. 
It is not the question with him 
whether the army be fashion- 
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SIR THOMAS LIPTON. 


3¥ LAVINIA HART. 


O the man who fails because he ‘‘never 

had a chance,’’ the life of Thomas 

Johnstone Lipton, Baronet, is a lesson in 
raised letters. 

No chance, no luck, no pull, no indul- 
gent father, no start in life, helped this 
millionaire baronet to attain the pinnacle 
of success. 

Out of an early environment that lacked 
even the comforts of life, he has risen and 
made for himself a monster fortune—not 
by the usual pyrotechnic methods of ques- 
tionable deals and lucky gambling, but by 
shrewd and conscientious business which 
helped the community as it helped him. 

Out of a home modest even to humble- 
ness, and in a country where social prog- 
ress is limited by obstacles unknown to 
America, he has risen to knighthood and 
will undoubtedly enter the peerage—not 
because he is the son of his father, but be- 
cause he is a nobleman by nature, spending 
the millions honestly accumulated to lighten 
the burdens of the masses from whom they 
came. 

And being a self-made man in a country 
where self-made men are rare, and being 
self-made to an extent which is rare in any 
country, Sir Thomas has accomplished the 
still greater feat of being able to entertain 
his friends without reference to his accom- 
plishment. This happy and unprecedented 
consideration alone should entitle him to 
the highest decoration it is in England’s 
power to bestow. 

Thomas Lipton came of good stock. 
His parents were poor, eminently respecta- 
ble, and religious, and handed down to 
their son a heritage of the quick wit, cheery 
good nature and innate sensitiveness and 
refinement that are characteristics of the 
north of Ireland people. Several years be- 
fore the birth of their son, they moved to 
Glasgow, because thrifty Scotland seemed 
to hold out more promise for willing 
workers than dilapidated Ireland. But 
the only prosperity that ever came to the 
Liptons came in the form of the son, 
whom they named Thomas Johnstone. 
The only luxury that fell to Thomas John- 


45 


stone's lot was the luxury of longing. He 
played wish until he was fifteen years old. 
He wished he had a million dollars, so 
they might have all the good things other 
folks had, and so his papa could stop 
being sad, and his mama could stop mak- 
ing believe she wasn’t. He wished he 
was a peer of the realm, so he could wear 
a ribbon that would show folks that some 
one in his family, at some time, had done 
something better than any one else could 
do it; and so he could have a prefix to his 
name and folks would have to stop call- 
ing him just ‘‘Tommy.’’ And he wished 
and this was the best wish he ever did 
wish—that some day he would have a boat 
all his own, bigger and cleaner than the 
ones he saved up to hire by the hour on 
the Clyde, and with such big sails it would 
shoot past everything those Scotsmen had 
even seen. And often when he had saved 
up enough to indulge his only vice, he 
hired a Clyde catboat for a whole after- 
noon; and when her nose got well up in 
the wind and the cockpit rail well under 
water, he would stretch himself flat on 
deck and gaze up into the blue sky, and 
wish and wish till the catboat grew to a 
giant yacht too big for the Clyde and 
sailed out into the ocean, and the ribbon 
on his breast was so wide it covered the 
front of his jacket, and the millions in the 
bank multiplied so fast they became a 
weight of responsibility that almost marred 
his care-free holiday. 

When he reached the age of fifteen, he 
came to the conclusion his wishes never 
would come true in Scotland. He had 
been employed in several small capacities, 
but these held no promise for the future. 
Yet out of his small and precarious earn- 
ings he had saved a little, and he set to 
work, with an object in view, to save more. 
In three months he had sufficient to pur- 
chase steerage passage to America. He had 
not yet outgrown knickerbockers nor the 
boyish leaning toward parental affection that 
goes with them. He was very inexperienced, 
and very homesick, and very much disap- 
pointed, when he reached his new land of 
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promise. There seemed to be nothing for 
a small boy to do. It was the year of 
°65, just after the war, and things didn’t 
look promising, even for grown folks. 
For a while the little immigrant tried his 
luck in New York, gaining experience, if 
nothing more. Then he worked his way 
down to South Carolina, and for two years 
worked in the rice-fields, doing the maxi- 
mum of work for the minimum of pay, yet 
sending half of those meager earnings every 
month to two jonely old people on the banks 
of the Clyde. At the close of two years 
Thomas Lipton decided there was no 
future for him in a business which took all 
his working energy, and gave him in re- 
turn no penny to save, after the barest 
necessities of life had been provided. From 
the earliest days of his career he never 
wasted mental activity in solving prob- 
lems which he did not put into prac- 
tice. Having resolved there was no future 
in South Carolina, he embarked on a 
steamer from Charleston and worked his 
way North. He spent several years in New 
York and the Northern cities, earning 
little, but saving a part of it, yearning to 
go back to his native land, yet resolutely 
turning his face from temptation until he 
should have something to show for the 
years of work. 

When he had accumulated five hundred 
dollars, young Lipton turned toward home. 
It was the first wholly happy moment he 
had known since his last holiday on the 
Clyde. He was not carrying home a fort- 
une, but it was the foundation for one. 
He had not failed. Thomas Lipton was 
not made of the stuff that makes failures. 
Even if he had been born a peer, instead 
of acquiring that dignity, it is doubtful if 
the incident would have proved a serious 
impediment to his progress. His American 
experience would have crushed the hope 
and embittered the temper of a weaker lad. 
He had known every kind of hard work, 
every kind of privation, disappointment, 
setback, loneliness. He had been in a 
strange land, without home or kindred, 
unskilled in any line, yet he had con- 
quered. His wit had won friends for him; 
his willingness had won work for him; 
his Scotch instincts had taught him the 
only way to have money is to save it. He 
had not had even the eapital of a finished 
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education, but his power of observation 
and application supplied the want as text- 
books never could. He was not familiar 
with the philosophies of the ancients to 
help him in solving life’s problems, but 
in their stead he had a better, a natural 
philosophy of his own that resulted from 
a commingling of his early training with 
the character that grew out of his sub- 
sequent American experience. This phi- 
losophy was founded on the practical appli 
cation of the Golden Rule, and he added 
thereto this axiom: ‘‘What is, is right’’ 
—an axiom that brought him content 
through all the various phases of his varied 
lot, that taught him to believe in the ulti- 
mate success of every honest effort, that 
gave him strength over the rough places 
and courage through the dark ways. 

On the high street of Glasgow, his native 
town, young Lipton began the upgrade of 
his career. It was a modest beginning— 
all his beginnings were—but a nest-egg is 
a nest-egg, and its size has little to do 
with ultimate results. Everything in the 
little provision store he opened was paid 
forin cash. When the five hundred dollars 
was exhausted, he waited for returns before 
purchasing more stock. One of the first 
principles of this commercial genius was 
to keep out of debt. There were no funds 
to devote to clerk hire—he became his 
own clerk. This man who saw each broad- 
ening step of his future before he got to it, 
because it came by his.own planning and 
building, and not by chance; who saw 
everything on a gigantic scale and aimec 
for all things big, swept out his own store, 
measured his own provisions for his cus- 
tomers, slept in a bed beneath his counter, 
and rose from it at daybreak to get his 
shop and his wares in readiness for the 
day’s business. 

Day-dreams — big day-dreams—are a 
godsend to the ambitious, provided they 
are not allowed to encroach upon the time 
for action in all those meaner, practical 
details that constitute the cornerstone of 
every great success. 

Lipton’s business grew as must every 
business which is conducted carefully and 
judiciously by a man who is determined 
to succeed, and backs that determination by 
a desire to please the public and by a strict 
attention to business during business hours. 
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The secret of Sir Thomas Lipton’s success 
tu-day was the secret of his success then: 
‘One thing at a time.’’ He did not try 
the combination which makes success im- 
possible to half the young men of to-day: 
a workman by day and a sport at night. 
When his store was closed, he sought phys- 
ical rest, to prepare him for the next day’s 
labors; and his recreation was the hour 
before retiring, spent in planning for the 
next step onward. 

This unique form of recreation resulted 
in solving the problem which made his 
millions: the doing away with the middle- 
man. When, at the close of several years, 
‘*Lipton’s’’ was the most flourishing store in 
Glasgow, its owner opened several branch 
stores and his business assumed very large 
proportions. To reach the masses, how- 
ever—and it is these who make millions 
for the retail trader—it is necessary to sell 
cheap goods or to get the cost of high- 
class goods down to a minimum. Thomas 
Lipton proceeded along the latter course, 
and to do it became his own wholesale 
agent. He went over to Ireland and cor- 
nered the whole supply of bacon and eggs 
for his stores; and when those stores had 
multiplied throughout the kingdom so that 
the Irish supply of bacon was inadequate, 
he traveled to America and made arrange- 
ments with a Chicago packing company, of 
which he subsequently became owner—a 
concern which disposes of three thousand 
hogs per diem. 

Next Thomas Lipton turned his atten- 
tion to jams and canned fruits. These 
articles, in fit-to-eat grades, had been 
wholly out of reach of the poor. Too 
many agents handled them before they got 
to the retail buyer. There were the 
growers, the wholesale marketmen, the 
vanning factories, the wholesale and retail 
grocerymen. Hence the Lipton fruit-farms 
in Kent and elsewhere, the Lipton canning 
factories in England and Scotland, and the 
Lipton canned fruits on the shelves of the 
four hundred and twenty Lipton stores 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

Tea came next. It is the national Eng- 
lish beverage. If good tea could be sup- 
plied at moderate cost, it meant untold 
millions. Thomas Lipton watched his 
chance and bought land until he was the 
largest individual landowner in Ceylon, and 
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started coffee and cocoa plantations also. 

When, on his return to England, he was 
offered two million pounds for his tea busi- 
ness, this man who a few years before had 
regarded a shilling as no mean fortune, an 
nounced that his tea business was still in 
its infancy, and declined. 

At this stage, with a gigantic and ever 
increasing revenue coming in, most meu 
—particularly Englishmen—would have 
slackened their pace. They would have 
gradually receded from the actual cares and 
worries of business, intrusting these to 
underlings and indulging themselves in the 
sports they loved, in country homes and 


congenial friends. But Thomas Lipton 
knew no half-way measures then, as he 
knows none now. In all he thinks and all 


he does he is big. His enterprises, his 
charities, his entertainments, his views, 
his friendships, and even his dislikes, are 
on a broad scale. His head, his heart and 
his hand work in a radius without compass. 

Though his unique advertisements had 
made the name of Lipton a household word 
in Great Britain, his personality and the 
power he represented in the commercial 
world were comparatively unknown, until 
he decided to float his interests in a stock 
company under the title of ‘‘Lipton, 
Limited.’’ 

There never was such a response from 
the investing public, not even to the 
famous houses of Barings or Rothschild, 
as flooded the National Bank of Scotland 
for shares in the concern of ‘‘Lipton, Lim- 
ited’’; the total application amounting to 
forty million pounds sterling. 

Then, at the head of the greatest com- 
mercial concern in Great Britain, the con 
cern that pays over in duties to the throne 
more than any other in the kingdom and 
carries ten thousand men and women on 
its pay-rolls, Thomas Lipton took his first 
long breath, and felt that he was nearing 
the goal. 

Long before his knighthood, Sir Thomas 
had begun to make his money felt—not 
only in commercial circles, but among the 
needy. 

It was not merely for the gift of one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars 
to the Jubilee Dinner Fund, or the five 
hundred thousand dollars to the Alexandra 
Trust for supplying good, cheap dinners to 
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the working-people, that Thomas Lipton 
was made a baronet, but rather because he 
had proved his claim to honorable recog- 
nition by the continuous, unstinted out- 
pouring of his charity into ways and places 
where it made no noise as it fell. 

The donation to the Jubilee Dinner Fund 
was a sample of the way his generous im- 
pulse works. 

Sir Thomas was taking a cup of tea with 
the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, and 
the Poor Fund was mentioned. 

‘‘How is it getting on?’’ asked Sir 
Thomas. 

‘*Very slowly,’’ answered his hostess; 
‘*the project will require thirty thousand 
pounds and we have but five thousand.’’ 

‘Tt is a pity,’’ replied Sir Thomas. 
‘*There could be no better way to celebrate 
her Majesty’s Diamond Jubilee than by 
feeding the hungry in her kingdom.’’ 

Whereupon he took out his check-book 
and drew upon it for the balance of twenty- 
five thousand pounds. 

At Osidge, his beautiful home in South- 
gate, surrounded by parks of giant cedars 
and pollard oaks, and filled with the mem- 
ories of the Royal Chase of Enfield, of Lord 
Newhaven, the Duke of Chandos and the im- 
mortal Lamb, Sharon Turner and Thomas 
Hood, the most conspicuous works of art in 
the mansion are the portraits of his mother 
and father. And though the wide corridors 
are carpeted and hung with rugs and tap- 
estries that are priceless treasures, with 
paintings by the old masters and the best 
of the modern school, with sculpture and 
art treasures, the host of that palatial home 
takes his keenest pride and pleasure in 
pointing to the portraits of the old folks 
who lived and died on the banks of the 
Clyde, before his great success was realized. 

Yet with all the grandeur of Osidge and its 
surroundings, there is something lacking. 
It is only ‘‘bachelor’s quarters,’’ after all. 
In the hothouses, where the Lipton orchids 
are fast becoming the finest in England, the 
blossoms bloom, and wither, and ‘‘cast 
their sweetness on the desert air’’ for the 
gardener to sniff. Not any of them are 
gathered by soft hands that enhance their 
value by arrangement throughout the 
rooms of the mansion. The pianos are 
automatic. There is no ripple of laughter 


in the corridors, no rustle of silk on the 
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stairs. By no chance does a carelessly 
discarded glove spoil the contour of a silk- 
upholstered chair, or a lacy parasol hide 
its head beneath the sofa’s cushions. The 
atmosphere at Osidge lacks the palpitating 
stir which denotes the presence feminine; 
and one wonders how splendid might be 
the entertainments in this masculine man- 
sion if such a one as Sir Thomas would 
choose should supply the touch that is 
missing. 

Two years ago I said to him, ‘‘Sir 
Thomas, why don’t you marry?’’ And Sir 
Thomas replied with mock seriousness, 
‘*Because I can’t break my golden rule, 
and that is, ‘One thing at a time.’ ’’ 

The Hon. Charles Russell, son of Eng- 
land’s Lord Chief-Justice, who is one of 
the Baronet’s intimates, denies the preva- 
lent opinion that he is waiting for a girl of 
high degree. 

‘*When he marries,’’ said Mr. Russell, 
‘the will marry a woman who is genuine 
and wholesome and womanly.”’ 

With the standard thus fixed, the myr- 
iads of girls who storm the Lipton citadel 
find it garrisoned by one who is courtier to 
all and suitor to none. 

‘‘T am wedded to my boats,’’ says Sir 
Thomas, and no one doubts it. 

During the yacht races of ’99, not a bus- 
iness message was shown to him, and social] 
invitations were declined. He came with 
a boat to win a cup, and he was all boat 
and cup, from the time he landed till that 
eventful day when he stood on the bridge 
of the ‘‘Erin’’ and saw the last of his three 
boyish day-dreams beaten into shreds by 
the ‘‘Columbia’s’’ sails as they sped faster 
and faster from the losing challenger. 

For a moment it seemed as though a 
weak spot in this gigantic character were 
about to show itself. 

There was stillness everywhere on deck. 

Was Sir Thomas a poor loser? 

For answer he raised his head and said, 
‘*Three cheers for Columbia—she was the 
better boat.”’ 

Before the echo of the cheers had died 
away, ‘Three cheers for Sir Thomas’’ broke 
over the deck with the force of a high 
sea; and three more, and three more again, 
brought this quick response from the 
bridge: ‘‘Irish hearts are as stout as Amer- 
ican boats. Britain will try again.’’ 
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THE MAGAZINE OF OUTDOOR LIFE 


In October OUTING 
are striking pictures of 
Shamrock II, and the 
story of her designer ; 


also the story of England's profit by attempts to win the America’s Cup. 
The October number will deeply interest every true lover of Sport and 


Outdoor Life—men and 
women alike. 

25 cents, $3.00 a year, 
THE OUTING PUB.CO., 
239 sth Ave., New York, 


EDITED BY CASPAR ‘WHITNEY 
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A BANK ACCOUNT 


ANDA 


FuLL POCKETBOOK 


result from study with The Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools. We 
train men and women for better work 
and better pay, and equip inexperi- 
enced people for salaried positions. 
I. C. 8S. Textbooks make it easy for 
men and women already at work to 


—_ BY MAIL 


Steam, Electrical, Civil and 
z; Shop and Foundry 
; Architecture; Plumb. 
ork; Chemistry; Orna- 
Lettering: Book-keeping: 

serman; Span aie 

















me ntal Design: 
Stenography; French; 


Send for free pamphlet “Are Your Hands 










Tied.” 


The international Correspondence Schools 
Box 841, Scranton, Pa. 
Established 1891. Capital #1,500,000, 


ENGINEERING 


Courses in Civil, Mechanical or Electrical 
Iingineering at home without interrupt- 
ing other work, with small expense, 


TAUCHT BY MAIL 


by practical engineers, graduates of the 
leading Universities. Degrees are con- 
ferred, of C. E., Mech. E., E. E., and 
Ph. B. Write for illustrated booklet. 
NAT. CORRESPONDENCE INST. (ine.) 
7 Second Nat. Bank Bidg, Washington, D. C. 


$ -00 WORTH 
of Music 


|FREE 


TO PIANISTS, 
STUDENTS, 
or SINGERS: 


Io make you familiar with the Standard Musical 
Association and its object (which is to supply music of 
all kinds at the lowest possible price), we will send four 
musical compositions to any address on receipt of ten 


State subject that interests you. 




























cents. Three of these selections are Copyrighted, and 
cannot be bought in any music store for less than one 
dollar. 






Every Home in Which there is a Piano should not fail to 
possess these four beautiful selections. With them 
we send full particulars of our Musical Library. 


All we require is that you send your name and address 
—and ten cents in stamps for postage and wrapping. 
Mention the Cosmopolitan Magazine when writing. 
The Standard Musical Association, 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











When you write, please mention “* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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NU RO NEC AO a) 


“ Employers buy brains. The better trained the 


brain the faster it will furnish a reason for an 
advance in salary.” 
The American School of Correspondence, located 


in BOSTON, the educational centre of the country, ofters courses 
by correspondence in 
Mechanical, Electrical, Steam and Textile 
ENGINEERING. 
Heating, Ventilation and Plumbing, 

Mechanical Drawing, 

under a staff of instructors trained in the foremost technical 

schools. An excellent opportunity for private instruction in 

Mathematics, including Trigonometry, Mechanical 

Drawing, Descriptive Geometry, etc. 


‘PREMIUM OFFER. 

In order to encourage students to begin studying at 
once, every student enrolling for a full engineering 
course before November ist will receive a set of In- 
struction Papers bound in half morocco, forming an 
extremely valuable technical reference library. 

Hand-book giving full information as to methods, terms, etc., 
may be had on application. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE. 
(Chartered by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts.) 


Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 





NC NAR) 
speach 


ADVERTISING 


The Bennett School | 


45 minutes from New York. College Preparatory and Special 
Courses. Annex for young girls. For catalogue address 
Miss May F. BENNETT, Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


STUDY Takes sparetime only. Same teachers for 
ten years. Plan approved by Judges and 
Educators. Adapted to the 
busy boy or man. Prepares 
for the bar. Three courses: 
College, Business, Prepara- * 
A tory. Opens new prospects in business. 
Graduates everywhere. Liberal terms. 
Special offer now. Postal 


HOME ae —— 


Sprague Correspondence School of Law, 
182 Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Mieh. 


Are based on our five years of success. 
Davis graduates at $25 to $75 per week. 


Instructors you hear so much about. 


CORRESPONDENCE ZAIN ) 


a - 
Newspaper Sketching, Book and Magazine Illustrating, 


Lettering, Designing, etc. Best methods. Prepares quickly for paying 
work. Student Murray, Nevada, writes During first few weeks I 
earned $61 making letter heads at night, while taking your course.” 
Graduate Scott, Toronto, writes: ‘Am offered work from two different 
rm ommencing June 1." Personal instruction and guidance, 
edtoall. Oldest, largest and most practical Illustrating School 
world, Students enthusiastic. Easy terms. Write postal 


SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING, (In 
INDIANAPOLIS, U. 8. A. 


ay for endersemen's and particulars. 
NATIONAL 
26 Penn, St. 





long as you need our practical, personal co-operation. Write today for 7 


PAGE-DAVIS CO., SUITE 11, 


When you write, please mention ‘“ The Cosmopolitan 


B 
MAIL 
- ” If you have the artistic spirit, learn tu do work 


outside the routine ot shop or office drudgery 

High pay and reputation fur successful stu- 
dents in a broad field of work far from filled, 
Practica/ instruction by well-known illustra. 
tors and designers in Newspaper, Magazine 
Commercial Illustrating, Lettering, Wall 
Paper Design,etc. Successful students, mod. 

a erate terms. New Yorkthe ONE place tostudy 

OURS the original and only adequate art school teaching by mail, Well-known 
teachers. Adaptedtoall. Catalog free or call. 


N. Y. SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING, 1512 Broadway, N. Y, 


LEAR THE ART SCIENCE OF 


PHOTOGRAPHY Sq) 


Taught accordiny to the 





most approved methods, in the shortest possible, 


time and at smallest expense. For full pare 
ticulars and finely illustrated catalogue 


“deere, ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPH 
EFFINGHAM, ILLINOIS. 
HIGH GRADE PHOTOGRAPHY TAUGHT. GOOD POSITIONS SECURED FOR GRADUATES 





New Jersey, Pennington (on Bound Brook R. R.) 


Pennington Seminary. 


63d year. Convenient to New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washington. High, healthful location, in a region of great 
natural beauty. Special care and home comforts. ** Nobility of 
character our constant aim.”’ Finely equipped department for 
Natural Sciences and Chemistry. Sanitary arrangements; pure 
mountain spring water, electric lights. Two gymnasiums. 17 
experienced teachers, New buildings and furniture. Telephone. 
Catalogue free. Tuomas O’Han.on, D.D., LL.D. 


zi IN WHAT ARE THE ESSENTIAL POINTS?” 
FICTION This is the subject of an epitome prepared by our 


bureau, and will be sent free if you pay for postage 


and mailing, 4 cts. 
WRITING WE CRITICISE AND REVISE MSS, 
CENTRAL REVISION BUREAU, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Co-educational. 





OUR UNRIVALLED FACILITIES FOR PLACING GRADUATES 
Merchants all over the world recognize the value of this institution to them. 
We teach you this interesting and profitable modern business by mail. 


They are employing Paze- 
We stand right back of you as 
2 i i he original Ad 
2 pages of information and proofs. Remember we are t orig 

167 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 





SHORTHAND 


and Typewriting add greatly to the value 
of young men and women in business. Of 
the greatest use to reporters, secretaries 
amanuenses. Both branches successfully 


TAUCHT BY MAIL 


An entirely new Shorthand a com- 
bining speed and ease of reading, or will 
teach the older systems to those who 
Sa preferthem. Write for illustrated book. 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE (Ine.) 

22-46 Second Nat. Bank Bldg, Washington, D.C. 


The University of Chicago 


offers over 225 elementary and college 
courses by correspondence in 28 of 
its Departments, including Pedagogy, 
History, the Languages, English, Math- 
ematics, Physiography, Zoology. Physi- 
ology, Botany, etc. Instruction is prr- 





Home 
Study 


sonal. University credit is granted for college courses success- 
fully completed. Work may begin at anytime. For circulars 
address, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Div. A), Chicago, Ill. 
OVERNMENT POSITIONS. 
9889 APPOINTM ENT were made during the 


past year to Civil Ser- 

vice places. Probably over 10,000 appointments will be 

made during 1902. We prepared BY MAIL a large per 

cent. of the successful ones for the examinations. Full informa- 

tion about all government positions free. Write for our Civil 
Service Catalogue and dates of examinations. 


Columbian Correspondence College 


225 Pennsylvania Avenue S. E., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Ladies, at luncheon parties and at all home- 
meals, will find a delicacy of flavor in all 
dishes savored with this Sauce-for soups, 
fish, meats, gravy, game, salads etc. 


SIGNATURE 
on every bottie. 
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Distxicr of CotumBia, Washington 


Chevy Chase French and English School 


for Girls. Suburb of Washington. French the language of the 





house. Mile. L. M. Bourieny, Principal, 
City Post Office, Washington. 
| Masss : Gre : 
We Iassacuusertts, Greenfield. 


Prospect Hill School for Girls. 


y 34th year. Graduate, elective, and college pre- 
paratory courses. Illustrated circular. 


Miss Ida F, Foster, Miss Caroline R.Clark,Prins. 
PENMANSHIP, 


OOK-KEEPING 
etc., taught by mail, or in per- 


son. Telegraphy also taught personally. Positions obtained 
for all graduates of commercial course. CATALOGUE 
FREE EASTMAN, Box 655, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


~ LEARN PROOFREADING. — 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 
and uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable. We are the original instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 


ARLE 
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STENOGRAPHY, 





STAMMERING 


Our 200-page book, The Origin of Stammering, with 
full particulars regarding treatment, sent Free to any CU RED 
address. Enclose 6 cents to pay postage. Address, 


THE LEWIS SCHOOL, 121 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND. 


College for Young Women and Preparatory Schoo! for Girls. 
Teachers Specialists in every department. Lecturers of national 
reputation. System of education thorough and __ progressive. 
Regular and elective courses. Extensive grounds. Location un- 
surpassed. Suburb of Baltimore. Spacious buildings, completely 
equipped. Charles Street Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Will Teach You 
THE OMNIGRAPH Telegraphy Ab- 

solutely Correet 
in the shortest possible time at a total cost of 
Sfour dollars. TRANSMITTER, Key and 
= Sounder combined. The transmitter sends you 
perfect Morse messages. An expert operator 
with vou all the time. Send for circular. 


THE OMNIGRAPH MPG. CO., Dept. F, 39 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 








me UNIVERSITY 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


Prepares for all courses of Cornell University. Certifi- 
cate has been accepted since 1895. Boarding and Day | 
partments. Complete Home. Kegents’ Certificates in 
and Medicine. Summer Term from July 16th t 
rsth. Fall Term opens September 26th for year 1got-’ 

Of the school President Schurman says 

** I give most cheerful testimony tothe high quality of w 
done in your school. The excellent management and com- 
plete curriculum render it a most desirable preparatory 
school for the University.” 


Septen 


Sen: for Ulustrated Catalogue. 
CHAS. A. STILES, B.S., 
Avenue H, - . te 


Headmaster, 


IrHaca, N. Y. 


TC ae Ve 
PY Mea 14 


**50 YEARS A STAMMERER”’ 

Dr. ¥. B. Winston, Principal of Valley Semin wry, Waynesboro, 
Va.,writes: ** 1 was a severe stammerer from my youth. I have been 
cured six years, by Dr. E.S. Johnston, after stammering so years 

Refers by permission te Bishops C. D. Foss and (¢ wler, of 
M. E. Church, and Hon. John Wanamaker, Dr. Russe nwell 
and ex Gov. Robt. E. Pattison, of Philadelphia,who have sent us | apils. 

Write at once for 67-page book to the 


PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE FOR STAMMERERS, 
1083, 1043 Spring Garden St., and 517 North Eleventh St., Bhiladelphia, 
EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, Founder and President, wh 
after stammering 40 veor 





PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, Philadelphia. 
Walnut Lane School and Wellesiey Preparators 
Prepares for all Colleges. Academic and special courses 


Address Mrs. THropora B. Ricuarps, Principa 


St. John’s School 





When you write, please mention **The Cosmopolitan.” 


Manlius, N. Y. 


Next term begins September roth, rgo1 


Apply for information to 


cup 


<n Col. WM. VERBECK, 


President. 











A few of the 


PROMINENT 
PERSONS 


who use and recommend 


FAIRY 
SOAP 


Mrs. (Ex-Senator) Allen, Nebraska 
Madame de Aspiroz, wife of Mexican Am- 
bassador 
Mrs. Charles G. Ayres 
*’ (Senator) Baker, Kansas 
. Bate, Tennessee 
Berry, Arkansas 
Burrows, Michigan 
**(Ex-Senator) Butler, North Carolina 
(Senator) Caffery, Louisiana 
““(Ex-Senator)Chandler, New Hampshire 
** (Senator) Clark, Wyoming 
Clay, Georgia 
Culberson, Texas 
Cullom, Illinois 
Countess Cassini, daughter of Russian Am- 
bassador 
Mrs. (Senator) Daniel, Virginia 
“*(Ex-Senator) Davis, Minnesota 
““ (Senator) Deboe, Kentucky 
Admiral George Dewey 
Mrs. (Captain) R. D. Evans 
* (Senator) Fairbanks, Indiana 
Foster, Washington 
Frye, Maine 
Gallinger, New Hampshire 
*(Ex-Senator) Gear, lowa 
* (Representative) Grosvenor 
(Senator) Hanna 
Hansbrough, North Dakota 
Harris, Kansas 
Hawley, Connecticut 
Heitfeld, Idaho 
fe Hoar, Massachusetts 
(Speaker) Henderson 
Thomas Hendricks, widow of late Vice- 
President 
Baroness Hengelmuller, wife of Austro-Hun- 
garian Minister 
Mrs. (Senator) Jones, Arkansas 
= Kenney, Delaware 
**(Ex-Senator) Kyle, South Dakota 
. (Senator) McComas Maryland 
McCumber, North Dakota 
McEnery, Louisiana 
McLaurin, South Carolina 
McMullan, Michigan 
Martin, Virginia 
Money, Mi ssissippi 
Rob’t McKee, daughter of Ex-President 
Harrison 
(Justice) McKenna 
Matthews 
(General) Miles 
Mertvago, wife of former Russian Naval 
Attache 
(Senator) Nelson, Minnesota 
Pettus, Alabama 
Pritchard, North Carolina 
Quarles, Wisconsir 
Rawlins, Utah 
Ross, Vermont 


“ “ 


“ 


‘ 
‘ 
. 
“ 
‘ 
. 


vator ) Scott, ‘West Virginia 

**(Ex-Senator) Shoup, Idaho 

* (Senator) Spooner, Wisconsin 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
(Senator) Stewart, Nevada 
(Surgeon General) Sternberg 
Adiai E. Stevenson 
(Representative) Swanson 
(Admira!) Sampson 
(Captain) Sigsbee 
John Sherman 


When you 
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Fits every 
hand 
Fit for any 


No matter how much you 
pay for a soap, you cannot get 
anything purer, better, more 
convenient and economical 
than FAIRY SOAP and yet 
the price is only five cents. 


N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, 


Made only by THE 
Chicago, New York, Boston, 


Also makers of GOLD DUST Washing Powder. 





» Please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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MAKING STEEL CASTINGS FROM SCRAP STEEL. 


E VEN **Harnessing the Sun,’’ as described in 

a recent magazine, is not more marvelous 
and certainly not nearly so potent in present 
industrial application as is the discovery of a 
process of steel-making which cuts the cost of 
production over one-half. For this is preémi- 
nently the Steel Age, in distinction to those old 
prehistoric Stone and Bronze Ages, of which the 
scientists tell us, and the Iron Age, which is even 
now disappearing before the triumphal- progress 
of its successor. One might almost suppose that 
modern civilization, like the tall buildings, is 
created around a steel frame. As a recent writer 
says, ‘‘steel has now come to be the basis of all 
material progress,’’ and this is no exaggeration 
of a material which is all the time entering so 
many fields of usefulness. Already we depend 
on it for thousands of articles of daily use, rang- 
ing from a pressed steel freight car to the 
gossamer-like hair spring of a watch; and the 


United States alone produces some fifteen million 


ADVERTISING 


tons a year, worth probably four hundred millions 
of dollars! It does not take much penetration 
to see the possibilities of an industrial proeess 
which cuts in half the cost of steel production. 
This new marvel yields from steel ‘‘scrap’’ a 
product so strong that it will stand a strain of 
73,000 pounds to the square inch before break- 
ing, and so hard that it will take the sharp edge 
of the cold chisel or the hatchet without forg- 
ing. And it comes to this state of great in- 
dustrial efficiency, not by the expensive process 
that gives to American tool steel a cost of nine 
cents a pound and to Jessup’s English bar a cost 
of fourteen cents, but by the direct and simple 
process of melting and casting which reduces 
the cost to three and one-half cents a pound. 
The name given to the product of this new 
process is Jupiter steel. The process is now in 
operation at the large plant of the United States 
A few 


weeks ago the writer saw all sorts of steel scrap, 


Steel Company, at Everett, Mass. 


SUPPLEMENT 
2 
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THE WATER FRONT OF 


borings from a gun factory, clippings from boiler 
plate, broken wheels and crank shafts, in fact, 
all kinds of waste and junk—if that can be 
applied to old steel—turned into bright new 
tools in a few hours with only the furnace and 
the mold as intermediaries. Worthless scrap 
made into useful tools by direct casting—that is 
the net result of this process. As one saw the 
change actually being wrought, it seemed as if 
an ingenious Yankee had at last been let into 
some of the secrets for which the old alchemists 
How Tubal-cain would raise his thewy 


that the 


sought. 


arm in amazement could he know 
ploughshare he hammered into shape could now 
be cast in a mold without tampering or forging 
and all ready for its work, save the sharpening! 

This Jupiter steel is a composition after a 
formula that is covered by 
patents, both in the United 
in most foreign 
countries. The 
worked out by H. B. Whall, of 


Lundin, a 


States and 


process Was 


Boston, and A. G. 
Swedish worker insteel. These 
men discovered that by adding 
certain ingredients, at a fixed 
point in the melting of scrap 
steel, a product resulted 
which had every quality of 
the best steel. It was homo- 
geneous; it would weld per- 


fectly ; it could be made hard 


or soft as desired; it had a 
tensile strength of 73,000 TOOLS 


THE 


be = 


AND CASTINGS 


ADVERTISING SUPPLEMENT. 


AT EVERETT. 


PLANT 


pounds, Government test; it could be produced 
Put to 


one of the severest steel tests in the shape of a 


in two hours; it took a fine tool edge. 


cold chisel, it repeatedly excelled the quality of all 
other bar steel and without any tempering what- 
ever. It seemed to be a product, in short, that 
would have a large part in the future of steel- 
making. 

In September, 1899, the United States Steel 
Company was formed to acquire the patents and 
put Jupiter steel on the market. A tract of land 
in Everett, having a frontage of a half-mile on 
the Malden River and stretching back from the 
river nearly a quarter-mile to the Boston and 
Maine Railroad, was bought, and a large modern 
steel plant erected after plans by E. G. Spils- 


New York, lone President of the 


bury, of 
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MADE FROM JUPITER STEEL. 
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ONE OF THE GREAT OPEN HEARTH 


American Institute of Engineers. The strategic 
value of this location is at once apparent, for 
the thousands of factories in New England are 
both mine and market. From them the steel 
scrap comes in abundance, and to them Jupiter 
steel goes back in tools and machinery. Over 
700 manufacturers have become customers of the 
plant. If any part of their machinery breaks, 
the pattern for it is hastened to Everett and a 
steel casting of it soon returns. Not long ago 
in the great Amoskeag Mills, at Manchester, N. H., 
Had an 


order gone to Pennsylvania mills to have it re- 


a cross head on a large engine broke. 


placed, three weeks or a month would have been 
required, and time means money and a great deal 
of it in a concern with over 3,000 employees. 
The pattern maker went down to Everett, had a 
change or two made in the pattern, and in a few 
days a new steel casting was back in Manchester 
to replace the broken one. 

This wonderful process is in one sense a 
‘‘secondary’’ one; it cannot entirely replace the 
old method of steel production, for it requires 
old steel as its raw material. But it is in just 


such ways that some of the most astonishing edi- 
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ADVERTISING SUPPLEMENT. 


FURNACES IN THE EVERETT PLANT. 


fices of modern industrialism have been built up! 
Some man has discovered how to utilize ‘* waste’ 
products, and these formerly neglected materials 
have often proved more valuable than the original 
production. Moreover, there is a beautiful sort 
of ‘‘endless chain’’ about it; there is almost an 
unlimited quantity of old steel in the world, and 
it is necessarily added to each year. Converted 
into Jupiter steel, it becomes renewed, reju- 
venated, transmuted into new forms, and enters 
upon a fresh career of usefulness. It comes 
perilously near an immortalization, this! Not 
perpetual motion, but to all intents and purposes 
perpetual value and efficiency. 

As showing the wide range of the work being 
done at the great plant in Everett, when the 
writer of this article was there recently, castings 
were being made of gears and other parts for 
the Carnegie Rolling Mills, of driving wheels for 
Manchester Locomotive Works and _ for the 
Boston and Maine Railroad Company, of a stern 
bracket weighing five tons for the ocean-going 
steamship Prince George, of gun pivots for the 
cruiser Olympia, repairing at Charlestown Navy 


Yard, of various parts for the new plant now 
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FORE RIVER SHIP AND ENGINE COMPANY, 
SHIP BUILDERS, 
QUINCY, MASSACHUSETTS. 


U. S. Steel Company, 


West Everett, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 


May 16th, 1901. 


We hereby accept the proposition contained in your letter 


dated May 1st, 1901, to furnish us with steel castings for the Battle- 


ships NEW JERSEY and RHODE ISLAND, 


f.o.b. lighter our dock. The 


castings to conform in every way to the specifications of the U. S. Navy 


Department under the inspection of the Bureaus of Steam Engineering and 


Construction & Repair. 


Very truly yours, 


being built by the Fore River Ship and Engine 
Company, of Quincy, Mass., which has the con- 
tract for building the new battleships New Jersey 
and Rhode Island and of an endlessvariety of things, 
small and great, for factories throughout the East. 

The facsimile order on this page is for 
over one million pounds of Jupiter steel castings 
for these battleships, which is the very highest 
possible endorsement for Jupiter steel because it 
has to pass the Government inspection. 

Jupiter steel is also being cast into a large line 
of tools and dies, for which a strong demand has 
been created. 

But the specific thing at present which the 
company is chiefly devoting itself to making is 
the Neal-Duplex brake. It is now in daily pas- 
senger service on the cars of the Boston Elevated 
Railroad Company, the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Company, the Worcester Consolidated Street 
Railway Company, the Lynn and Boston Street 
Railway Company, and the Fitchburg Street Rail- 
way Company. This brake requires no power 
except that generated by the axle. It will stop 
a car quicker than any other brake and do it 
without perceptible jar or jerk. It weighs less 
than 500 pounds and can be attached to any 
form of truck. All parts of this Neal-Duplex 
brake are made from Jupiter steel castings. As 
the United States Steel Company owns the 
patents on the brake and also the patents on 
Jupiter steel, it is in a position to make the two- 
fold profit on both raw material and finished prod- 
uct. To make this profit, which awaits only the 
manufacture of the brakes in quantity, the Com- 
pany must at once increase its productive capacity. 

The Directors, therefore, have ordered the sale 
of a block of treasury stock at its par value of $5 


President. 


per share, to provide the working capital for the 
manufacture of the brakes. In this connection it 
should be stated that the Company has paid quar- 
terly dividends at the rate of 12 per cent. per 
annum on its stock since December, 1899. With 
the facilities provided for the manufacture of the 
Duplex brakes we confidently expect to be able to 
increase our dividend rate. The Company’s stock 
capitalization is 600,000 shares of a par value of $5 
per share. Of these 252,671 remain in the treas- 
ury to be sold as occasion requires. 

It is interesting to note the significance of 
stock purchases, for they nearly always have 
been, in quantity, in direct ratio to the knowl- 
edge acquired by the purchaser of the Com- 
pany’s affairs. An investor who will write about 
the purchase of twenty or thirty shares will buy 
200 or 300 shares after an inspection of the Com- 
pany’s plant, its patents, and its growing business. 

At Everett the Company owns 3,200,000 
square feet of land and has both rail and water 
transportation. On this land a modern plant 
200 by 130 feet has been built, with powerful 
electric cranes, furnaces, drying ovens, gas pro- 
ducers, boiler and power house with dynamos, 
sand blast, crucible plant, finishing machines, 
office buildings, ete. 

A cordial invitation to inspect the plant at 
Everett is extended to all who are looking for safe 
and legitimate investments. Those who cannot 
do this will have any information desired sent to 
them promptly upon application to the Boston 
office of the United States Steel Company, 149 
Oliver Street, Boston. The United States Steel 
Company, organized in September, 1899, has no 
connection with the United States Steel Corpora 
tion which was incorporated in February, 1901. 
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HAVE YOU SEEN THIS EXHIBIT AT BUFFALO OF 


THE 


TRAO 
MAR 


” occupies a full eighth of the space in the 


**Acetylene Gas Building’’—and more than 
that of any other exhibitor; which is an indica- 
tion of our position as the largest concern in this 
line in the world. One of our 1,000-light plants 
is shown in operation, also working models of 
light-houses; and a full line of our smaller Gener- 
ators, Search-Lights for Yachts, Stereopticons, 


Table Lamps and the like. 


LIGHTING 
with the Colt methods and machines is _pro- 
nounced by competent authority as the greatest 


industrial advance since the World’s Fair in 


1893. 





aa 
BY ACETYLENE GAS » 


Chicago. 


ADVERTISING SUPPLEMENT. 


OLT ACETYLENE GAS APPARATUS ? 


CAN BE APPLIED TO ANY STRUCTURE, 
ANYWHERE. 

It is the ideal method for lighting Country 
Houses and grounds, Stores, Factories, Churches, 
Yachts. 

A LUXURIOUS LIGHT, ECONOMIC IN COST. 

Visitors are cordially invited to inspect our 
Exhibit, or call at 


Pan-American any of our 


offices and ask questions. 


Write for catalogue and literature. 
J. Ee COLT €@., 

Main Office: 

Dept. D, 


Boston. 


YORK. 
Philadelphia. 


21 Barcuay Sr., NEW 


Tart LARKIN SOAPS are MADE FoR USE, 


I tees 


premiums too, are in- 
ferior in quality. The 
LARKIN SOAPS and 
LARKIN PREMIUMS 
are exhibited at the 
Pan-American Exposi- 
tion in the beautiful 
Larkin Building, where 
hundreds of thousands 
have observed and re- 
marked their value. 
The 


tory-to-Family 


Larkin Fac- 
Idea 
(the middlemen elim- 


inated) permits the 


giving of good Soaps and Premiums to our 


patrons. Our offer 


prejudice prevails that goods with 


which premiums are given, and the 





to every 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 
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THE LARKIN BUILDING, 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, BUFFALO, 1901. 





IMPROVED MORRIS CHAIR WITH FOOT REST. 


A LARKIN PREMIUM, 


head of a 


ADVERTISING SUPPLEMENT, 


NOT FOR DEALERS’ 


family of Thirty 
bination Case of the Larkin Soaps and a 


Days’ 








PROFITs. 


Trial of a Com- 


Premium, before the 
price, $10.00, is paid, 
compels superiority. 
THE CLUB-OF- 
TEN PLAN. 
get Larkin Premiums 


A way to 


for a Dollar a month. 

Write for our 
‘*Club-of-Ten’’ 
It explains 


cir- 
cular. 
this highly successful 
and popular method 
of obtaining Larkin 
Premiums. 


LARKIN Soap Co., 


Larkin, Seneca and Carroll Streets, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Shoe for Women. 


The sales of the QUEEN QUALITY Shoe 
have broken all records in footwear. 

It furnishes for $3.00 (Oxfords $2.50) 
the finest leathers, the best workmanship, 
the most elegant models, and a Zer- 
fection of fit and ease never found 

before in a Woman’s Shoe. 
It ts sold to-day in 2,500 Cities and 
Towns—only One Dealer in a town. 


Our Catalogue shows ovr many 
styles for street, dress and house 
wear; sent Free with address of 
local dealer. Boots, sent prepaid, 
$3.25; Oxfords, $2.75. 
in Canada and countries 
where duty its patd, 
Boots, $4, Oxfords, 
$3.25 delivery prepaid 
Thos.G. Plant Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
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When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan,” 
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of Seer a 


Under the Dicer of a Great Rock 


are the holders of Four Million Policies, in force in 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


protecting their homes and home interests, a convincing proof of the popularity of this progressive Life 
Insurance Company, due to liberality to policy-holders, absolute satety, prompt payment of claims, 
economical management. Write for Information Dept. 47. Profit-sharing Policies, $100,000 to $I5.. 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America HX E.RRYDEN. Pes 





When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.”’ 
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BREAKFAST 


Unlike Any Other 


Lowney’s Cocoa is not 


like other cocoas; it is 
better. The flavor is bet- 
ter—full and delicious. 
It is absolutely a natural 
product; no “treatment” 
with alkalies or other 
chemicals in order to 
cheapen the process of 
4 making. No flour, starch, 
ground cocoa shells or 
& coloring matter—nothing 
a but the nutritive and di- 
‘a gestible product of the 
4G choicest Cocoa beans. 
4 A trial will show what 
it is. 
Sample Can (1-4 
Ib.) for I5 cts. 
in stamps. 


TheWalterM, Lowney Co, P 


DEPT. D, BOSTON, MASS. 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 












































THE ONLY 


» Electric Massage Roller 


q Patented in United States, England, France, 
Canada, Germany, Cuba, etc. 


Ready for Use at all Times. 
Charging. Wiil last Forever. 


SILVER, $3.00; GOLD, $4.00 EACH. 
Mail or Office. 
A PERFECT COMPLEXION 
BEAUTIFIER. 
Will Remove 
Wrinkles and 
All Facial 


No 


Most effectual in Muscle 
and Tissue building; also 
for Reduction of Corpulency. 
Will develop or reduce as de- 


sired. The only appliance im naan 
the world that will Develop or Reattive 
Reduce. The reputation and profes- 

sional standing of the inventor, with the 

approval of this country and Europe, isu 


perfect guarantee. Book free. 
£ 
+A new beautifier which is warranted to producea per- 


fect complexion, removing wrinkles and all facial blem- 
It is most effectual in building up tissues, as well 


ishes. om 
as reducing unsightly corpulence. A very pretty addition 
to the toilet table.""—Chicago Tribune. 


CTRIC ROLLER ALL OTHERSIARE FRAU- 
THE ONLY ELE © DULENT LMITATIONS... 

“This delicate Electric Massage Beautifie r removes all facial blemishes. 
Itis the only positiveremover of wrinklesand crow sfeet. It never fails to 
perform all that is expected.""—Chicago Times-Herald. i i 

“At one stroke the art of acquiring beauty has become simplified. Any 
woman may achieve beauty a/ home and unaided. A\\ that she will have to 
do is discharge the army of b ifiers she now employ Stu exercise their arts 
upon her person and buy an I ectric Massage Roller. The Roller will do 


the rest. Nv. 

















Copyright. 


one | 


“Can take a pound a day off a patient, or fut if on 
August 30, 1891. Send for lecture on 
No Dieting. 


“New Vork Sun, 
“Great Subject of Fat,"’ and Blank. 
No Hard Work. 


DR. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ OBESITY CURE 


For the Permanent Reduction and Cure of Obesity. 


»Vevetable. Harmless and Positive. NO FAILURE, Your reduction 

ed reduc etostav. One month's treatment, #500, Mail. or offic e, 
4370 Broadway, New York. REDUCT ION GL ARANT EED. 

* The cure is based on Nature's laws.""—N. Y. Hera/d, July 9, 1893. | 

«On obesitv, Dr. Gibbs is the recognized authority.""—W. Y. Press, 1899. | 
Reware of Imitators and fraudulent Magnetic Massages. 








the 


will secure a life time 


twist that is easiest for 
bend or rust. 
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aaa woman who is enterprising enough to 
spend ten minutes in learning to understand 


ee 


¢ SNAP HOOK AND EYE » 


that it is properly sewed on and then experi- 
ment till you find just the touch and the 


All leading stores keep them. 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 


MOST LIGHT — 100-candle-power from each lamp. 
LEAST COST—three cents per week per lamp for aver- 
age use; fixtures, all kinds and styles, from $3.50 up. 
GREATEST CONVENIENCE —use gaso- 
line, with any good incandescent mantle. 
SLIGHTEST BOTHER—no wicks, 
wires; hang froma 
hook or stand on 
table. For houses, 
halls, homes. Send 

for catalogue to 


CANTON INCANDESCENT LIGHT CO. 
Box E, Canton, Q, 


49> 49 st ‘ ‘ st st te st ‘ vs st st ‘ ‘ : Ys 3 


HOME GROWN 
LILIES 


fresh from beds are better than store bulbs because more 
solid and bloom the first year. My Autumn Supplement 
offers over fifty choice kinds besides other bulbs, Hardy 
Perennials, Old Fashioned Flowers. Also a long Bar- 
gain List, giving those who have room to plant liberally 
an opportunity to purchase at very low rates, considering 
the quality of stock. Plants that will stand a Vermont 
winter will live in any cold climate where white folks 
live. If interest)d in plants that live from year to year, 
you should send for this List. Address ; 


FRED’K H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vermont. 
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of comfort. First see 







you. It cannot break, 
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We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


New Fall Suits 
and Jackets. 




















season of new 
fashions, and all of 


the novelties are 









shown in our new 
Fall and Winter 
Catalogue, which is 


You receive very nearly what 
you are worth in a business 
Increase your ability by 
study in odd 
actly what business men are de- 
manding from their employes to- 
C. Ss. Textbooks make it 
easy for men and women already at 
work to learn by mail. If you are ai- 
bitious for a successful career in busi- 
ness, write for facts about our 


Commercial Course 


Best methods of Book-keeping and Sten- 
ography taught by the most simple method. 
We teach by mail Mechanical, Steam, Electrical, 
Civil and Mining Engineering; Shop and Foundry 
Mechanical Drawing; 
Plumbing; Sheet Metal Work; 
raphy; Chemistry; Ornamental Design; Letter- 
ing; Book-keeping; Stenography; Teaching; Eng- 
lish Branches; Locomotive Running; Eleetro-the- 
rapeuties; German; Spanish; French, 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 


Box 841, Scranton, Pa. 










now ready. Our 
prices this season are 
lower than ever be- 
fore. We keep no 


ready-made stock, 





but make every gar- 
ment to order; if 
what you get from us 
does not please you, 
elephony; Teleg- i 














send it back and we 
will refund your 
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money. Our aim is 


your satisfaction. 
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New Cloth Gowns, 


Lined throughout, in smart new styles and 
materials—a!l goods sponged and shrunk. 


Jaunty Cloth Costumes, 


Lined throughout with fine quality taffeta silk. 


Suits of Wide Welt Corduroy, $20 up 


The latest material— with the soft lustre of 
silk velvet,and of splendid wearing qualities 
—either plain, or trimmed with braid or lace. 


Separate Skirts, 
Full length, jaunty in cut and perfect in finish. 
Rainy Day and Golf Suits and Skirts, 
of either plaid back or plain materials. 


Suits, $8 up. Skirts, $5 up. 


Long Outer Jackets, 


This year’s novelty, in every approved 
style, shape and color. 


Jaunty Short Jackets, 


new Winter fabrics. 


THE “SMITH & EGGE” AUTOMATIC 


HAND SEWING MACHINE 


Usefulness and stability guar- 
Equipped with automatic tension, stitch 
Works with cotton or silk 


isa perfect sewer. 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 

The Catalogue and a full line of the newest samples for both 
suits and cloaks are now ready, and will be sent /vee on re- 
Be sure to mention whether you wish samples for 
suits or for cloaks, so that we will be able to send you a full 
line of exactly what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 


and feed regulator, etc. 
thread. Is invaluable to ladies at hom 
Light, compact and dura 
Buy of your dealer. 
you, remit $2.00 to us by registered letter, posta 
or express order, and we will deliver a machine to 
any post or express Office in the United States. 


BARNETT BROS., Sole Agents, 
289-295 Columbus Ave., New York City. 


If he cannot suppl 


ne ec 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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This is to be a 
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a few of 
the things 






illustrated in 






our Catalogue 





for the com- 






ing season: 


- $8 up 








- $15 up 









- $4 up 










- $10 up 
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How the Sole of the Ralston Health 
Shoe is Made. What Wears Out? 


Think of your old shoes. Where did they give out ? Where did they leak? When paddling along 
in snow-water, where did the cold and damp strike through? Wouldn’t you be glad to give $4.00 for a 
pair of shoes that were warm and tight avd stylish? Haven’t you paid $7.00 or $8.00 for shoes that did 


not fill these conditions ? 


Ralston Health Shoes 4. « 


are the best shoes in the world at any price. They are 

stylish, wear well, are waterproof and need no “ breaking- 

in.’? Twenty styles, eight toe-shapes, six leathers. ; em 
» 


SEND FOR OUR LATEST CATALOGUE—MAILED FREE. 


We have a local agent who carries a full line in almost 
every place. Send to us for his name tf you do not know 
wt. In places where we have no representative, WE SELL 
BY MAIL and guarantee a perfect fil, Thousands of pairs 
sold this way every year with scarcely a single complaint. 
Send for catalogue and measurement blanks. It will be 
worth your while. We guarantee to please you in fit and —1—Best oak leather outer sole. -2—Wool felt and 
. i rubber layer. 3—QOak leather half sole. 4—Sheet 
appearance or return your money without argument. cork sole. 5—Chemically treated oak leather in-sole. 


RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS, Campello (Brockton), Mass. 





In your Room. 


Wash delicate things — handkerchiefs, 
laces, doilies etc.(things which one cannot 
sendto the ordinary Wash,)in Pearline'’s 
way, viz. Soak,rinse, squeeze — 
directions on eaters Syn gel es 
while wet,on a mirror or window pane. 
Mbavesey Ray theyrequre @ 
recor acer rete oe Cs est eel: Cel Cte 
for bachelors,maidens, 
boarders and hotel guest 
and for fabrics too delicaté 

and valuabletoriskto § 

others hands, 4 

Pearline istrust-worthy % 
meedutekeetaliko st attates , 
where ever rwater cea 3 i, i 
yey greet teks ae | Imitations 


ELECTRO LIGHT ENE CON Y. 


When you write, please mention *‘ The Cosmopoiitan,”’ 
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Fall Suits 






























Nobody means to buy poor clothes; 
certainly not; but a lot of ’em get 
worn out every year. Even poor 
stuff looks pretty good at first ; and 
just think of the nice things that 
can be said about it. 


Better not go by your own judg- 
ment, except as to style. Better 
trust to the H. S. & M. label; not 
so much because our clothes are 
better than usual —they are; but 
because we make them right if they 
go wrong. 

The picture here is a description of 
our Varsity style; shows the suit 
as it is, not merely as it ought to be. 
You see how much more than mere 
price-saving goes with our label; 
style correct, fabrics and tailoring 
perfect. When you get H.S. & M. 
you get satisfaction; you'll never 
get more ; it’s very easy to get less. 





In some of the magazines this 
month we show our Stratford 
overcoat; worth looking up. 
Our Style Book “O” shows 
them all; sent free. 


EA ds lat aD 


SL 


MAKERS 


This label stands for the things you 
pay your clothes-money for; an insur- 
ance policy of satisfaction. 


Prices for Varsity Suits 


COPYRIGHT 1901 15 3 
BY HART, SCHAFFNER & MARX CHICAGO to 


Hart, Schaffner @y Marx 


Chicago and New York 





When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Heated by gas or gasoline— 
P34 cents per hour. 10 hour’s 
t work in 1 hour. Especially designed 
for families and hotels. Write for 
Jf ites illustrated booklet, ‘Modern 
Methods in Ironing.” 
DOMESTIC MANGLE CO., Box I, Racine, Wis, 


ee - $$$ SASSER 
a NEW IDEA IN TRUNKS. 

The Stallman Dresser Trunk iscon- 

structed on new principles. Drawers 


ELASTIC RIBBED | Regi 
rn zs aa : sibleas thetop. Defies the bag- 
Costs no more than a 


ie ss 1asher. 
5 5 : good box trunk. Sent C. O. D. with 
cs mm privilege of examination. Send 2c, 
: = : m sta illustrated catalogue, 
. a ° Wp ege glee . STALLMAN, 
cover the entire body like an additional skin. : & : Columbus, Ohio, 
Fitting like a glove, but softly and without 


pressure No buttons down the Dr Hayes’ Book 
e 


front. Made for men, women, and young 
people. Most convenient to put on, being 4 S s s me 
entered at the top and drawn on like Hygienic Hints for Asthma 

trousers. With no other kind of under- 
wear can ladies obtain such a perfect fit 


will tell you how to care for yourself 
and point out the way to be cured to 


corset. Made in great variety of stay cured. 

fabrics and weights. SENT FREE. 

SOLD BY BEST DEALERS EVERYWHERE Ask also for CURRENT CommENTS, No. 12 
DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. 


See article in THE & WORLD’ s WORK Magazine for Augus st. 


for dresses or wear comfortably so small a 








There’s nothing half so 
sweet as— 


Chocolates 
an? Confections 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
For over fifty years the favorite of candy 
connoisseurs. 


WHITMAN’S INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


Made in a minute—with boiling milk. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1316 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 


| rt QEXPOSTIION | 





KS. 


scon- 
awers 
thing 
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> bag- 
lan a 
with 
d 2c, 


Ohio, 
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It nourishes from 
infancy to old age 





When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 















The Mother 


Of this baby writes that from a prematurely 
born mite weighing du¢ 2 pounds, through 
the use of ESKAY’S FOOD he has devel- 
oped into a 25-pound, healthy, handsome 
baby. 

She had tried several Foods’ without 
success—ESKAY’S FOOD alone saved the 
little mite. 

The constituents of ESKAY’S FOOD 
are adapted for the perfect development of 
healthy as well as delicate babies ; it is also 
perfectly adapted for adults suffering from 
impaired digestion. 

Free samples upon application to 
SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH Co., PHILADELPHIA 
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It?s 
Fiat 


That’s the first thing 
you notice about a 
Brighton Silk Garter, 
absolutely flat and 
comfortable. The 
look at the fasten- 
ing of a 


Brighton 
Silk 


(PATENTED) 


See how simple it is 

and yet how secure. 

When it’s on, it’s on 

to stay on. Best silk elastic 
web, all colors, 25c a pair, 
at all furnishers or by mail. 


PIONEER 


SUSPENDER COMPANY, 
718 Market Street, 
Philadelphia. 


bath. Hot bath prep: 

insgmin. Durable,com- 
pact, cheap,easily folded 
Agts. wanted. Write for 
free book and special ot 
fer. Many thousand in 
use,guaranteed to please 


6 Gallons a Full Bath. 


| The Acme M’f’g Co., Miamisburg, Ohio. 


at 
raat y ahah 
YETI 


The genera! make-up of these styles will appeal 
to the taste of careful dressers, becaus. they possess 


qualities which distin 1ish them from the ordinary. 
The e honestly made and will give good, honest PERFECT 
ser Collars are ever actually worn out. 
The life of ar is troyed by the modern el) 


laundry, where high-pri goods tare no betterthan 
others. No matter y much you pay for a collar 
you canr yet better style or wear than can be had 
in Corliss= goods : Sc. ‘hey are the 
most satisfactory coliars made, regardless of price 


Try them at once. Get them of your dealer; if he 


will not supply you, send to us stating style and size. ia EA LTH 
A style booklet together with information on cor- 
rect dress, sent free to all who write us. UN D ERWEAR 
DEPT. F, TROY, N. Y. 

us ee 
BEST & 
DEALERS. TODD 
SEND Avis MFG. CO. 
FOR a2) a Ree 
BOOKLET. MICH. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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SPOOL SIL 


Corticelli Spool Silk is the smoothest, longest and strongest spool silk made. 
Corticelli is the dressmaker's favorite sewing silk. Try it yourself. Go to another store 
every time a dealer offers you something else when you ask for « Corticelli.”’ 


HIGHEST AWARD AT ALL EXPOSITIONS. 


basSend us your name and address and five cents in stamps for a souvenir box of 
two Corticelli Silk Cocoons, the same as given away at the Corticelli Exhibit in the 
Manufactures Building at the Pan-American Exposition. Address 
CORTICEILLI SILK MILLS, 15 Nonotuck Street, Florence, Mass. 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 











Hood's 
Tooth 


Powder 


Whitens the teeth, red- 
dens the gums, beautifies 
the mouth. 

It neutralizes all acid 
secretions which cause 
dental decay, and sweetens 
the breath. The habit of 
using it after each meal 
is a good one. 

Large Bottle, 25 cts., 
Mammoth Size, 50 cts. 
Free Sample. 


BOTH MADE BY 
I. HOOD CO., 


Lowell, Mass., 
Proprietors of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


Hood's 
Medicated 
Soap 


Cleanses, soothes and 
heals, — especially useful 
to persons troubled with 
pimples or other eruptions, 
chafing, obstinate sores, 
etc. 

It makes and keeps the 
skin pure and healthy. 
Trial Size, 10 cts., 


Full Size, 25 cts. 
Free Sample. 
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Abbeys 


Fffer, Sa 


“The ‘Salt’oftSalts”’strength- 
ens the Stomach, ensures 
the proper assimilation of 
food, purifies the blood, 
clears the complexion and 
keeps the Liver and Bowels 
in a_ healthy condition. 


At most druggists or by mail 
25¢, 50c and $1.00 per bottle 


Send postal card for sample ic 


The Abbey Effervescent Salt Co. 


9-15 Murray Street, New York 











When you write please mention “* The Cosmopolitan,” 


i877 FOR 24 YEARS 1901 


We have successfully treated all forms of 


CANCER 


Tumors and other new growths except those in the stomach, 
other abdominal organs and the Thoracic Cavity without the 
use of the knife. As a logical result of our success 


7 oie = es 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS Sanatorium 


has, from a humble beginning, become the largest and mostelegantly 
appointed private institution in the world for the treatment of a 
special class of diseases, and has no rivals. It is conducted by a 
graduate of standing in the Regular School of Medicine, and upon 
a strictly ethical and professional basis. Any physician who desires 
to investigate our method of treatment will be entertained as our 
guest. All physicians are cordially invited. 

Upon receipt of a description of any éase of Cancer or Tumor 
we will mail, prepaid and securely sealed, THE MOST VALUA- 
BLE AND COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE ever published on 
this special subject, and will give you an opinion as to what can 
be accomplished by our method of treatment, and will refer you 
to former patients. ~ 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 



























‘* Wood treated with Creosote ts not subject to 
dry-rot or other decay.’’—Century Dictionary. 


are used on low-cost or expensive houses. 


tions, sent free on request. 
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[Cabot s Shingle Stains 


are made of refined Creosote, combined with the best colors 
and fixatives. ‘They make shingles impervious to decay, 
and give the soft, velvety coloring effects so admired by 
people of taste. ‘They cost only half as much as paint, and 


Sample shingles stained in 24 colors (moss-greens, tile- 
reds, bark-browns, etc.), with chart of harmonious combina- 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 76 my St., Boston, Mass. Agents at all Central Points, 





WINSLOW & BIGELOW, Architects, BOSTON 








Booklets Matled FREE. 


Almost Daylight 


A moment’s comparison will show that the 


O LT Carbide Acetylene 
reseed Generators 


supply an illumination more nearly like daylight in quality 
than any other artificial light. 

Foot for foot, our acetylene 
has 124% times the power of 
city gas. 

The Carbide Feed is the 
only correct principle. Our 
apparatus automatically feeds 
dry carbide in small quanti- 
ties to a large volume of 
water. /? stops making gas 
when you stop using gas. It 
is aah in operation, safer 
than oil and cheaper. Each 
one-half foot per hour burner 
yields 25 candle-power. 

Ideal for country houses 
and grounds, yachts and town 
plants. 1 to “5000 lights, $10 @ 
to $5,000.00. 


Send for our literature and price-lists. 


THE J. B. COLT CO., 
21 Barclay Street, Dept. D; New York. 


Philadelphia — Boston — Chicago. 
Criterion Stereopticons. Acetylene Searchlights, 
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Dress 
Your House 
as You 
Would Dress 
Yourself 


in a neat, stylish and 
attractive manner. 


You 


can do this by using 


Interior 
Enamels 


at the same cost as ordinary paint. (White, 
black and 18 beautiful tints.) 


The Walls, Woodwork and Old Fur- 
niture dressed in Satsuma Interior Enamels gives 
the room a delicate and _ finished appearance. 


Send for our Free Color Card and klet, 
“How to Refurnish the Home Without 
Buying New Furniture.’ All good dealers 
handle them; if yours does not, write us. 


HEATH & MILLIGAN MFG. COMPANY, 
Makers of Best Prepared Paint and Railway White Lead, 
Dept. B, Chicago, Ill. 
Established 1851. 





~ Manicure Scissors, Curved Blades, Finest Quality, 


Tested, 75¢. 3 Cuticle Scis- 
sors, 75c. Postpaid. 


Ourknife blades are razor steel; the fin- 
est texture known; the highest quality 
made. We deal direct with consumers and 
warrant every blade hand-forged and free 
from flaw. This cut is **Chauncey 
Depew’s Pet,’’ has three blades (one 
isa file). Hz andia is choicest selected pearl; 


German silver back aad ends. Price, in chamois case, $1.50, 
postpaid 


Same knife, 2 blades, $1; plainer finish, 3 blades, 
same quality, $1; smaller, 2 blades, for lady, $1; 
er finish, 75 cents. Razor steel jack- 
blades, price 75 cents, but 48e, fora 
while: 5 for %2. This knife and 6oc. 
shears for $r. Illustrated 80-page 


list free, and ‘‘How to Use a 


MAHER & GROSH CO., 


77 A Street, Toledo, Ohio. 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


a AT WHOLESALE] 
PRICES! 





ed 

4 If your dealer does not han- 
dle MONARCH MALLEABLE 
IRON 4 STEEL RANGES we 
will ship the first one ordered 
from your community at the 
wholesale price—saving you $10 
to $25 from any other 
malleable range, 
Freight paid 400 miles, 
OPSENT FREE —Hana- 
some catalogue with whole- 
sale prices and full partic. 
ulars. 

















Malleable Iron Range Co., 
115 Lake St., 
Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. 










Recently St. Louis, Mo. 












a7 eet oe 7 o — 
Keith Publishing Co., 347 Lumber Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. 
eaiaicaaarte sage ' B “Fi N2S01 AS BY uy INNX 










feeder} if: , 
bse eae 


Gare C { PORCH ee 
aw a \ b+ 2 
<n FEST Piloog Listeqvo vag 


The genuineall bear the above Trade-Mark 
and are sold with a written guarantee, A single one of our designs published in THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
has been built over 500 times. We have 700 others, Our latest books of 


s » 

Awarded First Prize plans, giving views, sizes, costs, etc., are: 
100 Studies of Sum. Cottages, &1.00 | 134 Costing $1600 to ®2000, $1.00 
65 Brick & Combination Houses, 1.00 | 150 sd 2000 to 2500, 1.00 
a age 20 Praeticable Stables, .  . 50¢| 142 *¢ = 2500to 8000, 1,00 
a rl Ss xX Osi ion 20 Double Houses, Flats, ete., 50e | 188 6 Sooo to 4ooo, 1,00 
57 Cotteges, less than $800, | -50e | 117 oe 4000 and upwards, 1.00 
x 61 Costing S800 to $1200, . 50e 17 Model Sehooll rs, . 1.00 
Sold by First-Class Stove Merchants Everywhere. - 2.00 


86 * IL2oetoe 1600, . Sie 80 Modern Churche 

‘ S S 160-page (8x1044 in.) book of Halls, Libraries, Dens, Inglenooks, ete, 81.00, 
Made only by The Michigan Stove Company, 
Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges in the World, 










All Styles Prices From 
and Sizes. $5 to $50. 
























KEIT ’ A_magazine devoted to the Home—lIts Building—Econo- 

mics—Social Life. 10 new designs of moderate cost homes 
monthly, and a wealth of information on decorating, furnishing; Ingle 
Nooks; the Kitchen, Table; Home Grounds, etc. 10e. copy—All 
News-stands. Per Year, #1.00, 









Pan-American Souvenir 
Coffee Spoon. “vila.” 


This is a very fine quality souvenir spoon, made especially to order for the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway, by the Oneida Community, at their 
factory, Niagara Falls, N. Y. It is fully guaranteed by that concern as an 
EXTRA QUALITY SPOON, and we fully recommend it. 

The ornamentation on face and back is very fine. ‘This very beautiful, 
appropriate and lasting souvenir sent postpaid to any address for twenty (20) 
cents in coin. 

Detach coupon below, fill in your name and address plainly and mail direct 
to factory If you do not wish to mutilate magazine, spoon will be sent upon 


receipt of price, without coupon. 
Lake Shore Pan-American Souvenir Coupon. 
THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Enclosed find twenty cents in coin for which send me one L. S.& 
M.S. Ry. Souvenir Coffee Spoon. Address 






















The facilities aftorded by the Lake Shore for travel between the west and the 
Pan American Exposition are unsurpassed, no other line presenting so remarkable 
a train service or so interesting a route. Its through train service between Chicago 
and Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, New York and Boston, excels all others. 

¢¢ Book of Pan-American’’ and ‘‘ Book of Trains’’ sent free on request. 
A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T..,.As, Cleveland, O. 
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In Principle 
and Practice 


RESIDENT 
USPENDER 


is superior to any suspender you 
can wear. Constructed on a scien- 


aay tific principle that gives comfort 
under all conditions. Adjusts 
ue itself to every bend of the body. 
1.00 The genuine has “‘ President” on 
1.00 the buckles. Every pair guaran- 
ee teed. Trimmings can not rust. 
2.00 Sold everywhere, 50c., or by mail. 
1.00, 
Scono- Cc. A. EDCARTON MFC. CO. 
Toute Box 203, Shirley, Mass. 


—All 





‘I hear you. I can hear 
now as well as anybody.” 

**How?” ‘** Oh, something 
new—The Morley Ear-drum. 


I've a pairin 
my ears now, 
but you can’t 
see ’em— 
they’re invis- 
ible. I wouldn't 
know I had’em 
in myself, only that I hear 
all right.”’ 


ENGIMER 
No previous experience is necessary to get a startin 
this leading profession. We qualify you fora po- 
sition wherein you can support yourself while gaining 
practical experience and further education. I. C. ®, 
Textbooks make it easy for men and women already 
at work tolearn by mail. Write for circular, 


. | Salaried Positions 
The Morley Far-drum for Learners in Electricity 


‘ me tenet by mal Mechanical, Steam, Electrical, 
- SaaS oF gale . ‘Mvilan ning Engineering; Shop and Foundry 
is really a substitute for the working Practice; Mechanical Drawing; Architecture; 
parts of the naturalear. Has no wire. Plumbing; Sheet Metal Work; Telephony; Teleg- 
Contains no rubber, metal nor glass. raphy; Chemistry; Ornamental Design; aaertas 
Invisible, easy to adjust, comfortable Book-keeping; Reece mnes Teaching; Englis 

eae es Tatalie dideccat tanh anv Branches; Locomotive unning; Electro-thera- 
her device. Descriptive pamphlet sent nacho 
othe . s p pamp 2 ing state subject in which interested. 

upon request. INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 

. , — ‘ Box 841, Scranton, Pa. 

THE MORLEY COMPANY, Dept. C, Established 1891. Capital, $1,500,000. 


N. E. Cor. 16th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 
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THE PEACH 


OIL, HEATER 


The most powerful little Heater 
on the market. Made light and 
ornamental. Burner fitted with 
Smokeless Device, which means 
no odor. Weight only 10 pounds. 
Ask your dealer for this Heater, or 
send direct to us, and we will ship 
same promptly. Price, $4.50. 
















The Dangler Stove & Mfg. Co. 
CLEVELAND, CGHIO, U.S.A: 









Communities requiring rapid transit 





at low cost, and with small invest- 






ment, are requested to communicate 
with The ‘Mobile’? Company of 


America, which will forward de- 






tails of cost of carriages, operat- 





ing expenses, et cetera. 





The‘ Robile’’ Company of Rmerica, 


FACTORY AT PHILIPSE MANOR, 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
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from babies to the largest men 
and women. It is the product of 
the best of the world’s materials 
and the best American skill. It is 
the perfect underclothing for 


HEALTH, COMFORT «and WEAR 

Sold by the principal dealers in New 
York and all the large cities. 

Lf not by yours. write for infor- 


mation to 


ROOT’S UNDERWEAR, 


1 Greene St., 


The FACE, NECK 
and FORM! 
Physicians advise our guaranteed simple home treatment for 


filling ont hollows in the neck and face, removing wrinkles 
Improves 


and 
especially DEVELOPING THEFORM. "Ii? 
health while perfecting the figure. Our method — als to 
ymmon sense and intelligence. Free booklet, postage, 4c. 


The Nature Co. 


Suite 5. 41 West 24th Street, New York. 
WOMEN SPECIALISTS IN CHARGE, 


THIN, NERVOUS PEOPLE 


FREE REMEDY 
-ople are too thin because of some organic complaint, or from 
ai to assimilate food to a sufficient degree to produce good 
ealthy flesh. In every case Dr. Whitney's Nerve ‘and Flesh 
Builder wil il) comedy the defect. It will not only make you look 
ell, but feel well, cure nervous complaints and stomach 
,and restore the glow of perfect health. It has been 
nbined with specific treatments for Dyspepsia, Catarrh, Con- 
pation, Female Weakness, and Kidney Diseas without extra 
cost. If troubled with any of these diseases, please mentio nit 
when you write. We only ask the privilege of sending free sample 
plain sealed envelope. i. L. JONES CO., Elmira, N.Y. 


IF YOU HAVE NOT AN ATLAS 5’ "se" 


for 





mopolitan Atlas of the World, containing fifty-six pages of latest 

lored maps prepared by Messrs. Rand, McNally & Co, The 
volume is 11%x14 inches, and is handsomely bound in cloth 
with turned edges. It is not sold except in connection with a 
year’s subscription to THe Cosmopo.iraN—both together for 


one dollar and thirty-five cents plus fifteen cents postage. THF 


COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, Irvincron-on-Hupson, N.Y. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan. 








The 
soft fleecy sur- 
face of WRIGHT’S 
Health Underwear is 
produced by a new scientific 
process. Lumping is prevented. 
Elasticity and equable tempera- 
ture are preserved under all condi- 
tions. It meets hygienic requirements 
better than any other fabric in any 
other undergarment no matter what 
the price. It is a/ways soft to the skin 


—a real fleece of comfort. 


WRIGHT S 


Health Underwear 


by being reasonably priced brings the 
luxury 6f genuine health dressing 
within the reach of all. Ask to see 
Wright’s Health Underwear at 
any store where underclothing is 
sold. All styles and sizes for 
men and women. 
A book that gives valuable 


for health 


WRIGHT'S HEALTH 
UNDERWEAR (0., 
75 Franklin St., 
New York. 


” 
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BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG. 


The Finest Steel Engraving the World Has Ever Known. Sent on approval to responsible people. 


“ rE atl 


AAs Ree 
Painted by James Walker Engraved by H. B. Hall, Jr. 


Congress voted $580,000.00 to pay for making this famous masterpiece. Colonel Bachelder, the historian and 


military topographer of ie United States for this battlefield, spent §Q years in collecting data and producing this 


engraving. Qne thousand Officers, including 47 generals, met = artist on the battlefield to confer and secure 
The picture represents fiye miles of battlefield—the movements and position of the 
Meade, Hancock, 


: absolute accuracy of arrangement. 
troops are truthfully shown. It is on heavy Steel Plate Paper, 24 by 42 inches in size. Generals 

: Longstreet and others, who helped to make this picture, have testified to its absolute correctness. The edition is limited 
\ 

Or™ 


and the present prices will soon be doubled. With each engraving we send an outline Key giving 200 references, showing 
locations of the Generals, Corps, Divisions, Regiments, Companies, Cavalry, Infantry 


and Artillery at time of Pic kett” s charge. 
Original selling price of Engraving $100.00 Fill out this coupon and mail to-day. Dat — 1901 
| To Mistorieal Art Co., Dept. C, 86 Bromfield St., Boston, Masa, 


Special prices, on easy payments: | Send me, express paid, Bachelder’s steel engraving, ‘ Battle of Gettys- 


India Proof (very limited edition on superb | burg,’’ Plain Proof Edition. If as represented, I agree to pay $1.00 in five « 
and each month thereafter for four months. If not as represented, the 


India Paper) - eeeneees = #15.00 Se a ecaN hats 
engraving to be returned. 
Plain Proof (on Heavy Plate Paper) ---- 5.00 = 7 


Ten per cent. discount for cash with order. Name 





P.O, Address 


~— one of many letters : 
eae Ss for this engraving some years ago. It is Reference ——- 
HENRY PETERSON. Of // India Proof is erdered, change 4 months tol’ months. 





The IDEAL STEAM COOKER —~*.. low, debilitated 
Ss or exhausted 

Cooks a whole mealover one burner, on <Y > : from any cause, 
gasoline, oiT, gas, 07 Common cook stove. ay CURED by 

7] DR. KLINE’s 


Bh VE 
Reduces Fuel Bills One-half. @laece, = INVIGORATING TONIC, Used successfully 
Makes tough meats tender. Prevents stes ere i $ since 1871 
dors. Will hold 12 one-quart jars in canning fruits r = 
Whistle blows when Sc more water. 4 741m s ° FREE! $l TRIAL BOTTLE. 
: Patients paying expressage only on delivery 


We quote special prices on coppered nickel plated 
cookers, guarantee satisfaction and prepay express. Consultation, person: al or by letter, and valua- 


Send for illustrated eatalogue. Agents Wanted. Q@ij 7! . ble Treatise FREE. DR. R. H. KLINE INSTITUT 
TOLEDO COOKER CO., Bor 19, Toledo, 0. 931 Arch Street, Philadeiphia, ” 


and Growth Forever Destroyed. Write at Have You Got 


once for KALPOS, the greatest achievement in 
modern cl ry. F ailure impossible, It Bs = | 

dissolves the hen and where applied, as if ee 9 
by magic in a wit ita particle of pain, ma ¢ m 
injury or incon e. One application will a ie 
remove every vestige of hair trom the spot . 

applied. Then follow special directionsto dee For Rheumatism, that horrible plague, I discovered a harmless 
stroy fore ver its growth. Kalpos is 5: sid upon remedy, and in order that every suffering reader may learn 
astrict guarantee notte fall. Full course treat- R about it, I will gladly mail him a trial box and book on rheuma- 
ment sent pla ealed eres 1 for $1 ie t tism free. Write without fail—it is a wonderful remedy which has 
and general ag v : P \ F ‘ enabled many a person to abandon crutch and cane. Address 
aoe Oo.» Mf ibt rep: JOHN A. SMITH, 2275 Germania Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
arations, Dept. 18, ¢ 





comes the Kapok, from which we manufacture our 


1 “EZYBED” aie, MATTRESS 


It is a fine, light, silky fibre from the Hriodendon Anfractuosum tree, 

It makes the most hygienic mattress. Its natural properties repel 

all vermin. It is non-absorbent, which cannot be said of any other 

mattress. People suffering from rheumatism, aggravated_by sleep- 

ing on a damp mattress, find relief and cure by using the ‘‘EZYBED” 

Kapok Resilient Mattress. It does not jump or pack down like cotton or 

felt ona makes a delightfully soft, dry mattress Ve ship anywhere on thirty days’ 

trial. Sleep on one thirty nights and if not satisfactory return it to us free of all ex- 

pense to you. Write for our free booklet, sent together with samples of Kapok, or send us 
50 cents for mailing and we will send you prepaid a sofa or couch pillow 20 inches square. 


gf THE BOHNERT-BRUNSMAN GO., Dent. E, Cincinnati,0. 
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Modern Languages 
TAUGHT BY MAIL 


with the aid of the phonograph. The only successful 
method, Language lessons whenever and wherever you 
wantthem,. Thecelebrated I, C,S. Textbooks, furnished 
with the Course, teach the student to correctly read and write 


French, Spanish or German 


The native instructor’s voice, reproduced through the 
$20.00 Edison Standard Phonograph (also furnished with the 
Course) teaches the exact pronunciation. Special attach- 
ments, perfected and used only by us, insure purity of tone 
and accuracy of pronunciation. Conversational records, 
made by the student, are examined by native teachers of the 
language studied. Send forfreeillustrated Language Circular, 


THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 841, Scranton, Pa. 








Avoid Exposure 


Keep the chest, back and throat warm, and there 
will be little danger of colds, coughs, pneumonia, 
chest or lung troubles. 


FROST KING amet: Vets 
FROST QUEEN Ge eee cei 


(Tailor Made) 

Are made to keep the entire upper portion of the 
body warm—the throat, chest and back. Made of 
chamois skin, the best cold-resister known. 

They hold the heat, and keep out the cold. Woven 
fabrics do not give security in changing climates. 
These Vests will keep you well, and help you to 
enjoy- the winter days. 

Your druggist should have Frost King and Frost 
Queen. If not, send us price, 83.00, and your chest 
measure, and we will supply you, express prepaid. 


**PHYSIQUE —Its Care and Culture. ’’ 
Valuable information for the care of 
the body. Scientific rules for exer- 
cise. FREE for your dealer’s name. 


BAUER & BLACK, 275-285 25th St., Chieago. 





Own Home 


as in others the illumination ques- 
tion is doubtless vexatious. The 
light is either poor, smoky or irreg- 
ular. It surely costs more than it 
ought to. At the end of the month 
you find you have spent considerable 
money for a very poor article. Mil- 
lions of people are struggling along 
with this constant nuisance; only a 
few have found relief. 

Our proposition is to provide a 
distinctly satisfactory sort of illumi- 
nation at a nominal cost to main- 
tain. It is so simple, so inexpensive, 
so thoroughly free from the usual 
troubles, that you ought to learn 
more about it. Send for our book- 
let C C which tells all. It’s free. 


THE ANGLE LAMP CO., 
76 Park Place, N.Y. 








the best at any price, though we have cheaper models for a quarter. 


CHESTER SUSPENDER CO., 35 Decatur Ave., Roxbury Crossing, Mass. 


SUSPENDERS 


ARE WORN BY 


CAREFUL DRESSERS 


They stretch only when you do, and do not 


lose their stretch as others do. They're handsome, 
durable, sensible, and as comfortable and effective after 


long wear as when new. The Chester at 50 cents is 
Ali are GUARANTEED. 
Branch Factory, Brockville, Ont. 


When you write. please mention **The Cosmopolitan ” 
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Ask the Doctor. He will 
tell you it is a mistake to 
suppose that disinfectants are 
needed only when _ there’s 
smallpox around. To avoid 
danger of contagion Creolin- 
Pearson, the ideal germ de- 
stroyer and disinfectant, should 
be used frequently. 


| <2) Lamps 
Creolin-Pearson is not 2 = doe 
poisonous, and is morethan | m = 


ten times stronger than any | : : . 

other disinfectant. 3,000 A bright light or a dim one! 
lbs. were used in Galveston Can be turned down like gas. 
after the flood of 1900, and You get the kind ofa light you 
20,000 Ibs. were ordered want, and pay for no more light 


for the Chicago Exposition. Leading hospitals every- than you need. One globe lasts as 
where use it. long as threecommon lamps. Can 


be used any place that any electric 
For Animals.—Creolin-Pearson kills lice and fleas, and lamp can be used 
cures mange in horses and dogs; it will also keep flies from | P ‘ 
horses. Ask your dealer about the HYLO LAMP. 
: a If he doesn’t have them in stock, send us 
Beware of worthless and poisonousimitations. Look for the his name and address and we will mail 
following statement in left upper corner of label]: ‘** My trade- you complete description and prices. 


mark consists of the word Creolim.—WILLIAM PEARSON.” 
THE PHELPS COMPANY 


At all druggists—50 cents and $1.00 | 27 Rowland St., Detroit, Mich. 


An index at your Wil Weilll Veer 


‘ J The ANTI-OPIUM LEAGUE antidotes for morphine, lauda. 
l nN Ay, S$ en AY num, cocaine, chloral, hasheesh, cannabis indica and all en- 
slaving drugs, at low cost. ‘These antidotes really cure ; they 


entail no pain or absence from your daily vocations. Avoid 
so-called cures which contain narcotics ; they are injurious. 
Free treatment for cases entitled to special consideration. 
All correspondence strictly confidential. Our communica- 
tions and packages bear no outside marks. Write at once to 


ANTI-OPIUM LEAGUE, 100 Chambers St., N. Y. City. 
The Cosmopolitan, Soer253® $1.00 


HAIR SWITCH FREE 


ON EASY CONDITIONS. 

Cut this ad. out and mailtous. Send a small sample of 

your hair, cut close to the roots. SEND NO MONEY; we will 

. make andsena you by mail, postpaid,a FINE HUMAN 

No handling ‘ dead” HAIR SWITCH, 2n exact match, made 22 inches 

hi j long from selected human hair, 2% ounces, short stem. We 

matter, Nor searching ; will inclose in package with switch sufficient postage to re 

over pages of crossed- 4 turn itto usif not perfectly satisfactory, but if found ex- 

off items, as with book ) actly as represented and most extraordinary value and you 

records. No re-writin; i wish to keep it, either send us @1.50 by mail within 10 

¥ 8, f daysor TAKE ORDERS FOR 8 SWITCHES AT $1.50 EACH 

no transfering. The among your friends and send to us without any money, .e 

Y. and E. Card System to send the 3 switches to them direct by mail, to be paid fer 

is a living record; new | 10 days after received if perfectly satisfactory, and yeu cam 

so \ then have the switeh we send you free for your trou! 
cards are put in exactly \y : 4 

: +n os , Thisstyle of pompadouris 
their proper place—old cards (‘‘dead” matter) are taken out. very light in weight. The 
By having plenty of guides the exact card you want can ] soft, wavy hair is combed 


be ten almost instantly. No matter w over one’s own hair, and can 
= ; saabllbesacat Mew bance: not be told from the natural. 


many, records you keep, the card system will keep it H tt producing an elegant and 
better, and quicker. Send for Catalogue No. 27 ). very becoming effect. When 
anor dering, send sample of your 7 am 
Yawman € Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. eS hair, state dimensions from ame! 

ear to ear over top of head, \ 

eon asi re Nese . and if or without frizzes to 
Cleveland Beltimore Toronto the face. Price each $3.00 for all ordinary 

shades, sent on approval. Order aswitch or 

pompadour now, or write to-day for free pre- 


"| “istcis! LADIES’ HAIR EMPORIUM, CHICAGO, ILL. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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23 YEARS 


the Standard of 


Excellence 


Only True 
Sanitary Underwear 


ALL WEIGHTS FOR ALL WANTS 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 


§ 16 West 23d Street 
(155-157 Broadway 

504 Fulton Street 
230-232 Boylston Street 
92 24 Chestnut Street 

82 State Street 


Agents In all Principal Cities 


NEW YORK: 
BROOKLYN: 


BOSTON: 
PHILADELPHIA: 
CHICAGO: 





Photographic 
Graveyards 


Burial places for the photographic failures 
which occur with the best people and the 
best outfits, can be avoided by using a 


Bausch 6 Lomb 
Plastigmat {-6.8 


lens. Order your camera with it, or if you 
have an outfit, ask your dealer to ‘exchange. 

No day is too dark for Plastigmat f-6.8, 
no shutter too fast, no subject too difficult. 


Plastigmat Booklet 562 tells why. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


INCORPORATED 1866. 
New York ROCHESTER, N. Y. Chicago 
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NEW MODEL “TRUTH NEEDS No Cotor.” 


Unconditionally the 


DENSMORE coretoret: 
coves | BChicago 


mm | 35 





It accomplishes very desirable ends not : : 
: a . No typewriter is worth Sie: We have made a mechanic. 
attained by any other ty pewriter. ally EXCEL LING machine and sell it for $35. We claim 
that it is THE SUPERIOR of any typewriter made. This isa 

y typ 
: ‘ broad but carefully weighed statement and it is the TRUTH. 
Our booklet ” - examination Our descriptive matter tells au interesting story. Send for 
of the machine will convince you. it and learn something about a high-grade typewriter sold 
| at an honest price. 


Densmore Typewriter Co., °¢ Breatway. by wale re «3.4 


P. ‘Ihe THE SMITH PREMIER 


MINGION) |p Nees nar 


THE WORK 


Typewriter OF CORRESPONDENCE 


It is the best value type- 
writer for the Office, 
Schoolroom....and 

the Home...... 


Grand 
Prize 
Paris 
1900 


Highest 
Award 
Possible. 








Lightest Touch 


that saves labor; and does the 
quickest work—that saves time. 
Time and labor saved by the 
REMINGTON. New Illustrated Catalogue Free. . 
0. , 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, New York THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘The Cosmopolitan.” 
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EEE 
Insures a 


The LUCKY CURVE Feed "perict: 


Look for the Lucky Curve, for it means the best in Fountain Pen making. 
fingers. 


PARKER PEN 


It means perfect flow — freedom from soiled 
Parker Pens glide over the paper so easily that pleasant thoughts are sure to flow. 
Fitted with Anti- Break Caps, warranted against cracking. 


No. 80. Price $10. Covered with 18k oe of rich design. Most beautiful pen ever made. 


For a present, nothing could be more pleasing. 


asthe 


No. 12. Price $6. aeel inlaid with Mother of Pearl, with gold bands. 


GEO.S.PARKER 


a ijsintenssmndendiennne 


No. O20. Jointless, $2.50. No. 20, Serew Joint. Nothing fancy. Warranted in every way. No better writing pen made. 


eee 


( 

( Spring Lock Jointless, showing LUCKY CURVE. Screw Joint, showing LUCKY CURVE. 

( Made with Spring Lock, Jointless or Screw Joint for Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s use. Many of the leading dealers now sell them. 
{ 
{ 


Built for service. 


! 
| 
{ 
( 
{ 
§ 
( 
( 


If yours does not,and you want the best without any advance in cost, write direct. BOOKLET FREE. Other numbers at less prices. 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, 16 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 








WE ARE SEEKING reliable men and women in all parts of 
the country who have leisure to take in 
hand THE COSMOPOLITAN'S subscription work. Send references and your 


address to the Subscription Department, COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 


Ievington-on-the-Hudson, New York. 
FOR THIS FINE 


$19-30 STAFFORD DESK 


50 in. long, 30 in, wide, 


We Teach You 


$5. to $10. PER DAY. F R E E 


Gold, Silver, Nickel and Metal Plating. At home 

Re or traveling, using and selling Prof. Gray’s 

Machines. Plates Watches, Jewelry, Table- 

ware, Bicycles, and all metal goods. No Ex- 

perience. Heavy plate. Modern methods. 

o toys. We do plating, make outfits, all sizes. 

Complete, all tools, lathes, materials, etc., ready 

™ for work. The Royal, new dipping process, 

. Write today. Pamphlet, samples, etc, FREE. 

P. GRAY & CO., Plating Works, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
BEST and MOST ECONOM- 


ICAL COFFEE GROWN 33¢ 
Requires Only TWO-THIRDS 
the regular quantity. Always packed 





quarter sawed oak front, oak 
throughout, letter files, blank 
drawers, document file, pigeon 
hole boxes, extension slides, 
letter holders and drops. 
Large, complete, attractive 

and convenient. 


Desks $10 and up. 





Can furnish your Office or 
Hlome throughout at 
FACTORY PRICKS 

Catalog No. 109, Office Fur- 
niture. 

Catalog No. 110, House Fur- 
niture. 


in1-lb. trade-mark red bags. 
Good Coffees. 12¢. & 15e, 
Good ‘Teas, 30¢, & 35c. 
For special terms address 
The Great American Tea Co., 
31 & 33 Vesey St., N. Y., P.O. Box 289. 





(Cosmopolitan.) 


“A GOOD TYPEWRITER 
IN YOUR OFFICE 


will demonstrate its advantages. 





Send for samples of writing, with prices, etc. 
= Largest and most complete stock of second-hand Typewriters of any house in the 
trade. Machines shipped, privilege of inspection. Title to every machine guaranteed. 


6 Barclay Street, New ¥ ork. 8 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 
817 W yandotte Street, Kansas City. 


“EIGHT STORES ae Bromfield Street, Boston. 
124 LaSalle St., Chicage, Ill. 208 North Ninth Street. St. Louis. 
482 Diamond St.  Pittsborati: Pa. 586 California St.,San Francise to, Cal, 


We teach Electrical Engineering 

= Sanreneen nae at your home by mail at a cost within the reach of 

dete anteine anyone. No matter where you live, if you can 

often read and write, we guarantee to teach you thoroughly. 

Our Institute is endorsed by Thomas A. Edison and others. We teach also 

Mechanical Engineering, Steam Engineering, Mechanical Drawing, 

Telephony, Telegraphy, Electric Lighting, Electric Railways, Elec- 

tric Motorman’s Course, Short Electrical Course, Dynamo Tender’s 

Course, Elementary Mathematics, ete., by mail. Thousands are success- 

ful and gaining better positions and salaries studying at home by our c orrespondence system. 
Write for our Free Illustrated Book, “Can I Bec ome an Electrical E ngineer?”’ 


THE ELECTRICAL ENGINEER INSTITUTE OF CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION, Dept. D, 240-242 West 23d Street, New York. 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 


Veomsider the ELsivica? Engineer Lottaiowe Yes, you can. 
tmasticd ~ TNesors sat ond Maton 
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It Has Taken the Place of the Old Style Machines, 


™OLIVER 


Typewriter 


—The Standard Visible Writer 


Shows Every Word as You Write It 
} YOU CAN LEARN TO OPERATE THIS MACHINE IN ONE DAY. 
poeeseeets , IT HAS TAKEN 25 YEARS to find ont that 


LE ace typewriters have been built up-side- down. The Oliver is 
built right-side-up, where the work is in sight. 


WE WANT AGENTS 


who are seeking for permanent, pleasant and profitable 
employment at home to take advantage of our ‘‘Exclusive 
Agency”’ proposition, and make from $125 to $900 monthly 
advancing the interest of this business man’s machine, 
THE OLIVER is already in use by 157 railroads, the U.S 
Gov't, and the largest business houses throughout ihe 
civilized world, Its prestige makes sales easy. Winner of 
three highest awards at three international expositions. 
Ample capital. Years of success. Only one agent allowed 
in each territory. Write today for agency proposition and 
illustrated catalogue containing 25 business reasons for 


its use by business men. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CoO., 
107 Lake St., Chicago, Illl., U.S.A. 







Permanent 
Profitable 
Employment 
for you 

At Home 





























Foreign Office—42 Poultry ,London,England. 


















'528.00 Repeating shot Gun or only $16.50 TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


| 332 Broadway, New York, sell all makes under half price. Don’t buy 
before sending for samples of writing, prices, exchange and unpre- 
judiced advice. Immense stock for selection. Shipped for trial. 















on earth like it,” Hgts got 
Spencer 12 


“Nothin 
in the world,” is what sportsmen write us. 















gauge Repeater. The original pump gun. Made of the best forged Guaranteed first-class condition. Dealers supplied. 

steel—case hardened—with first quality finely figured Twist Burrel. ce ee nea eee ee ee ee oe ere 

Safest, strongest, and — handsome looking gun made. AdeptedasU. S. Army 

Prison guard g yun. Used by express messengers, bank watchmen and sports TRY A LINENOID HORN 

men. Upw ards of 2 10,000 eanscarn in use. 6 shots in 3 seconds without taking gu: 

from shoulder ordisturbing aim. Medel 1900 Take Down. Deubleextractors. ON YOUR PHONOGRAPH. 

Only ee iek eee will be seld at this reduced priee. On receipt of $5.00, SUPERIOR TO METAL - Sold by Dealers. 

as evidence of good faith, we will send C.O. D. for balance, with full examina- - Ps “ 
tion allowed. F. Bannerman, 579 Broadway, New York. ' CRANE BROS., ~ Linenoid Mfrs., - Westfield, Mass. 
THE UNRIVALLED MILLIONS SOLD. 
© INQUIRE 
| “me ANY DEALER. 
rI¢TYyY STYLES 
TO SUIT ANY HAND. 
LARGE & 


NS. 


NE ALL 
hs Ao —— © SMALL PE 
SEND FOR SOT Os a he 
BLOOMSBURG, Me E#dh , 


TYPEWRITERS 






ARE SIMPLE, SERVICEABLE 


AND DURABLE. 
/MAADE WITH EITHER SINGLE OR 







DOUBLE KEYBOARD 


PRICE, $ 6O. 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


THe HARTFORD Trewnrres Co, et é 


Send for Catalogue to Hartiord Typewriter Co., 480 Capitol Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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She GSlobe-Wernieke Co. 


rane Sax, CINCINNATI —  d8s3h'ee 
224-228 Wabash Ave., 64-66 Pearl St. 
CHICAGO. : BOSTON. 


ORIGINATORS OF THE UNIT/ ayfimmmmam\IDEA AND OWNERS OF THE 
TATA PATENTS AND \ si@sss=sgy_/ ALL DESIRABLE IMPROVEMENTS 


oa the intovlock as pm 
vice we use on the end of os 
our units is the only practical Se “6 
and satisfactory device made for . 
the purpose. It holds the units -~ 
together and insures perfect align-— 


ment. 
Ask for Catalogue 101-S 


Slobe-Wernicke 
"ELASTIC" BOOK-CASE 


THE IDEAL BOOK CASE 
eee ENarrees Fitted with our perfection dust - 


proof roller- bearing doors. No more 
empty book space for which you 
have no books, nor surplus books 
beyond the capacity of your 
space. You buy your book space 
as you buy your books, and just 
enough of the one to accommo- 
date the other. Carried in stock 
by dealers in principal cities. 


Also makers of “‘Elastic’’ Cabinets, 
and Card Indexes. 


OUR POLICY. 


Uniform net delivered prices to all — no discounts or special prices — 
no secrets from the public — absolute guarantee of satisfaction — 
prompt and satisfactory service. 


When you write, please mention ‘*The Cosmopolitan " 
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IVER JOHNSON 


Des ne 
AUTOMATIC 7 


SINGLE GUN 


A Perfect Gun at 
a Popular Price. = 

Made on Entirely New Principle. 
No Top nor Side Action. Absolutely Safe. 


Experience, age and best results are correlative. The 


WER JOHNSON FIRE-ARMS 


show it. They are the triumphs of the New 
Century. Look for our name on barrel of 
every gun, none genuine without it 


Ask your local dealer or send for Catalogue. 


Iver Johnson’s Arms and Cycle Works, 
Fitchburg, Mass., U.S. A. 
N. Y. Oitice, § 99 ) Chambers St. 
Manufa turers of t Fohn 


The man who 
wishes to hunt any kind 
of game from the largest to the 
smallest will find the 


fine complete. We make all sizes of repeating 
rifles from .22 to 45 calibre, and our repeating 
shotguns are the best value for the money ever 
offered. All have the solid top action and eject 
at the side. Our new automatic recoil-operat- 
ing device now furnished on all of our shot- 
guns makes it the safest breech-loading 
gun ever built. 
120- page catalogue, 300 illustra- 
tions, cover in nine colors, 
mailed for 3 stamps. 
The Marlin Fire Arms Co. 
New Haven, Ct. 


When you write, please mention **’ 


HUNT 
NON-RUSTABLE | 


whichi is” 
‘Suaranteed 
‘to be as" = 
strong as. 
steel and 
not fo - 
rust 


WRITE FOR CATALOG OF FINE GOLF GOODS 


Ine 


WESTBORO, MASS. 


by PLAYING 
i ~<ga, CARDS 


| The Best 
25c Card Made. 


Ask your dealer | 

for them or send 

25 cents to us forf 
sample pack. 


The American 
Playing Card Co., ff 
: Kalamazoo, i" 


The Cosmopolitan.”’ 
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fmVON’T spoil your hunting trip by buying an unreliable rifle. Buy a 
D Winchester; they are always reliable. They don’t jam, catch, or 
fail to extract. Over a million hunters use and endorse them. Winches- 
ter Rifles are made in all desirable calibers, weights and styles. Winches- 
ter ammunition is made for all kinds of guns and all kinds of shooting. 
When buying guns or ammunition, be sure to get the far famed make of 


WIN CHESTER 


SELF THREADING SEWING NEEDLES, weak sighted or 
blind can thread them, one kind thread springs in on end, 


other on side. _CANT-BEND-EM PINs, Needle poiuts, 
black or white, ~ forcollars 
etc. One paper ofeitherkind, pinsor needles 10cts. 2 for 
15c. 4 for 25c. 12 for 60cts. post-paid. Agents Cetlg. free. 
Address C, E. MARSHALL, Mfr. Lockport N.Y. Box A. 


BICYCLES BELOW GOST 
5000 ist cas. Sinaia 
with best equipments, {0 18 


99 & 00 MODELS, $7 to $12 


Good Second Hand Wheels, $338 
best makes in perfect rid to 


ing order. Must be closed out. 
We ship anywhere on 10 days 
trial without a cent in advance, 
EARN A BICYCLE idistrib- 
uting catalogs for us. You can 
make money as our agent. E 
Write at once for our Bargain 
List and Special Offer. 
MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. 133, Chicago. 


SHELLS 





‘* REFEREE 


“WOLVERINE” Self-Starting ana 
uf Reversing 


GASOLINE MARINE 
ENGINES 


COMPACT POWERFUL 
ECONOMICAL 
STARTS IT 
tur LeVer iiversts 17 
Absolutely Reliable 
Yo Noise oSmoke No Odor 
No ** Cranking’ No Vibration 
Thoroughly Water-Jacketted 
Automatic Generator 
Rem le Igniters 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


SAFE 


val 
18 H. P. Self-Starting and Reversing Engine 
Engines from 2 to 60 Horse Power 
Launches from 18 to 75 feet in Length 
Write for Descriptive Catalogue to 


WOLVERINE MOTOR WORKS, 140 South Front st. 


CRAND RAPIDS, MICH., U. S. A. 


- 


*” SHELLS, 


Loaded only withthe famous KING’S SEMI-SMOKELESS POWDER. 
Cost but a trifle more than ordinary black powder loads. ; Almost equal to 
high-priced Smokeless. Peters Rifle and Pistol Cartridges win world’s records. 
Your dealer will supply you, or write us. 

Our ** Handy Book for Trap Shooters and Sportsmen : contains rules, game 

laws of every state, and much other valuable information. Sent free. 
THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO., 75-85 Pickering Bidg., Cincinnati, 0. 

Eastern Dep't: T. H. KELLER, M’g’r, 80 Chambers St., New York. 


FOR 


\ Papa FEY 
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The PONY PREMO No. 6 is the 
finest and most complete camera ever pro- 
duced. It has an exceedingly long draw, 
and is supplied with our highest grade 
lenses of 3 foci, representing 3 distinct J 
lenses, enabling the operator to photo- 
graph objects at a distance or at very | 
close range with perfect results. It is 
the ideal instrument for tourists or those 
contemplating a vacation, making the | 
A outing much more enjoyable. 
All dealers sell them. Send for new Art Catalogue to Dept. E, 


Rochester Optical & Camera Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Plate Cameras in the World 
PERFECTION and 
SIMPLICITY Combined, 


All you have guessed about life insurance 
** If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak.”” PAY may be wrong. If you wish to know the 





truth, send for “How and Why,” issued 


; POST-=by the Penn MuTUAL LiFe, 921-3-5 
To the chemical per= | AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





fection of Kodak Film Card Press $5. 
as well as to the 


mechanical and optical 






od Circulars, type, paper, &c. to factory. 
Books, THE PRESS CO., 
Newspaper. Meriden, Conn. _ 


perfection of the Kodak B i Violing 
is due the continued argains | 

An opportunity 

to get a fine in- 

few examples: 

Testore 1750, 
S2eo: Grancine, $200; Kloz, 
ies: Geet. S ate oo ane others. Four 
magnificent Stradivarius, Guarnerius and Amati very 


strument very 
low. Send for our beautifal catalog of old violins 





#50 up. Concert 
instruments by 
the old masters, 
in fine preserva- 
tion, from #150 
up. Note these 





low. Students 
(Free). Contains historical sketches of the old masters 
of Cremona and Brescia from 1540; illustrated; with 


e f — labels, also a descriptive list of old violins 

EASTMAN KODAK co pomensin Ea g the pare mally tne —, qoatiog from 

00 to $5,( orma rtificate o enuineness 

$5. 7 to $35.00. Se ckinnd N.Y Sanne ean each violin. Monthly aeons. 
A es t deat ochester, N. i. We will send severa 
eo ; A SPECIAL OFFER. old violins on approval 


or ay mail, 


and allow ten days examination. 
LYON & HEALY, 26 Adams St., Chicago. 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan." 


Money saver,maker. Type 


ards setting easy, rules sent, 


Write for catalog, presses. 
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PAN-AMERICAN 
OFFICIAL SOUVENIR 


YANKEE $1.00 


Nickel, Gilt or Black, 


ECLIPSE $1.50 


Same Finishes, 


TRIUMPH $3.15 


Oxidized Silver, 


GOTHAM $).00 


Gold Plate, 


YANKEE has back wind and 
set and souvenir dial; all others 
have stem wind and set and em- 
bossed souvenir back. 
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stheFirs and Only Watch to be sold with a Guarantee that means anything ~ 
S at every point in the line of progress, INGERSOLL 

WATCHES are a distinct feature at the “Pan-Am.” 

In four beautiful souvenir models, they typify 20th Century 
progress in a rare and attractive manner and are shown in profusion 
and sold at twenty booths, each marked by a large “Ingersoll,” in 
the various buildings. They are of the few souvenirs showing 100 


per cent. of utility and costing no extra price. if you do not visit 
the Exposition, send the price as above and receive one by mail. 


OOS 
5 


RA gOS NS X08) 
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Gen. Funston’s Own Story 


of the 
CAPTURE of 
AGUINALDO 


in the September Number of 


EVERYBODY’S 
MAGAZINE 


The public has long awaited the picturesque Kan- 
san’s own narrative of his audacious exploit. Now we 
have the full and authoritative account from his own 
pen; profusely illustrated from photographs taken by 
Lieutenant Mitchell, a member of the expedition. 


Price, 10 Cents 


‘Besides Funston’ s Story the September 
Number contains a Dozen other bright 
and timely articles and stories. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
Publisher == - NEW YORK 


PIERCE ceili as LAUNCHES 
2 Safe, Reliable and Guaranteed. Nofire. No 

Government Inspection. CABIN LAUNCH. 

ES and ROW BOATS. Send for catalogue. 


= PIERCE ENGINECO., Box 2, Racine dct.,Wis. 





GIVEN 


ewe TURQUOISE RINGS wit: 


To introduce our large beautifully illustrated cata- 
logue of Watches and Jewelry, we will mail you 
FREE this Beautiful SEAMLESS GOLD-FILLED 


STEREOPTICONS and VIEWS 
for Public Exhibitions, Church Entertainments 
for illustrating sermons. Many sizes, all prices. Chance for men 
with little capitaltomake money. 260page catalog free. 


RING set with two turquoise and two pearls, the 
most fashionable stones of the season. Send 10 
cents to heip pay postage and packing. 


KRUGER JEWELRY CO., 


Dept. Z, 25 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Only $12.86 tr 0 Sporting Mauser Rifle with Box of Cartridges 


MCALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., New York. 
EES 2252 by. Test” SELECTED 
K TR 74 YEARS. Larg- rifles from the lot of Mausers captured at Santiago 
i Nursery. Fruit Book free. We altered into 5 shot Sporting Rifles, and refinished like new gums 
a, VEEKLY ‘ wans MORE ! > : peneen ot barrel 28in. Ra naa erste a penctrstion Sau 
OME & traveling salesmen 4 inch steel plate est and most powe' le made. 

‘or SALE, On receipt of $3.85 we willsend by express C.O.D. for balance 

ace nAY LOUISIANA, M0. ; if Dansville,N.¥. with full examination allowed. F. Bannerman, 579 Broadway, New York. 


LOOSE L 





To the Rescue of the overworked book- 
keeper who has wasted his energy and im- 
paired his health by working far into the 
night trying to trace accounts through the in- 
tricate maze of books used in the old system. 
$18.35 for complete outfit consisting of Ledger, Trans- 
fer Ledger, two index sets and 500 best quality leaves, 


You Do Not Know 
about the convenience of the Razall Loose Leaf 
System for Ledgers and Office Records until you 
have read our handsomely illustrated booklet, 
“Systematic Accounting.”’ Send for Edition “C "’ Free, 


THE H. G. RAZALL MFG, CO., OLD STYLE 
879-881 East Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. BM el 41st) bese Walaa!) 
Canadian Branch, 226 St. James Street, Montreal, | 40h ACTIVE-8 oN % a ADW 


RAZALL SYSTEM 


ONE BOOK-COMPACT ACCOUNTS 
es NO wah aaa - mah SURPLUS | 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Locomobile 


NOTICE 


The word Locomobile refers to the steam carriages made 
Locomobile Company of America only. It is a private trade mark. 


THE LocomMoBILe AS USED BY THE UP-TO-DATE RANCH OWNER. FLOCK OF 1100 SHEEP IN THE BACKGROUND. 


Write for information about new and improved Locomobile. Send for ‘‘Locomobile 
IIlustrated No. 2,"’ ‘‘ Opinions and Tests"' and Locomobile price list. 


{ddress your inquiry to 


tHE Cocomobile COMPANY OF AMERICA 
7 East 42d Street New York 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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$e 


“Mobile”? Rapid Transit 
Route throughWall Street 


RUNNING FROM WALL STREET FERRY AND HANOVER SQUARE THROUGH 
WALL STREET TO RECTOR TO NEW JERSEY CENTRAL FERRY, 
WITH TERMINAL AT PENNSYLVANIA RAILWAY FERRY. 





The ‘‘Mobile’’ Rapid Transit Wagonettes used on this route are built by 
the “‘Mobile’’ Company of America, at Philipse-Manor-on-the-Hudson. 

They can be operated at from fifteen to twenty miles per hour or at any 
rate of speed to suit the most crowded street. 

The cost of power for operating is but one-quarter of a cent per passenger 
per mile—cheaper even than the power for the average street-car line. There 
is no outlay for tracks or power-houses. They can be put into any country 
town at a cost of but $7,600 each. 


THREE RAPID TRANSIT “MOBILES’’ COSTING $4,800 WILL, IN 
SMALL TOWNS, DO THE WORK OF AWN ELECTRICAL STREET-CAR PLANT 
WHICH WOULD COST $20.000 TO $50,000. 


To tear up Wall Street and provide a street-car plant to the route now be- 
ing covered by the ‘‘Mobile’’ Rapid Transit Wagonettes would cost from half to 
a million dollars. Three Wagonettes costing but $4,800 will give a service of 
one wagon every five minutes. Twenty Rapid Transit ‘‘ Mobiles’’ costing $32- 
000 would give a continuous service of a wagon passing each way at intervals 


of less than a minute. 

This has regard to the question of original outlay. When the matter of 
comfort is considered, the results are still more striking. Leaving out of ques- 
tion the long months during which the public would be incommoded while the 
streets would be impassable from construction work, at the end of that time 
there would be two street-car tracks practically blocking the entire street, 
endangering life at every turn. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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ee ie ee" 
Sy meg is , 


A “MOBILE” RAPID TRANSIT WAGONETTE., 


The smooth-running Rapid Transit « Mobile’ glides noiselessly through the 
street—no jolt, no jar—endangering no lives, because it is so perfectly under 
contro/—going in to the curb to take its passengers directly from the sidewalk, and 
leaving the street just as free as it was formerly. 

With the fixed charges at so low a rate it is needless to say that the profits of 


When you write piease mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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operating ‘‘ Mobile’’ Rapid Transit services are large. Requiring only good organ- 
ization, a “‘ Mobile” stable offers to the man now engaged in livery in the smaller 


cities opportunities for building up a business of the most profitable character. 






‘Mobile’ Rapid Transit 


and the 


Problem of the Srooklyn Bridge. 









To illustrate the carrying capacity of these small, swift-moving Wagonettes, 
the problem of the Brooklyn Bridge, now exciting so much interest, may be con- 







sidered. 
The number of people carried to Brooklyn during “rush” hours is stated in 
"the daily papers at 23,000 per hour. Even at these figures the question of over- 
tasking the Bridge with cars and rails is being seriously studied. Yet, with the four 
bridgeways now given up to street-car and cable tracks free for ‘ Mobiles,” it would 
be possible to move safely and comfortably more than double the number of people 
now handled. Even with this number doubled, the weight on the Bridge would be 










less than at present. 
BUT MORE THAN THIS, THERE WOULD BE ABSOLUTELY NO JAR AND NO 


VIBRATION. THE PNEUMATIC TIRES, COMBINED WITH THE WAGONETTE 
SPRINGS, WOULD RENDER MOTION ENTIRELY SMOOTH. 














A Mobile” containing no less than fourteen passengers could be quickly 
loaded and quickly despatched. 

An experimental trip of four « Mobile’’ Rapid Transit Wagonettes across the 
Bridge was recently made in five minutes. Six minutes would be an entirely prac- . 
ticable and safe operating time. Assigning thirty feet roomway per carriage—more 
than sufficient—the four truckways, measuring six thousand five hundred feet each, 
would allow for a sufficient number of vehicles to move over fifty thousand people 









per hour one way. 

On the central two thousand feet of the Bridge there would be a weight at one 
time of less than three hundred tons of wagons, at that hour when fifty thousand 
people would be on the Bridge going one way, or a hundred thousand both ways. 









When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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The ‘‘Mobile’’ Company of America has been the first either in Europe or 
America to produce a practicable Wagonette, solving the problem of rapid transit. 
After long experimental work it has placed on the market a perfect Rapid Transit 
Carriage. Every requisite is complete. Entirely safe, noiseless, easier in motion 
than the finest private carriage, luxuriously upholstered and finished in every detail 
in the best style known to the carriage-maker’s art, the ‘Mobile’ Rapid Transit 
Wagonette is offered to the public at sixteen hundred dollars, a price that brings it 
within the reach of every town for street-car purposes, of every liveryman for tour- 
ing and pleasure parties, of every country house for depot wagons, and, still more 
important, for city use in cross-town lines or depot and. hotel services. 


There are still six thousand horses employed in the street-car service of New 
York City. There is not one of these routes where the ‘Mobile’ Rapid Transit 
Wagonette could not be substituted—not only saving the tens of millions required to 
convert the horse track into an electric service, and also saving to the companies in 
operating expenses from twenty to thirty per cent., but furnishing a new service, 
which would be up to daté in every particular—elegant, speedy, comfortable and 
convenient from every point of view; saving to life in that it lands its passengers on 
the sidewalk—a service as much ahead of even the electric street-car as that class 
of carriage is beyond the old-fashioned horse-car. 

The “Mobile” Rapid Transit Wagonette is the most important development 
yet made in the evolution of transportation, and is destined to become immediately 
an important adjunct to the street-car lines of the large cities. 


The “ Robile’’ Company of Rmerica, 


PHILIPSE-MANOR-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y. 


When you write, please mention ‘The Cosmopolitan,” 
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(ASH for YOUR REAL ESTATE, 


NO MATTER WHERE LOCATED. 


END description and cash price of your property, and I will outline, free 

of charge, a complete, practical plan for quickly finding a cash buyer. 

I will also send, free, my handsome illustrated booklet which explains my 

methods in detail, and a sample copy of OSTRANDER’S MONTHLY, a 

unique journal of rare interest to those who DESIRE TO SELL OR BUY 

REAL ESTATE. Besureto send description and price, as the booklet goes only 

with the plan, AND THE PLAN MUST NECESSARILY BE BASED UPON 

THE CHARACTER, VALUE AND LOCATION OF THE PROPERTY. 

It does not matter whether your property is worth $500 or $500,000, or in what 
state or territory it is located, or whether it is a farm, ‘Fesidence, business, timber 

mineral or other property—I can outline a plan to convert it into cash. 

If you want.to buy any kind of a property in any part of the country, write to me about it. I either 
have or can secure your ideal. [ama specialist in long-range sales. I can bring cash buyers and sellers 
together, no matter how far apart they may be. [ama Specialist in real estate advertising. I know just 
where, when, and how to advertise any kind of a property. Iam spending more money for general 
advertising than any other real estate man in the country. Iam in touch with more prospective buyers 
than any other man. I can surely be of great service to you if you waft to buy or sell. You certainly 
want the advice of one who has had years of practical experience in doing just what you want to do. 
And the advice costs nothing. Write to-day. Give full particulars and save time. 


AN ATTRACTIVE HOME IN HUNTERDON | ON LONG ISLAND SOUND. 
CO., Ns: Je This property, at 


aA p Greenwich, Fairfield 
This very pictur- Co., Conn., is beauti- 
esque and_ homelike fully located on Long 
place, in Flemington, Island Sound, and 
Hunterdon Co., N.J., possesses many ex- 
on the Pennsylvania ceptional advantages. 
R.R., includes about The 1s-room house is 
8 1-2 acres of land and on ar 3-16 acre lot, 
isa very good bargain within 100 ion of the 
at $9,250. It is half- shore, and sufficiently 
way between E New elevated to afford a 
York and Philadel- view of twenty miles 
phia. An abundance down the Sound. The porch is 10 feet wide by 90 feet long, 
of shade trees, large and the house is comparatively new, in first-class repair, 
garden, etc. Ground and built to afford solid comfort in every way. Price, 
: _ Slopes in ail directions $30,000, easy terms. Write for full description. 
from house, which stands 250 feet from street. An ideal 


gentleman's country home, or a very suitable place fora 
small sanitarium. Write for full description. 1 have other A $3, 000 COLORADO FARM. 
excellent country places in various states. Tell me just what 
you want and I can er tell you just where it is. 





In Costilla Co., Colorado, I offer a one hundred and sixty 
acre farm, 156 acres of wh.ch are 
under plow, for $3,000 and on easy 


A MONEY-MAKING STORE IN | terms, "The buildings are inexpen 
Le. No ‘ sive, but in good repair. Two miles 

NORWOOD, MASS. : . from Hooper, the nearest post-office and 

ms, LED 5 R.R. station. The land is well irrigated 


This property consists of the double | 
store as shown in the illustration (8 rooms Ps » 
and attic, large enough and properly {ff 
arranged for two families above), and a | a = . } | 200 ACRES IN SOUTHERN 
go by 148 foot lot. The location is onthe | @ ? CaN scien 
main street, in the centre of the town, | a ‘ CALIFORNIA. 

4 minutes’ walk to R. R. station, one : mF é | 

block from post-office, and an electric |= oat ES : 4 This property is 15 miles from San 
road to Boston passes the door. The : ; = —_ _— - R. a 2 z : 
) ss i is V = mules or post-office, anc mile 
as Ses ee a ee _————— from the Pacific Ocean. The buildings 


established many years ago. "Pp rice, $10,500—easy terms. | t 
I have other desirable business properties to sell. Tell are inexpensive but good. Price, $1,500—one third cash 
me what you want down. Write for description 


| and a valuable water-right is included. 


_M. OST! R AND ER. 1409 N. American Bldg., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


, 
Frank Leslie's, Evervbody's,Worla’s Won tharpees Success, fie 
Y 


turday Evening Post, Collier ’s Weekly, Literary Digest,and other h 


SEE illustrations and des 
bers of Munsey's, McClure’s 


4 R fi Rev 
Outlook, Kevier f hevlews, 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan. 
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BLINDNESS VOCALION 


Sines on oma od. 
CHURCH AND 
CHAPEL ORGANS 

























Cataracts, Scums, Films and 
White Spots removed. No knife, 
no pain, no risk. Medicines harm- 
less; results astonishing. You 
can be Cured at Home. 

Mrs. S. C. Willard, of Libertyville, 
Ill., says: ‘After suffering from Cat- 
aract on right eye for 20 years and on 
lett eye for eight years, and becoming 
almost totally blind, Dr. Oneal cured 
me in8 months so that I can read fine 
print and thread a fine needle.” 


INMustrated Book Sent Free. 


Write, stating facts in your case, and receive book and 
Dr. Oneal’s professional opinion free. 


DR. OREN ONEAL 
Suite 511, 52 Dearborn St. CHICAGO. 







































The Vocalion is practically a con- 







densed pipe organ—built entirely 
on pipe organ principles applied 





by a special patented system. 
It costs half the usual pipe 











~~ A MODERN SCIENTIFIC TRIUMPH, THE 


“ELECTRICON” 


The first and only absolutely safe and successful means ever 
ee ee meat ee Metallic Galvanic Electricity direct to the 


DEAFNESS 


And completely banishing all distressing 


HEAD NOISES 


by restoring natural life, strength and activity to the affected parts 
of the ear and to the merve of hearing. Simp!e—harmless—positive. 
Cure guaranteed.or no expense. For ful! information and complete 
description, address with stamp, 


THE W. J. TINDALL COMPANY, 
[Incorporated by the State of New York]. 
38 MOHAWK STREET, COHOES, N..-Y. 


Cancer or Tumor (internal or externa!). 
Cured with Soothing Balmy Oils. 4 0 A * H | . * 
Home treatment sent in most cases. Write for Book. 
DE. BEN-BYE, - Box 246, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mrs. Winslow’ s Soothing Syrup HABITUES 


for their Children While Teething, with Perfect 
Saccess. It Soothes the Child, Softens the Gums, Persons addicted to the excessive use of Mor- 
Allays all Pain, Cures Wind Colic, and is the best remedy phine, Cocaine, Laudanum, Opium, and other 
for Diarrhoea. Sold by Druggists in every part of the world. narcotic drugs, including habits for ‘‘ remedies,” 
Be sure and ask for ** Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,”’ and take contracted while taking advertised drug ‘‘cures,”’ 


no other kind. Twenty- five cents a bottle can now be permanently and harmlessly relieved 
s at their homes by a newly discovered, scientific 


treatment, administered by Physicians of recog- 
nized ability and experience. Relief is immediate 


—no detention from business—no pain. Appetite 


FIGURE and slumber normal from the start. Each patient 
accepted, receives private advice and special 


may quickly be gained by using treatment from a successful, licensed nerve spec- 
the famous ** Nadine ’’ system ialist. Our treatment positively effects 
of development. All hollow or 


slighted parts are rapidly filled 
out and made beautiful in con- 
tour. Instructions also given for | i 


developing the entire form 15 to 
30 lbs. more when désired. 


organ price and less than half 





the expense of maintenance. 












Its tones are remarkable for 
their pureness and delicacy. 









D fully descriptive 


specifi- 










Catalogue 
1 


with illustrations and 





ations on request 


















The Vocalion Organ Company 
156 Fifth Ave.,Cor. Twentieth 
Street, New York City. 

















































Harmless. Failure impossible. We urgently request users of narcotic drugs 
Fully guaranteed. You will and interested friends to write us for our ‘‘Guars- 
have the personal atten- anteed Cure or No Pay’’ proposition—includ- 
tion of a Form and Face ing terms, and our personal and financial refer- 
Specialist until develop- ences, etc. Address 

ment is entirely com- 

pleted. Highly endorsed by RUSSELL MEDICAL COMPANY, 
physicians. Instructions, photos, Dept. 1, 1135 Broadway, New York. 





references, etc., sealed, free. Inclose stamp for postage. 


MME. HASTINGS, B.F., 59 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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StmMons WATCH CHAINS 
are pre-eminent among gold-filled 
chains. They are made of seamless gold- 
filled wire—the outside of the wire is gold, the 

core is alloy. This alloy core, while lessening the 
cost of the chains, does not affect in any degree their 
appearance, strength, or serviceableness, 

In design, fine workmanship, and perfect finish, SIMMONS 
WATCH CHAINS equal the best all-gold chains. 


12,000 patterns of men’s vest, 
women’s lorgnette and neck chains. CSD 
SIMMONS WATCH CHAINS are sold 


zi The registered trade 
only through jewelers. If you cannot markR.F.S &Co.isén 
inside of swivel bow of 
uate Simmons Chains as in 
vicinity, send us the name of your cut. Do not rely on 
‘ printed tags, pads or 
nearest jeweler. boxes. 


Our handsome booklet, ‘‘The Story of Simmons Watch 
Chains,’’ sent free on request. 


R. F. SIMMONS CO., Attleboro, Mass. 


MAKERS OF 


WATCH CHAINS, FOBS, SEALS, LOCKETS 
AND CHAIN BRACELETS. 


find them for sale anywhere in your 


20 COIN-OPERATING 


VEND- 
PEANUT “isc” MACHINES. 
FOR VENDING 
SALTED SHELLED PEANUTS 
Will pay a Net Profit of 
$5.00 PER DAY $150,00 PER MONTH 
$1,500 PER YEAR. 

A High-Class Business which may be started with 
one machine at a cost of a few dollars and others 
added from the profits. When placed with stores 
on shares one-half of receipts is profit to the 
owner of the machine. 
JUST THE THING for peop!e who are employed 
on salary to work as a side line until they get 
enough machines that they can give up their 

position for a business of their own. At the 

same time it appeals to capitalists who would 

wish to engage in the business on a large scale. 

A NEW PROPOSITION WITH WONDERFUL 

POSSIBILITIES. Write for Circulars; it will 





ou. 
JTOMATIC PACKAGE VENDING MACHINE may be used fer 
either Salted Peanuts or Confections. Agents wanted. 
ENTERPRISE VENDING MACHINE CO. (INC.) 
Dept. JK 58 Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. 


- G00 PER SECTION 


(WITHOUT DOORS), 
and upward, according to style and finish, 
buys the 


SECTIONAL 


regulates the flame for Fall, Winter and] | S=aammemnee ee BOOKCASE 


Spring. Always ready and will last af | Aggie Ee NON-BINDING and 
lifetime. No Pipe. No Smoke. No Odor.| | :9EEy-ESSS' DOORS (ratenreo) ae 
Ve — shipped *¢ / yal,?? subject to 
If your hardware man does not sell \ retur at our expense not found 1 ety 
. or way the mo: erfect an ndson 
them, write us for free circular. Pricesf | Js::tion! bookcase ever omtered. "Aak for Catalogue No. D1. 


ake i rade ce and Li- 
The FRED MACEY CO. Ltd. Makers of High Grade Office and 1 


$3.50 to $10.00 delivered. Different SIZES. BRANCHES: New York, 293-295 Broadway; Boston, 17 rederal St; 
6 Philadel hia, 1413 Chestnut St.; Chicago, N. Y. Life Bldg. 


‘a. G. BARLER MFG. CO., 106 Lake St., CHICAGO Pan-American Exposition Exhibit, Section 0 0, Manufacturers’ Bldg. 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


THE 


EQUITABLE 


earl 
STRONGE ST 


LIFE 


COMPANY 
IN THE 


WORLD 


ITS POLICIES ARE THE GOVERNMENT 
BONDS OF LIFE ASSURANCE 
WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


HE UNITED STATE 
120 Broadway, New oe 
J.W.ALEXANDER, President J.H-HYDE, Vice President. 
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MANTELS 


OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION 


Direct from Manufacturer 
to consumer, saving middle- 
man’s profit, thereby giving 
the purchaser the most 
beautiful, up-to-date Man- 
tels from 35 to 50 per cent. 
cheaper than _ heretofore 
quoted. A handsomely illus- 
trated catalogue showing 
halftone cuts of Mantels of 
every description; also 
prices and styles sent free on 
application. Address 


CENTRAL MANTEL CO,, 
1002 Pine St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


SAVE FUE 


Ss THE ROCHESTER RADIATOR 
f WILL Do IT. COST $2.00 AND UP, 


Money refunded if not satisfactory. | 
Write for booklet on economy iu heating homes. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 


23 Furnace St., Rochester, N. Y. 


g Official Sculptural Souvenir 
Pan-American EXPOSITION. 
Send us $1 and we will express you prepaid 
a perfect miniature reproduction in genuine 

f alabaster, a work of art, size 84¢x5 inches, as 

i per cut of Electric Tower or Temple of Music, 

4 Triumphal Bridge or Horticulture Building, 
having transparent film showing image of 

| Maid of the Mist, these comprising the four 
most beautiful features of the exposition. An 
ornament to every home. An article that 

“7 would ordinarily retail for $5.00, thousands 
eet being sold on the grounds daily. Address 

a LOEB & JOSEPH, North Am, Bidg., Chicago 


PERMANENT WORK 
GOOD “WAGES 





| 


HE COSMOPOLITAN wishes to 
secure a representative in each 


Is an Original, High Class 
Journal for Automobilists 


and everybody interested in the mechanical, 
social and economic progress of the Twentieth 
Century Vehicle. 

It presents monthly, in concise, readable 
form, the most practical up-to-date information 
obtainable on the different types of Automo- 
biles, their construction, operation, care and 
repair, in addition to a complete record of 
current automobile events, including accounts 
of runs, tours, races, etc. 

Its contributors number the best known au- 
thorities in their respective fields, and its origi- 
nal handsomely illustrated matter is a distinctive 
feature. 

It leads in circulation. 

Subscription $1.00 per year, 10 cents a copy 
at news-stands. 

Six months’ trial 50 cents. 


The E. L. POWERS CO., Publishers, 
152 Nassau Street, New York. 


Reliable Subscription Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


Mololop pple p pipe pe ppp lop pepo le pp Tor Ee ToroE io LoLopr poppet 


county to do subscription work. 
Any one devoting a reasonable 
amount of time to the work each 
week can earn enough to warrant 
permanent application to it. Expe- 
rience not necessary, as THE COSMO- 
POLITAN has prepared full instruc- 
tions for those who wish to take up 
the work. 

This business will soon pay an 
energetic person better wages than 
can be earned at many lines of trade 
that take years to master. When 
making application give references 
aud previous occupation. 

Address Subscription Department 


The Cosmopolitan Magazine, 


Irvington-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 


PLL SLL PP] Php pyrry 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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SOUSA, 


The March King, says: 


“Your ‘VICTOR’ and ‘MONARCH’ 
Records are all right.” 


doh, VU 
A Talking Machine so perfect as often 
to be mistaken for the original band, 
orchestra or singer is what we claim 
for the “VICTOR.” Consider for one 
moment what this means. If you be- 
lieve it to be true, you should at once 
take steps to reap the personal benefit from this wonderful instru- 
ment. If you doubt it, we will take pleasure in forwarding you a 
“Victor” on approval. You will find the 


VICTOR 


Talking 
Machine 


in the homes of many music 
lovers, who have previously 
scorned the talking machine 
on account of its mechanical 
imperfections. 


Send for New Catalogue. 


The “Victor” and ‘‘Monarch” Gold Label Records are acknowl- 
edged by all to be the best talking machine records made. 


Manufactured by FT DRIDGE R. JOHNSON, 


19 South 12th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE TALKING MACHINE Co., 107 Madison Street, Chicago. 

EASTERN TALKING MACHINE CO., 177 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
WESTERN ELEcTRIC Co., 933 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

P. E. Conroy, 1115 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

MAGUIRE & Baucus, 44 Pine Street, New York. 

THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER Co., Cincinnati, O. 

H. R. EISENBRANDT’S SONS, Baltimore, Md. 

NATIONAL AUTOMATIC FIRE ALARM Co., New Orleans, La. 
GRINNELL Bros., Detroit, Mich. 

J. F. SCHMELZER & Sons Arms Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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“YES, SIR! 


It’s the best value for $3.00 I ever got, this 


GOODFORM CLOSET SET 


See how new and fresh are the | 
Then, how little space they take; : 
Yes, made for women’s clothes, too. 


I wonder how I ever did without it. 
clothes; look as if just pressed. 
how easily I find what I want. 


“For $3.00 you get 6 Goodform trousers shapers, 12 coat forms, 2 bars for the shelf 
and a loop for the door, Ladies’, (same price) 12 each skirt and coat forms, 2 each 


bars and loops, Express paid. Half of each for $3.25. 


“The trousers shaper is @ new creation, simply elegant, 35c. 
express paid. Get them from 


Chicago Form Co., Dept 82, 124 La Salle St., Chicago. 
“They send a booklet free.”” Sold at equitable prices of exp. paid, by the following: 


6 and a loop, $2.00, 


Burlington, Ia., Salter & Lofquist. Indianapolis, Ind., Paul H. Krauss. Philadelphia, John Wanamaker. 
Butte, Mont., Hennessy Merc. Co. ny City, Wood & Menagh. Rutland, Vt., L. G. Kingsley. 
Chattanooga, Tenn.,Glenn & Shaw. Kansas City, Mo., Dogget D. G. Co. Saginaw, Wm. Barie D. G. Co. 
Davidson Clothing Co. Nelson & Wright. Salem, Mass., Fowler & Doland. 
Chicago, I1l., Marshall Field & Co. Lawrence, Kan., Wm. Bromelsick, Scranton, Pa., Foote & Fuller. 
Mandel Brothers. Lincoln, Neb., Herpolsheimer & Co, San Francisco, Palace Haw. Co. 
Madison, Wis., Sumner & Morris. Savannah, Lindsay & Morgan. 
Seattle, Thedinga Hdw. Co. 


Washington, D. C., E. H. Morsell. 
Albany, W. M. Whitney & Co. 
Allentown, Pa., Hess Bros. 
Appleton, Wis., Schlafer Hdw. Co. 
Atlanta, Ga., Geo, Muse Clo. Co. 
Auburn, N. Y., 


Foster, Ross & Baucus. Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. 


Augusta, Ga., J. Miller Walker. 
Austin, Teagarden & Shumate. 
Baltimore, Md., J. S. Hymes. 

I. Hamburger & Sons. 
Binghamton, N. Y., 

Babcock Hardware Co. 

Birmingham, Ala., J. Blach & Sons. 
Boise, Id., A. B. Koliny. 
Boston, Mass., R. H. White & Co. 
Bridgeport, Ct., Towe & Kohlmaier. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., F. Loeser & Co. 

Abraham & Straus. 

Buffalo, N. Y., 
The Wm. Hengerer Co. 
Adam, Meldrum & Anderson Co 


Cincinnati, O., Mabley & Carew Co. Milwaukee, Gimble Bros. 
Minneapolis, Wm. Donaldson Co, 
Montgomery, Ala., I. Levystein. 
Montreal Can., R. & W. Kerr. 
Newark, N. J., Hahne & Co. 

L. S. Plaut & Co. 
New York, John Wanamaker 

H. O'Neill & Co. 

R. H. Macey & Co. 

Siegel, Cooper & Co. 
New Orleans, La., H. H. Holmes. 


Pickering Hdw. Co. 
Cleveland, O., The May Co. 
Columbus, Schoedinger, Fearn & Co, 
Denver, Colo., Daniels & Fisher. 
Geo. Mayer Hdw. Co. 
Detroit, H. C. Webber Hdw. Co. 
Hunter & Hunter. 
Duluth, Minn., Kelley Hdw. Co. 
Erie, Pa., Chas. A, Marks & Co. 
Fitchburg, Mass., Damon & Gould, 
Grand Rapids, Gardiner & Baxter. 
Hartford, Brown, Thompson & Co. 
Honolulu, Hackfeld & Co., Ltd. 
Imlay City, Mich., Marshall Clo. Co, 


Springfield, Ill., C.D.Roberts & Co, 
Springfield, Mass., 

Meekins, Packard & Wheat. 
St. Joseph, Curtin & Clark Hdw. Co, 
St. Louis, Wm. Barr D. G.Co. 

Werner Bros. 

D. L. Parrish. 

F. W. Humphrey Clo. Co. 

St. Paul, Schuneman & Evans. 
Tacoma, Washington Hdw. Co. 
Terre Haute, Ind., Root’s. 


Omaha, Neb., Hayden Bros. 

Pittsburg, Pa., W. D. Phelan. 
Aufhammer & Evans. 

Providence, R. I., Boston Store. 


Toledo, La Salle & Koch Co, 
Toronto, Can., Jos. J. Follett. 








Our Fall and Winter 


Catalogue 
FOR CHILDREN’S 


OUTFITTING will 
i F beissued about Sept. 


7 HT 10th and willcontain 

} much new and in- 
FRONT, 
’ 8 


teresting matter, in- 
LONG HIP. 


cluding descriptions 
rt Ie @ Ie ae 


of over 
346° 350°35I: 


2,000 Articles, 
more than one-half of them illustrated, and 
LV NOV EY No 
LW AE 


many of them novelties not to be found else- 
are Le 


in the world to do shopping for the children. 

Our Mail Order Department is large and 
well organized, and correspondence receives 
prompt attention. Your wants can be filled 
as well as if purchases.were made in store. 


We have No Agents. 
OUR GOODS SOLD ONLY AT THIS ONE STORE. 


Address Dept. 4, 60-62 W. 23d St., N.Y. 


where. Every mother should send~for a 
copy, which may be ordered through our. : 
improved Mail Department. Easiest way 

TALt  apaeeti - 
A : RETAILERS 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 





GREAT EVENTS: HUMOR AND SATIRE. 


By THE WORLD'S Most FAMOUS CARTOONISTS 


RUSSIA AND THE POWERS; OR, THE CAUSE OF THE WITHDRAWAL FROM CHINA 
From Wahre Jacob, of Stuttgart. 





GREAT EVENTS: HUMOR AND SATIRE. 


CIVILIZATION, 
ON A LEDGE OF THE POLITICAL HEIGHTS HANNA FINDS THE From Affenspiegel, of Munich. 
OLD STORK AND HIS FLEDGLING. 
From the New York Journal. 


THE HALL OF MIRRORS. 
Uncle Sam as others see him. 
From Judge, of New York. 





GREAT EVENTS: HUMOR AND SATIRE. 


| 
, 
| 


In primitive times pleasure-loving kings Later this became the standard of true Soon this honorable and humane spor 
devoted themselves to playing the flute sport. found vogue. 
and watching the flocks. 


ea} 


Next England invented this elevating Then men proved their superiority over Horsemanship, too, is 
pastime. the animals in this pleasurable way. lightful. 


~~ 


ie: £ sa Oe tek. * So 
we Rae Se SR See eee ee ae i ea 
Happy pleasure-seekers next devoted The automobile is now the correct sport. Cruising about in the 
themselves to the bicycle, sport of the future. 


MAN'S IDEAS OF SPORT. 
From Blanio y Negro, of Madrid. 
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TheSwoboda System 


Restores to Health, Strengthens the Heart 


I am teaching intelligent men, brain workers, the 
ideal principles of attaining and preserving per- 
fect health. It is not a problematical theory, but 
a system of physiological exercise, based 
upon absolutely correct scientific facts. 


And if you will follow my instructions 

for a few weeks I Will promise you such 

a superb muscular development and 

such a degree of vigorous health as to 

forever convince you that intelligent 

direction of muscular effort is just as essential to success 

in life as intelligent mental effort. No pupil of mine will 

need to digest his food with pepsin nor assist nature with a 

dose of physic. I will give you an appetite and a strong 

stomach to take care of it; a digestive system that will 

fill your veins with rich blood; a strong heart that will 

regulate circulation and improve assimilation; a pair of 

lungs that will purify your blood; a liver that will work 

as‘nature designed it should; a set of nerves that will 
keep you up to the standard of physical and mental 
energy. I will increase your nervous force and 
capacity for mental labor, making your daily work a pleasure. You will 
sleep as a man ought to sleep. You will start the day as a mental worker 
must who would get the best of which his brain is capable. I can promise 
you all of this because it is common-sense, rational and just as logical as 


that study improves the intellect. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 
Originatcr and Sole Instructor. 





HUGH R. LOUDON, 


CENTURY BLDG., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 31, 1900. 
Mr. Alois P. Swoboda, Chicago, Lil. 

Dear Sir:—Ilt is a pleasure to testify to the meritsand the 
benefits to be derived from your system of physiological 
exercise. First, and of most importance, it has cured me 
completely of dyspepsia and constipation, both chronic and 
standing, and in the treatment of which I 
had expended large sums without obtaining relief. 

The effect of your system was immediate and 
almost beyond ~* belief. My appetite increased 
enormously, and there was no difficulty in digest- 

ing and assimilating the food consumed. To-day 
my health is perfect. I have always appreciated 
the benefits to be derived from proper exercise, 


My system is taught by mail only 
and with perfect success, requires no 
apparatus whatever, and but a few 
minutes’ time in your own room just 
before retiring. OL tone 


By this condensed system more exercise 
and benefit can be obtained in ten minutes 
than by any other in two hours, and it is the 


only one which does not overtax the heart. 
It'is the only natural, easy and speedy 
method for obtaining perfect health, phys- 
ical development and elasticity of mind 
and body. Pupils are both sexes, ranging 
in age from fifteen to eighty-six, and all 
recommend the system. Since no two 
people are in the same physical con- 
dition, individual instructions are 

given in each case. 


Write at once, mention- 
ing this magazine, for full 
information and convincing 
endorsements from many of 
America’s leading citizens. 


and in pursuit of health, tried rowing and gym- 
nusium work for several years, also various patent 
exercisers, but never received anything like the 
benefit or development that has resulted from 
three months’ application to your system. In this 
short time I have increased my chest expansion 
four inches and ail my muscles in proportion. In 
two months! was able to tear a full pack of playing 
ecards into halves, and the halves into quarters 
showing abilityto apply my strength, whichisa 
quality to be desired and one that cannot be 
measured with a tape. It is no exag- 
geration to say that my capacity for 
both physical and mental exertion 
is increasing daily, and the feeling 
resulting from a state of perfect 
health aids me in business and is 
something money could not replace. 
To anyone feeling the need of regu- 
lar exercise, easily taken, I cannot 
commend your system too highly. 
Wishing you deserved success, Iam, 

Yours very sincerely 


H. R. LOUDON, 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 402 Western Book Bidg., CHICAGO 


When you write, please mention ‘*‘ The Cosmopolitan.”’ 





GREAT EVENTS: HUMOR AND SATIRE. 


Wan a nase 
WAR OFFIC E | waveseet ‘exqyunt TO AN 
FT : EMD BY THIS DATE 7 


JOHN BULL ERASES ANOTHER DATE FOR THE 
CLOSE OF THE WAR. 
From the Cleveland Leader. 


mH p : d ; 
*}™ Roberts and Kitchener celebrating another ‘‘ victory’ 


over the South African republics 
From Kikertki, of Vienna. 


JOHN BULLE: “It is propcesed to spend q million and 
a half dollars on an Indian memorial to Queen Vic- 
toria and you would rather eat—you monster !"’ 

From le Rive, of Paris. 
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THE WORLD'S TICKER. 
From the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





GREAT EVENTS: HUMOR AND SATIRE. 


ENGLAND'S NEW COAT OF ARMS. 


DENMARK: “Shall I sell the West Indies to Uncle Sam?"’ From le Figaro, of Paris. 
JouN But: “Certainly uot. Wait till I can find time and 
I'll take em away from you by force.” 
i‘vom the Minneapolis Tribune. 


CARNEGIE'S SCOTCH FOLLOWING IN EUROPE. 
From the Cieveland Plain Dealer. 


MAN PROPOSES, LAWYER DISPOSES, 
From the New York World. 
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WITH PACKER’S TAR SOAP. 


Young Americans who do not wish to lose their hair 
before they are forty, must begin to look after their scalps 
before they are twenty.—New York Medical Record. 

Systematic shampooing with Packer’s Tar Soap means 
healthy hair and scalp—and you cannot begin too early. 


Send for our leaflet on systematic shampooing. 
The Packer Manufacturing Co., (Suite 87 E), 8) Fulton St., New York. 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan."’ 





THE. COSMOPOLITAN. 
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Soft, Silky Hair is a matter of choice. Any woman 
can have it, if she takes the trouble. Most ‘people have a 





goodly supply of hair, but in many instances it is dry, brittle 
lustreless, and never looks well, no matter how carefully and 
becomingly dressed. 


i 
Infrequent and Improper 
Shampooing are Responsible 


Everyone’s head should be shampooed once a week with 


some non-injurious and health-giving wash. 


Seven 


Sutherland 
Sisters’ Cleaner 


Cleans the scalp and positively cures dandruff. It is today 
the best, has for decades been the best, and will continue to 
be at the head of all meritorious hair and scalp preparations. 
Millions of packages have been used with pronounced success. 
Letters of highest ; praise from four generations. 


Over 28,000 Dealers Sell It. 


Scalp 


LOST 40 lbs. 


OF FAT. 


Are you too stout ? 


If so, why not reduce your 
weight and be comfortable? 
Obesity is a disease and predis- 
poses to Heart Trouble, Paraly- 
sis, Liver disease, Rheumatism, 
Apoplexy, etc., and is not only 
dangerous but extremely an- 
noying to people of refined 
taste. We do not care how many 
reduction remedies you may 
have taken without success, we 
have a simple treatment that 
will reduce weight as thousands 
can testify. The following are 
a few of the thousands who have 
been reduced in weight and 
greatly improved in healt) 

its use. 





Reduced 
Mr. W. A. Pollock, 5 - 
Hartington, Neb., SOlbs. 
Mrs. M. M. Cummins, . 
Ottawa, IL. . 78“ 
Miss M. Hoisington, 
MRS. HELEN WEBER, of Marietta, O., _ Lake View, Mich., 50 
says: “Jt reduced my weight go lbs. with- Miss M. Noble Ss. pa 
out stckuess or any tuconventence what- Racine, Wis., . 54" 
ever.” Mr. E. Meyer, 
Bethany, Iil., . 


We are sending away barrels and 


Barrels of Sample BoxesFree 


just to prove how effective, pleasant 
and safe this remedy is to reduce 
weight. If you want one, send us 
your name and 4 cents to pay for 
postage, IT CosTs YOU NOTHING ‘ro 
Try ir. Each box is sent in a plain 
sealed package with no advertising 
on it to indicate what it contains. 
Cc ooneypeemanes strictly confidential. 
Large box, $1.00, postpaid. 


HALL CHEMICAL CO., Dept. V, St. Louis, Mo. 








STPTHO6 





FOR THE FAMILY. 


A toilet article, necessary in every home. Physicians 
use and advise it. It consists of two nickel cylinders of 
quart capacity, with pumps between to compress air in 
one cylinder, and create vacuum suction in the other. 
Open a valve and compressed air forces the liquid from 
reservoir, whilst the vacuum withdraws it to the other 
cylinder. The SIPHO has many useful purposes; no 
home will be without one when its efficacy and simplicity 
are known. Everyone is requested to send for bogklet 


fully explaining its uses, mailed free on request. 
804 Michigan Street, 


SIPHO MFG. CO0., RACINE, WISsS., or 


2020 C American Tract Building, NEW YORK CITY. 
BEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEPPEEE EEE EEPEEE 
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To FAT PEOPLE 


I know you want to reduce your weight, but probably you 
think it impossible or are afraid the remedy is worse than the 
disease. Now, let me tell you that not only can the obesity be 
reduced in a short time, but your face, form and complexion 
will be improved, and in health you will be wonderfully bene- 
fited. I am a regular practicing physician, having mede a 
specialty of thissubject. Here is what I willdo for you. First, 
I send you a blank to fill out ; when it comes, I forward a five 
weeks’treatment. You make no radical change in your food, 
but eatas much or as often as you please. No bandages or tight 
lacing. No harmful drugs nor sickening pills. The treatment 
can be taken privately. You will lose from 3to 5 pounds weekly, 
according to age and condition of body. Attheend of five weeks 


Address, 


When you write, please mention ,“* The Cosmopolitan.” 


mj LET US START YOU! 
$20 to $40 Weekly and expenses, 
Men and Women—at home or 
| traveling. Our agents and salesmen 
made over $600,000.00 last 
year supplying enormous de- 
mand for our famous Quaker 
2 Bath Cabinet and appoint- 
ing agents. Wonderful seller. 
No Scheme or Fake Methods. 


WRITE today for FREE 
















EW PROPOST ION, PLAN TC., 
MORPHINE LIQUOR "Ah 
in 10 to 20 days. 30,000 cases 

STEPHENS CO., DEPT. P.2, LEBANON, OHIO. os 

head noises permanently 
eured. Convincing proof and 
illustrated book FREE. 


World Mfg. Co., 6 World B’ld incinnati, O. 
cured. Established 1875, NO PAY 

R. J. L. 

D EARNS ‘ : | 
22 Huntington Ave., Boston, 


0 3 I U a 
: TILL CURED. Address 
DR. POWELL, 


Mass. 








you are toreport to meand I willsend further treatment if nec- 
essary. When you have reduced your flesh tothe desired weight, 
youcanretainit. You will not become stout again. Your face 
and figure will be well shaped, your skin will be clear and hand- 
some, you will feel roto 20 years younger. Ailment of the heart 
and other vit al organs will be cured. Double chin, heavy abdo- 
men, flabby cheeks and other disagreeable evidenc es of obesity 
are remedied speedily. All patients receive my personal atten- | 
tion, whether being aden by mail or in person ; all correspon- 
dence is strictly confidential. Treatment for either sex. Plain 
sealed envelopes and packages sent. Distance makes no differ- 
ence. SATISFACTION GUARAN ‘TEED. Send for my new pamphlet; | 


it wili convince you. Write to-day and mention Cosmopolitan. 


HENRY CG. BRADFORD, M.D., 24 East 23d Street, New York. 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


THE CURE OF 


HE cure of Varicocele, Rupture and asso- 
ciated Pelvic Maladies has engaged my 
special attention for years, because I have 

understood more fully than do most physicians 
the disastrous possibilities of these diseases. 

Varicocele is in itself a symptom of grave 
nervous disorders and may foreshadow paralysis, 
because it is occasioned by the paralysis of deli- 
cate nerve filaments controlling the pelvic circu 
lation. 

The condition frequently exists for years 
without the presence of paralytic symptoms-in 
more distressing form, but the possibility of a 
more or less pronounced attack is always present. 

In the sluggish circulation of the paralyzed 
veins of Varicocele minute blood clots form and 
are subsequently carried into the general circu- 
lation. 

The absorption and accumulation of this 
morbid material in nerve matter causes inflaim- 
mation of the nerves, and ultimately interferes 
with the transmission of nerve force. 

Searcely a case in the hundreds of paralytics 
I have examined was free from Varicocele. 

Although it is possible, by administering cer- 
tain forms of treatment, to dissipate and eradi- 
cate the accumulation of morbid material in 
nerve matter so as to restore nerve impulse, it 
is useless to proceed with such treatment until 
the varicose condition has been removed. 

The wisdom of having Varicocele cured in 


PELVIC 


When you write, please mention ‘*The Cosmopolitan.” 6 


AND 





D. D. RicHaroson, M. D., 
OF CHICAGO. 


NERVOUS DISEASES. 


its earlier stages is apparent to all who under- 
stand the intimate relation existing between 
Varicocele and Nervo-Vital disorders. 

I cure Varicocele in any stage by my special 
method, employing modified natural forces in- 
stead of the knife. 

If you desire to take the direct road to perfect 
health, and have no time to spend in making 
experiments, come to Chicago and talk the 
matter over with me; interview cured patients 
to whom I will gladly refer you, and then act 
upon your own good judgment. 

I formerly cured the disease by the old-time, 
wide-open surgical operation, but my special 


‘system of cure is as far superior to that method 


as the modern incandescent 
primitive tallow candle. 

By delicate modifications of my main system 
I cure Rupture with equal success. 

New Book Just Published. 

I haverecently published a very complete book 
on Varicocele and Associated Pelvic Diseases, 
which should be in the hands of every man who 
is afflicted with these maladies. The book is 
not forsale, but is given to those who describe 
their case fully, mention THE COSMOPOLITAN, 
and enclose ten cents for postage. 

Delmer D. Richardson, M. D. 
123 Michigan Ave., Cor. Madison St., 
Chicago. 
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Baby’s Skin 


the purest soap is used. But cleansing 
without harming is not enough. Baby 
rashes and chafings require a soap which 


soothes and heals. 


o Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap 


medicated and disinfectant, gets at the 
cause of the distress, removes it, and keeps 
the skin in a healthy condition. Used 
everywhere by men, women and children 
for allaying all irritations of the skin and 
for all purposes of the toilet, bath and 
nursery. Woodbury’s Facial Cream gives 
quick relief from sunburn, bruises, sting 
of insects, etc. 
Sold by dealers. 25 cents, each 


Special Our booklet, telling how to improve 
one’s looks, will be sent free, or together 
Offer. with trial size package of soap and cream 
for 5cents (stamps or coin) to puy postage 


Address Dept. C. 
THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., 
Sole Agents, Cincinnati, O. 


Constipation 
ne eae 


Appendicitis Prevented 


by Dr. Berry’s 
Rational Treatment. 


No Drugs, 
No Medicines, 
No Apparatus; 


a treatment without the use of Laxatives, Aperient 
Waters. Injections, ony ap x ~e Drugs or Medi- 
cines. Your case may be of long standing, but my 
treatment, which is inexpensive, will cure you 
permanently without fail. 


Thousands Testify to Complete and Permanent CURES. 


Brain Workers, people of Sedentary Occupa- 
tions, Ladies who live mostly indoors, Traveling 
Men and to all who suffer from Constipation, 


STOP USING DRUGS Wiv,.crcam 
Appendicitis, Piles, Inflammation of the Bowels, 


Typhoid Fever, Kidney Troubles aud a score of 
other ills result from CONSTIPATION. 


A request from you will bring free by mail full informa- 
tion and positive proof that Constipation and all attending 
ills can be cured speedily, absolutely permanently, by this 
exclusive, inexpensive system which I have perfected after 
17 years of study and practice. 


DR. M. H. BERRY, 
324-326 Cood Block, Des Moines, fa. 


ENNEN’ 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


A Positive Relief for 
PRICKLY HEAT, 
CHAFING, and 

¥ SUNBURN, and all 
afflictionsof theskin, “A little 
higher in price, per haps. than 
worthless substitutes, but a reason for 
tt.’’ Remover all odor of perspiration. Del ul 
after Shaving. So'd everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25¢ 

Get Mennen’s, the original, Sample free. GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, } 





Woman 
Should own 


picaumnan 
Health 
Guide. 


By Alice B. Stockham, M. D. 
—NEARLY HALF A MILLION SOLD. 
Teaches possible painless pregnancy and parturition, giving 
full plain directions. ‘Treats of diseases of women and 
children; contains the first practical teachings on Change 
of Life. 


Lizzle N. Armatrong writes: ‘‘If I knew I were to be the mother of 
innumerable children it would have no terrors for me, so great is my con- 
fiden: e in the science of Tekolegy.” 

Dr. ©. B. Willla: **Tokology is doing more for women than all other 
books put together.” 

CIRCULARS OF HEALTH BOOKS Cloth, pre paid, $2.25. 
AND SEXUAL SCIENCE FREE. Leath er, $2.75. 


STOCKHAM PUBLISHING CO., 56 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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| 10 SKIN 50 DELICATE AS A BABYS WO SOAP 50 DERFECT | FOR A DELICATE SKIN. 


Ee ania etal Se oe ek cil 


The Secret ofa ; Meakiw ead Beautiful SKin. 
A perfect complexion is assured to all who use No. 4711 WHITE ROSE GLYCERINE SOAP. 
Its transparency is a sign of its purity, and its perfume is unequalled. 
Manuracturep sy FERD. MULHENS, COLOGNE °/R GERMANY. 
Sole U. S. Agents, MULHENS & KROPFF, New York. 
Send 15c. in stamps for a full size sample cake. 








PROF. I. HUBERT’S 


MALVINA 
CREAM 


‘‘The one Reliable Beautifier”’ 

Positively cures Freckles,Sun- 

burn, Pimples, Ring-worm 

and all imperfections of the 

skin, and prevents wrinkles, 

Does not merely cover up but 

evadicates them. Malvina 

Lotion and Iehthyol Soap 

should be used in connection 

y vith Malvina Cream, Atalidrug- 

gists, or sent on receipt of price. 

Cream, 50., postpaid ; Lotion, 5U., ex- 

press collect ; Soap, 25c. postpaid. 

Send for testimonials. 

PROF, I. HUBERT, Toledo, Ohio. 
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™= Derfect | (a DENTS 
Curves | MU drreite Gum 


which give to women a beautiful 


figure, are produced quickly by ; 
Vestro. It fills out all hollow | H CHE INSTANTLY 
and flat places, adds grace and s 
beauty tothe neck. softens and clears NOT A CH EWI NG GUM 
the skin, adds charm “hae on 7 | D ° 
to the plainest women eautifu Me ‘ ‘ 
Women everywhere Owe their “aaa substitutes. Insist upon 
superb figures, perfect health and Sve . 
at hless pet to Vestro. | 3 re id » the original and only reliable. 
j Absolutely unfailing. Full infor- | ‘ z 
: mation, new “Beauty Book,” ta ruggists, 15 cents, or sent by mail 
testimonials, ete, sealed in plain ‘ ‘ 
; package for 2-cent stamp. Address | e on receipt of price. 


AURUM CO., 


Dept. K.A.. 55State St., Chieago- 
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Bright’s Disease 
and Diabetes 


ARE BEING CURED 


by the Tompkins-Corbin Treatment. Weare 
aware of the prejudice against advertised 
remedies in dangerous diseases, but as we do 
not claim what we cannot do, we covet inves- 
tigation. In fact, this is all we ask. 

If you do not care to take the treatment 
after you have learned what it has done in 
other “‘incurable’’ cases, we have nothing 
more to Say. 

A man in Cleveland who heard of our cures wrote to 


thirty-two of our patients and interviewed six others. 
His brother-in-law is now taking our treatment. 


If you will send us your name and 
NOTE address, we will send you instruc- 
tions and make necessary analysis, ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE OF CHARGE. 


We will gladly send you our booklet on request. We 
never publish names or letters without consent. By its 
nature, our work is always considered confidentlal. 


TOMPKINS-CORBIN CO., 1302 Broadway, N. Y. 


Purity Books 


THE SELF 
AND SEX 
SERIES 


are unqualifiedly 
endorsed by Rev. 
Chas. M. Sheldon; 
Dr. Joseph Cook, 
F. E. Clark, Rev 
F. B. Meyer, Dr. 
Theo. L. Cuyler, 
Edward Bok, Com. 
John W. Philip, 
Frances E. Willard, 
Henry Som- 
minent 


Lady 
erset,e 
physicians and 
hundreds of others 


D.D. 


SYLVANUS STALL, D.D. 


TO MEN-—Py SYLVANUS STALL, 
What a Young Boy Ought to Know. 
What a Young Man Ought to Know. 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know. 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know. 


TO WOMEN-— By Mrs. MARY WOOD-ALLEN, M.D. 


What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know. 
$1.000 prize book by Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M. D. 


What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 
Price $1.00 per copy, post free. For sale everywhere. Send for circulars 
and tables of contents. Canvassers wanted. 


VIR PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1671 Real Estate Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


He 
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= Spinal Deformities 


Eighty-five per 
cent. cheaper 
Mthan the old 
methods. 100 
s | per cent. better. 
Weighs ounces 
where others 
weigh pounds. 
For Men, Wo- 
men and Child- 
ren; too 
young, 
old to be cured 
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We offer the only Scientific Appliance ever invented for the re- 

lief and cure of this unsightly condition; cured Mr. P. B. Shel- 

don,the inventor, of curvature of the spine of 30 years’ standing. 
Throw away the cumbersome and expensive 
plaster-of-paris and sole-leather jackets. 

Our Appliance is light in weight, durable, and conforms to 
the body as not to evidence that a support is worn. It is con- 
structed on strictly scientific anatomical principles, and is 
truly a godsend to all sufferers from spinal troubles, male or 
female.‘ We also make Scientific Appliances for protruding 
abdomen, weak back, stooping shouiders. Send for free book- 
let and letters from physicians, pbysical instructors and those 
who know from experience of our wonderful appliances. Free 
trial can be arranged. Price, 84 to $25. 

STEAMBURG, N. Y., February 9, 1901. 

After having worn the plaster-of-paris jackets, I can truthfully say your 
appliance is far more comfortable to wear. It corrects curvature quite 
as well and fits the body so perfectly that no one would suspect I was 
You have my life-long gratitude and well wishes. 

IDA BLOOD. 

Uf The plaster-of-paris jacket above mentioned weighed 8-\4 lbs 
The Philo Burt Appliance put on in its place weighed 17 ounces—<¢ 
difference of tig ounces. Agents Wanted. Liberal Commissions. 


THE PHILO BURT — ao 


wearing one. 
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MYSELF CURED 


I will gladly inform anyone addicted to 


COCAINE, MORPHINE 
OPIUM or LAUDANUM 


of a never- failing harmless Home Cure, 


MRS. M.C. BALDWIN, 
P. O. Box 1212, Chicago, Illinois, 


“Cancer and Tumor cured by ab- 
sorption. No Knife or Plaster. 
Home Treatment. A book and 
letter of advice free. 

z. M. CLARKE, M.D. 
Besse Place, Springfield, “Mass. 


Al GRAND INVENTION | tasr°vican. 


for taking Turkish, Hot Air and Vapor Baths 
at home, 3c each. Opens the millions of 
pores, draws out the poisons which cause 
disease, Millions enjoy Our New Style 
“Quaker” Bath Cabinet weekly. Beau- 
= =~ tifies complexion. Prevents disease. 
Cures Colds, Fevers, Rheumatism. 
Grippe, Female Ills, all Blood, Skin, 
Kidney, Nerve diseases. Guaran- 
teed. t made. 30 days’ trial. 
Price complete, $5.00. Face Steam- 
; ing Attch $1.00 extra. Order today. 
$2.00 BOOK TO PATRONS FREE. Write us, 
AGENTS WANTED—$100.00 MONTHLY AND EXPENSES. 
World Mfg. Co., 15 World B'ld’g, Cincinnati, 0. 


Mothers! Mothers!! Mothers!!! 
MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over Sixty Years by Millions of Mothers 
for their Children While Teething, with Perfect 
Success. It Soothes the Child, Softens the Gums, 
Allays all Pain, Cures Wind Colic, and is the best remedy 
for Diarrha@a,. Sold by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for ** Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” and take 
no other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.”’ 
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4 
re- 
el- Proved by wide long public test to avert or 
ng. promptly cure all pain, seasonable and 


common ailments— 

Headache, Neuralgia, Colds, Fatigue, 
**Grip,’’ Indigestion, Heat Prostration, 
Woman’s Suffering, Hay Fever, 
Asthma, Sea Sickness, Etc. 

Feeds nerves and brain, regulates stomach and 
liver, acts instantly without drug effect. 
Used and endorsed by hosts of prominent indi- 
viduals and physicians wherever introduced 
and tested. 











Pn ay I trial pack h full inf f} ful 
stamp we Wi ad to mail! trial package with full information of human usefulness an 
" - ' ae ORANGEINE CHEMICAL CO., CHICAGO, 


is sold by Druggists where it has been introduced, in 10, 25and We gre pone bp ie —" cent 
prominent endorsement. 





| 

vi O R F H i N E, ABUNION J CURED | 
Opium, Laudanum and kindred habits cured at home by 
a treatment wholly new in method, action and results. No 





pain, suffering or prostration. You continue your regular ANTI- BUNION PLASTERS CURE BUNIONS. 

work every day. No dreaded last stage, or substitution, but Nothing else will 1c. we mail a sample plaster and a handsome 16p. 

a thorough lasting cure. Free trial treatment and sealed illustrated bo okiet « on "How to Have E asy, Healthy, Shapely Feet." It 

booklet sent on request. Write to-day to | treats of the bygienc of the teet, the cure of bunions, the prevention and re- 
moval of corns, ingrowing toe nails,etc. Address 


DR. K. F. PURDY, Suite 4, Binz Bidg., Houston, Tex. ' FOOT REMEDY C0., 61 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Tl. 


BLINDNESS EYESIGHT 
PREVENTED RESTORED 


6 59 Gures Cataracts, Pterygiums, Granulated lids, Myopia, or Impaired Vision 

ACTINA from any om, No cuttin or drugging. Norisk. e My ctina’’ isa = Pate Electric 
Pocket Battery. Ready for use at all times, and will cure an entire aoe Success is assured. Highest 
references poy Write for our = sage => Treatise on the —. e ae iy hr ee re > full explanation of 
















—  Actina’” andthe rea CLE which it is based—a@ 

F _ EW YOR YORK x LONDON ELECT oTRIG. TRIG ASSOCIATION, vet. t eT. 8. "928 WALNUT "st. KANSAS CITY, MO. 

8 =e|PAINLESS AND PERMANENT 
f 

° Home Cure 
A Trial Treatment Free 
i Sent to anyone addicted to the useof Morphine, Opium, Laudanum, Cocaine or 
" other drug habit. Contains Vital Principle heretofore unknown and lacking in 
° allothers. We restore the nervous and physical systems and thus remove the cause. Confi- 
: dential correspondence invited from all, especially physicians having refractory cases. 
st. PAUL ASSOCIATION, 464 Van Buren St., CHICAGO, I1I.. 









PAINLESS = PERMANENT 


We will send a Pro addicted to OPIUM, 
MORPHINE, LAUDANUM, or other drug 
habit, a Trial "Treatment, Free of Charge, 
of the most remarkable remedy ever discovered. 
Contains Great Vital Principle heretofore 
unknown. Refractory Cases solicited. Con- 
fidential correspondence invited from all, espe- 

cially Physicians. ST. a SOCIETY, 1181 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





EASY HOME CURE 5 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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$50.00 
to California 
and Return 


First class round trip 
tickets on sale Sept. 23 to 
27. Variable routes, favor- 
able time limits. Grandest 
scenery, passing through 
the Rocky and Sierra Neva- 
da mountains, shortest time 
on the road. 

The luxurious every-day 
train, “The Overland Lim- 
ited,” leaves Chicago 6:30 
p. m., arrives San Francisco, 
afternoon third day; Los 
Angeles, early next morn- 
ing. Two other fast trains 
daily. The best of every- 





















a Absorb 
Oxygen 


and 


Live... 


OXYDONOR builds up the system by natural 

means, It causes the absorption of oxygen 
through the pores of the skin and membranes, 
thus strengthening the entire system and making 
it naturally healthy. Oxydonor introduces the 
= energy which supports the highest physical 
elfort, 

We appeal to those who have chronic sickness, 
to all who are pronounced incurable, and who are 
discouraged with drugs and threatened with opera- 
tions, he record of cures made by Oxydonor 
is doubly wonderful when you consider that 
many of them were made after the cases had been 
given up to die by the best physicians in this 
country and Europe. It will cause the cure of 
any disease at any reasonable stage, and is inval- 
uable in all summer complaints, 


HAY FEVER, 
ASTHMA, 


Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Catarrh, La 
Grippe, Pneumonia, Constipation, Indigestion, 
Dyspepsia, Bright’s Disease, all Nervous Troubles, 
Typhoid and all Fevers, and all Diseases of Chil- 
dren, 

Our claims are reinforced by letters from all 
parts of the world. 

Our 56-page book, containing prices and many 
grateful reports, will be mailed free, 


OXYDONOR 


is endorsed by 


Mr. W. W. Manning, Marquette, Mich.; Mr. Geo. 
Huntington, of Huntington & Clark, Detroit, Mich. ; Mr. 
Geo. P. Goodale, Vice-Pres’t Detroit Free Press Co., De- 
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OXYDONOR APPLIED. 












































































































troit, Mich. : Mr. Franklin Hubbard, Mer. Toledo Board ° 

of Education, Toledo, Ohio; Mr. Washington Midler, thing. Send two-cent stamp 
Gen’! Agt. Pullman Palace Car Co., Chicago, Ill. ; Mr. A. ° ° 

F. Horst, T'acoma, Wash.; Rev. Henry A. Newell, Pas- to W.B. Kniskern, Chicago, 


torBethany Presbyterian Church, Los Angeles, Cal, ; Hon. 
Lafe Young, Des Moines, Iowa; Mr. Geo. F. Nixon, 
106 Wail Sireet, New York; Mrs. O. W. Ruggles, 
33 Rosslyn Place, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. James Leonard, 
162 Ash Street, Detroit, Mich.; Mrs. Elfonzo Youngs, 
Washington, D. C., and many others. 


Ask your druggist for OX YDONOR, 


or send direct to us. 


DR. H. SANCHE & CO. 
61 Fifth St., Detroit, Mich. 
261 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
57 State St., Chicago, Iil. 
CANADA: 
2268 St. Catherine St., Montreal, Quebec. 


for illustrated booklet. All 
agents sell tickets via 


Chicago and North-Western 
Union Pacific 
Southern Pacific Railways 


PRINCIPAL AGENCIES 

461 Broadway, - New_York , 435 VineSt., - Cinginnati 
601 Chestnut St., - Phila. | 507 Smithfield St., Pittsbur, 
868 Washington St., Boston | 234Superior St., Clevelan 
301 Main St., - Buffalo | 17 Campus Martius, Detroit 
22 Clark St., - - Chicago | 2 King St., E., Toronto, Ont. 



































Beware of Fraudulent Imitations. 
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Plays any kind of music—Classic, Sacred, Dance or °: 
Popular Songs, with all the touch and technique of a © 
‘ virtuoso. 


| Any One Can Play the Angelus. 
Musical Training Not Necessary. 
; Thousands of persons who never expected to enjoy the 
im pleasure of playing the piano are now enabled to play 
- any favorite selection from the world of music. 


_Send for our New Illustrated Booklet A, 
WILCOX @ WHITE Co., 


MANUFACTORERS, 


; MERIDEN, CONN. 164 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





ARNIVAL OF MELODY. 
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MUSIC BOX 


is an enviable possession and a 
delightful resource. Its clear, 
cheery music comes to a tired or 
depressed listener like sunshine 
after cloudy days. Jt has an 
inexhaustible repertoire — and 
every new air is added as soon as 
published. 

Recina Music Boxes are for 
sale at leading dealers every- 
where. Where they are not on 
sale any box will be shipped on 
approval to responsible parties. 


Prices, $10.00 to $400.00. 


Our artistic catalogue shows the various 
sizes, and gives prices and lists of new music. 
Sent Free. Address Dept. A, 


REGINA MUSIC BOX CoO. 


NN FOE re ~~ Regina Bidg., N.Y. 420 Market St., St. Louis 


When yuu write, please mention ‘t The Cosmopolitan.”’ 
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PIANOLA IN USE WITH UPRIGHT PIANO 


HE AMOUNT of practice neces- 
sarily required to become a finished, 
artistic pianist is discouraging. 

Before Paderewski could attain 
the high position which he occu- 
pies to-day in the musical world, 

and accomplish what now comes to him with 
ease, he was obliged to toil unceasingly day after 
day in practice. He is said to have spent six to 
eight hours out of every twenty-four at the piano. 
Even assured success is not sufficient incentive 
to tempt many to incur this drudgery. 

Practice gives digital dexterity alone. It 
makes capable and obedient machines of the 
fingers. The artistic and esthetic is a matter 
of taste or temperament. Lacking this tem- 
perament, it is impossible to become a great 
musician, a/though one may learn to play 
acceptably. 

With the soul full of music,a means of ex- 
pressing it ts still essential. 

The Pianola supplies this means at once. 
The player can give his whole attention to the 
development of the artistic, and thereby cz/¢i- 
vate a musical taste. 

The Pianola is a substitute for the human 
fingers. The brain remains unfettered and is 
still the controlling influence. 

To make the Pianola’s felt-covered fingers 
strike the right notes no practice is necessary,no 
compositionis too difficult, and the repertory is un 
limited. Octaves are sounded with ease,and the 


rapid trills with a quickness envied even by the 
musician with the best-trained fingersin the world. 
The Pianola saves labor and it saves time. 
This is its mission. 
It enables those who have not had the time 
to devote to musical training to play the piano. 
It increases the repertory of the most 


efficient. Even Paderewski’s repertory must 
of necessity be limited, and it is a significant 
fact that he has a Pianola both in his Paris and 
his Switzerland residences. 

The Pianola makes accessible the great 
masterpieces of the famous composers and 
enables every one to become familiar with the 
best music. It is therefore a developer of musi- 
cal taste unparalleled in the history of music. 

Paderewski says: “ Every one who wishes to hear 
absolutely faultless. free of any kind of nervousness, piano- 
playing should buy a Pianola. It is perfection 

Pianola, $250. 

Aeolians, $75 to $750. 

Aeolian Orchestrelles, $1,000 to $2,500. 

The popularity of the Pianola is pronounced It is not 
a matter of opinton. It ts a fact, and there must be a 
reason forit. The suggestion that ycu send for our liter- 
ature that you may better understand what the Pianola 
ts and what it will do, ts certainly in your own interest. 
Write for Special Pan-American catalogue W 


The Aeolian Company 


New York, 18 West Twenty-third Street 
Brooklyn, 500 Fulton St.; Cincinnati, 124 E. Fourth St.; 
Buffalo, H. Tracy Balcom, 694 Main St.; Chicago, Lyon 
& Healy, Wabash Ave. and Adams St.-: Boston, The M 
Steinert & Sons Co., 162 Boylston St.; Philadelphia, 

C. J. Heppe & Son, 1117 Chestnut St. 
(Fleming & Carnrick Press, New York) 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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To California 
Through Colorado 


T is hard to understand why anybody should be will- 

ing to take any other route in going to the Pacific 
Coast, particularly as we now offer a through Pullman 
Sleeping car, Chicago to San Francisco, so scheduled as 
to take in all of the magnificent Colorado mountain scenery 
by daylight. Then, too, it goes through The Jordan 
Valley and Salt Lake City in Utah, the Mormon country. 


F you wish to economize 
investigate our personally 
conducted excursions to 
California through Colorado. 
They are very inexpensive, 
attractive and comfortable. 
The Pullman Tourist Sleeping 
cars used are scrupulously 
clean, and carry the same char- 
acter of bedding as used in the 


palace cars, but the decorations 
and upholstery are not so elab- 
orate and the price is less 
than half. Two excursions 
every week from Chicago, one 
from St. Louis. Write for 
folder giving particulars. 
P.S, EVSTIS; 
Gen'l Passenger Agent, C.B.& Q.R.R. 
CHICAGO 


We publish two beautifully illustrated books. One on Colorado, 
another on California. They are interesting and instructive, 
Price, six centseach. Postage stamps will do. Write 
for them ¢oday addressing, P. S. Eustis, General 
Passenger Agent, C. B. & Q.R.R., 
Chicago, III. 





PAN-AMERICAN 
‘-EXPOSITION - 


SEPTEMBER IN 
THE ADIRONDACK 
MOUNTAINS. 


Those who have not spent a September 
in the Adirondacks have no idea how 
beautiful they are in that month which 
forces most families with children back 


into the city at just the time when nature 





affords so much to those who can stay in 





the country and enjoy it. 


The WABASH 


has its own tracks and 


is the shortest line to 
Bulfalo oF Falls A book or folder descriptive of the Adirondack Moun- 
sp | tains will be sent free, postpaid, to any address on receipt 
Stop-overs given at both of a postaye stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Pas- 
I : 1 ; ; : , 

points on al a R senger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 

For Descriptive Matter, Rates, 

etc., call on nearest "Ticket 

Agent, oraddress C, 8. CRANK, 

G. P.and T. A., St. Louls. 


Try it omce and you will never regret it. 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.”’ 
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The Improved Hartshorn Shade Roller is universally conceded to be the 
best and most satisfactory shade roller made. It is everything that the ideal 
shade roller should be: Safe, Strong, Practical and Perfect. No tacks. 
No annoyance. No trouble whatever. Just a simple mechanical device for 
obviating the inconveniences and difficulties of the ill-fitting, never satisfy - 
ing, old-fashioned shade roller. Itis the only satisfactory and perpetually 
efficient shade roller to be had. Wood Rollers or Tin Rollers. 

Avoid imitations. Always look for the autograph signature of 
STEWART HARTSHORN on the label attached to roller. . 
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olonial Spirits 


TRADE MARK 
Is a pure refined spirit for domestic use, sweet smelling and 
clear as crystal. 
It is the ideal fuel for spirit lamps, chafing-dishes, tea and coffee 
urns, etc. 
It cleans and imparts a fresh lustre to cut glass. 
It is a refreshing luxury for the bath and for massage purposes. 
It is pit up for the convenience of the housekeeper in 
neatly labeled bottles. 
Ask your dealer or write us for further information. 
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For Homes 
Without MAJESTIC 
|| Water Works 


a 15-Gallon MALLEABLE IRON AND STEEL 


Hi od tet 
eservoir Is 
beet RANGE 


More popular to-day than yesterday; more popular to-morrow than to-day. 
WHY ? 

Works equally well with wood, hard or soft coal. Heats all the water 
needed almost instantly. Saves one-half the cost of fuel. Does not clog 
with ashes or clinkers nor allow smoke and dust to escape into the kitchen. 
Made of the very best grade of malleable iron, cannot crack or break, saving 
annoyance and expense. Flues lined with asbestos board one-fourth inch in 
thickness. Entire range riveted (not bolted), air tight and dust tight. Works 
well all the time, and lasts for generations. 

Ask for the new booklet *‘All About Majestic Ranges and Kitchen 


Arrangement.’’ Postal brings it. MAJESTIC MFG. CO., 
2022 Morgan Street. St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


If you are having any trouble with 
the finish on your floors, or are not en- 
tirely pleased with their appearance, it 
is certain you have not used Liquid 
Granite, the finest Floor Finish ever 
introduced. 

Finished samples of wood and in- 
structive pamphlet on the care of nat- 
ural wood floors sent free for the 
asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS (Limited), 
VARNISH MANUFACTURERS. 


NEW YORK, 252 Pearl St.; BOSTON, 520 Atlantic Ave.; 
BALTIMORE, 22 E. Lombard St.; PHILADELPHIA, 
26 and 28 N. Fourth St.; CHICAGO, 15 and 17 
Lake St.; CINCINNATI, 304 Main St.; 
ST. LOUIS, 112 Fourth St.; SAN 
FRANCISCO, 12 Front St. 


FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE, DETROIT. 
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IT ALL IN THE RUBBER 


Pure rubber rolls make HORSESHOE 
BRAND WRINGERS last longer and 
wring more evenly and drier than any 
other brand. They save the clothes 


and buttons. Every roll and wringer 
bears our name and guarantee. 

The Patent Improved Guide Board 
does away with hand spreading. 


Mirth-provoking novelty. “* It’s All in the Rubber,” 
Sree on postal request. Address Dept. 27. 


The American Wringer Co., 99 Chambers Street, N. Y. 
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“This is as as bad a 
— daylight! FY, 


THE IMPROVED ~ Mf A 
WELSBACH LIGHT 
WITH GAS SAVING REGULATOR: 
Reduces Cost of Lighting 834% 
OF IMITATIONS! 
Look forte Name Weistiach? 


WELSBACH COMPANY 


oEncestey ceser NJ F Pleading ate a. 


SALESMEN AND 
RESERVOIR AGENTS WANTED 


BIG WAGES—Our Famous 
Puritan Water Still, a wonder- 
ful invention—not a filter, 22,000 

already sold. Demand enormous. 

Everybody buys. Over the kitch- 

en stove it furnishes plenty of 

distilled, aerated drinking water 
pure, delicious and safe. Only 
method. Distilled water cures 

Dyspepsia, Stomach, Bowel, Kid- 

ney, Bladder and Heart troubles; 

-pprevents fevers, and sickness. 
“write for Booklet, New 
Plan, Terms, etc., FREE. 


Harrison Mfg. Co. 


RENE 


IN 16 colors our free book shows “ The Famous Mary- 

land” CARPETS, WALL PAPER, ART SQUARES, RuGs, 
DRAPERIES, FRAMED PICTURES, BLANKETS, COMFORTS, 
SEWING MACHINES AND SPECIALTIES IN UPHOLSTERED 
FURNITURE. These lithographed plates enable you to 
make an accurate selection. 326 designs are shown, and 
Mill prices are considerably below retail prices. 


Carpets sewed free, wadded lining fure 
nished without charge and freight pre- 
paid on all the above goods. 
Our General Catalogue costs $1.25 to print and mail, quotes 
prices on everything to Eat, Use and Wear. Sent to you for 
10c., which 10¢ you deduct from first order of $1.00. 
Address this way: 


JULIUS HINES & SON, Baltimore, Md., Dept. 525. 


When you write, please mention ‘' The Cosmopolitan.” 
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A few of the 
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who use and recommend 


FAIRY 


Mrs. (Senator) Allen, Nebraska ore 1 A 


Madame de Aspiroz, wife of Chilean Am- 
bassador 

Mrs. Charles G. Ayres 

“ (Senator) Baker, Kansas 


Bate, Tennessee 
= Berry, Arkansas 
= Burrows, Michigan 
" Butler. North Carolina 
os Caffery, Louisana 


Chandler, New Hampshire 
Clark, Wyoming 
Clay, Georgia 
Culberson, Texas 
. Cullom, Illinois 
Countecs Coates, niece of Russian Ambas- 


. 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


Mrs. (Senator) Daniel, Virginia 
Davis, Minnesota 
Deboe, Kentucky 

ate George Dewey 

Mrs. (Captain) R. D. Evans 

‘* (Senator) Fairbanks, Indiana 

. Foster, Washington 

Frye, Maine 

(Justice) Field 

(Senator) Gallinger, New Hampshire 

Gear, lowa 
(Representative) Grosvenor 
(Senator) Hanna 


ea 3 Hansbrough, North Dakota 
2,000 e . Harris, Kansas 

mous. ” - Hawley, Connecticut 

kitch- z rz Heitfeld, Idaho 

nty of * * Hoar, Massachusetts 

water : *“ (Speaker) Henderson 

Only ‘Thomas Hendricks, widow of late Vice- 
cures } President 

ae : Baroness Hengelmuller, wife of Austro-Hun- 
Saas? garian Ambassador 

etd Mrs. (Senator) Jones, Arkansas 


N 
he Kenney, Delaware 


Kyle, South Dakota 
Genie McComas, Maryland 
McCumber, North Dakota 
McEnery, Louisana 
McLaurin, South Carolina 
McMillan, Michigan 
Martin, Virginia 
Money, Mississippi 
Rob’t McKee, daughter of Ex-President 


Harrison 
Mary- (Justice) McKenna 
RUGS, 7 Matthews 
ORTS, e * (General) Miles 
‘ERED ; ‘  Mertvago, wife of Mexican Ambassador 
ou to é (Senator) Nelson, Minnesota 
, and se Pettus, Alabama 
Pritchard, North Carolina No matter how much you 
Quarles, Wisconsin 
Rawlins, Utah pay for a soap, you cannot get 
, Ross, Vermont anythin b 
(General) Ricketts * y g purer, etter, more 
enator cott, West Virginia n I 
sida ns io convenient and economical 
ou for = Spooner, Wisconsin than FAIRY SOAP and yet 


Elizabeth Cady Stanton ; ; 
be Cady Stan a the price is only five cents. 
525 (Surgeon General) Sternberg 
° , Adlai E. Stevenson 
(Representative) Swanson Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


(Admi i York s i i = i 
| oo —" Chicago, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 


John Sherman Also makers of GOLD DUST Washing Powder. 


When you write, please msation '' The Cosmopolitan.” 
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SPARKLETS 


If you are interested, send for our new booklet, just issued, 
called The Story of Sparklets. A postal card will do. 


Compressed Gas Capsule Company, 1 Madison Ave., New York 


When you write, please mention ‘*The Cosmopolitan.” 
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When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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A well-nourished child is a bright child, while dull or backward children are usually poorly nourished, caused 
either by their inability to digest what they eat or lack of proper food. This may be avoided, and you will 
be surprised what a good wholesome broth or beef tea served with breakfast and luncheon will do for a 
child in school if it is made with ARMOUR’S EXTRACT OF BEEF — a valuable appetizer an 8 
‘ CULINAR 


strengthening food, no trouble to prepare. It may be used with cereals, eggs, vegetables, etc. 
Sold by all druggists or 


WRINKLES,’’ sent free on request, tells how to use Armour’s Extract of Beef. 
grocers, or postpaid on receipt of so cents. ARMOUR G COMPANY, Chicago 


When you wrire, please menrion ‘* Toe Cosmopolitan.” 
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William Hoop likes seasoned Soup; 
But Mistress H. likes plain, 
Thus, ‘Libby's: Natural Flavor Soups 


Are best,’’ these two maintain. 


Libby’s Premier Concentrated Soups 


are just choice stock soups with nothing but the natural flavor of the beef, 
vegetable and seasoning. There is no ‘‘secret process’ 
about them. They are delicious and wholesome because 
of their purity. Made in Libby’s famous hygienic kitch- 
ens. Put up in key-opening cans. Cooked ready to serve. 


Ox Tail Chicken Mulligatawny Vegetable 
Mock Turtle Chicken Gumbo Tomato 
Your dealer has or will get them. 


Our booklet, ‘‘How to Make Good Things to Eat,” free for the asking. 
Libby’s Atlas of the World, with 32 new maps, 8x11 inches, sent anywhere 


for five 2-cent stamps. ‘ 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 
The World's Greatest Caterers 


From The Cosmopolitan Press 
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| Thinkers 
] Use 


Postum 
Coffee. 


a a 
SUCCESSFUL THINKERS 
Nowadays Study Their Food and Drink. 


Study the cause of their own bodily trou- 
bles, and when they find the subtle drug of 
coffee is acting badly on the curious and 
delicate nervous system, they have common 
sense enough to stop. 

Many famous brain workers use Postum 
Cereal Food Coffee, a delicious morning cup 
when properly boiled to bring out the prin- 
ciples which it contains for rebuilding the 
nerve centers and bodily structures. 

Furnished by grocers, 15 and 25 cents. 








121 YEARS OF SUCCESS! 


ESTABLISHED 1780 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PURE , HIGH- GRADE 


COCOA and 


@ CHOCOLATE) 


Hignest Paizes in 
EUROPE AND AMERICA, 


NOTE THE TRADE MARK 
ON EVERY 


GENUINE 


Wl a:{fe] Swilts 


COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT seer 


C PIANOS : 


mauvo it Yours. 


Premium 
HamsBacon 


Silver Leaf 
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